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Abstract 


Abstract 


This Thesis endeavors to trace the cult, myth, iconographical aspects of the 
Gramadevata cult which prevailed in Bangalore Rural district of Karnataka state from 16" 
to 19" century. The existing folk religion, fairs, festivals and rituals stand testimony to 
prove the popularity and the dominance of the Gramadevata cult which evolved through 
the centuries. Within the span of 16" century and 19" century the Gramadevata cult 
displays a tremendous degree of evolution in terms of architecture, iconography, rituals 


and material culture as evident in the present day. 


The autochthonous peasant religion in India has roots going back both to primitive 
hunting and gathering societies which worshiped the earth, and to early agricultural 
societies which tended to have more advanced Mother Goddess and fertility cults. The 
religious emphasis of this civilization has survived down to the present day amongst 
various indigenous tribes in India and has as well been synthesized into the Aryan 
religious structure. Its importance in South India can be seen in the worship of the 


gramadevatas. 


Although the tradition of the Gramadevatas thrived with the heterogeneous socio 
religious practice, the mythologies, practices and worship sustained homogeneity through 
the centuries. The Gramadevata cult with a strong folk essence evolved as areligion in the 


Bangalore Rural district with assimilation and refinement in the religious practice. 


This research initiates a socio religious study on the Gramadevatas of the Bangalore 
Rural district, which has been explored from various temples that are functional and 
through analyzing the rituals connected with the goddess. The concept of the 
gramadevatas as the feminine divine brings out feminist perspectives through her 
adoration and proximity with the religious sphere of the people of Bangalore Rural 
district. The research reveals that the gramadevatas are highly influential and popular 
having a strong foothold on the religious structure of the people of Bangalore Rural 
district. The research initiates a stylistic sculptural study from an art historical perspective 


bringing out the various facets ofthe gramadevata cult. 


While a socio religious and art historical study was conducted on the gramadevatas, a 
quantitative study was not possible for this research due to inaccessibility and inadequate 
data, hence, this opens up an area of further research. On the other hand the qualitative 
methodology has been observed to a large extent in the process of data collection required 


for this research. 
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Chowdamma, Chowdeshwarihalli, Ramanagara Tq, BRD 
Bandimankallamma, Ramanagara, BRD 

Maramma, Rangarayanadoddi, Ramanagara Tq, BRD 
Chowdeshwari, Bevooru, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
Maramma, Bevooru, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
Doddanahalli Maramma, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
Maramma, H. Mogenahalli, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
Maramma, Kannasandra, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
Maramma, Muniyappanadoddi, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
Maramma, Munkunda, Channapatna Tq, BRD 


Maramma, Santhemoogenahalli, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
Sollapuradamma, Channarayapattana, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 
Karagadamma, Channarayapattana, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 
Bandi Mankalamma, Channarayapattana, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 
Chowdeshwari, Doddagollahalli, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 
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XXV 


PL-198 
PL-199 
PL-200 
PL-201 
PL-202 
PL-203 
PL-204 
PL-205 
PL-206 
PL-207 
PL-208 
PL-209 
PL-210 
PL-211 
PL-212 
PL-213 
PL-214 
PL-215 
PL-216 
PL-217 
PL-218 
PL-219 
PL-220 
PL-221 
PL-222 
PL-223 
PL-224 
PL-225 
PL-226 
PL-227 
PL-228 
PL-229 
PL-230 
PL-231 
PL-232 


Maramma, Chilenahalli, Doddaballapura Tq, BRD 
Sappallamma, Shiravara, Doddaballapura Tq, BRD 
Maramma, Kaju Hosahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
Sappallamma, Kamarasanahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
Doddamma, Kurubarahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
Maramma, Muthkur, Hoskote Tq, BRD 

Dodda Maramma, Narayanakere, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
Maramma, Bandiganahalli, Kanakapura Tq, BRD 
Daityamma, C.D Devarahalli, Kanakapura Tq, BRD 
Devarahallamma, C.D Devarahalli,Kanakapura Tq, BRD 
Kote Maramma, Magadi, BRD 

Gramadevata, Magadi, BRD 

Maramma, Binnamangala, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 
Maramma, Bolemaranahalli, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 
Durgamma, Mallapura, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 
Patlladamma, Archakarahalli, Ramanagara Tq, BRD 
Maramma, Archakarahalli, Ramanagara Tq, BRD 
Mayamma, Bannikuppe, Ramanagara Tq, BRD 
Maramma, Channenahalli, Ramanagara Tq, BRD 


Maramma, Mayaganahalli, Ramanagara Tq, BRD 


Maramma, Rangarayanadoddi, Ramanagara Tq, BRD 
Byadarhalli Maramma, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
Maramma, Doddanahalli, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
Maramma, H. Mogenahalli, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
Devanahalli Kote maramma, Devanahalli, BRD 
Maramma, Bylahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 

Maramma, Tatnur, Hoskote, Tq, BRD 

Satyamma, Anehosahalli, Kanakapura Tq, BRD 
Gramadevata, Hosadoddi, Magadi Tq, BRD 
Gramadevata, Yenegere Magadi Tq, BRD 

Maramma, Hydalu, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 

Dandina Maramma, Mandigere, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 
Maheshwaramma, Vadakunte, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 


Malluru Maramma, Channamaregowdanadoddi, Ramanagara Tq, BRD 


Bandimankallamma, Ramanagara, BRD 
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PL-233 
PL-234 
PL-235 
PL-236 
PL-237 
PL-238 
PL-239 
PL-240 
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PL-243 
PL-244 
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PL-251 
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PL-253 
PL-254 
PL-255 
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PL-257 
PL-258 
PL-259 
PL-260 
PL-261 
PL-262 
PL-263 
PL-264 
PL-265 
PL-266 


Gramadevata, Kallugopanahalli, Ramanagara Tq, BRD 
Bisal Maramma, Chikkakurubarahalli, Kanakapura Tq, BRD 
Udasallamma, Kanasandra, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
Plagueamma, Kundana, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 
Akkaiamma, Matabarlu, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 
Sugallamma, Bashettihalli, Doddaballapura Tq, BRD 
Sollapuradamma, Gowdanahalli, Doddaballapura Tq, BRD 
Maheshwaramma, Palanajogihalli, Doddaballapura Tq, BRD 
Mooguthamma, Hosa Gabbadi, Kanakapura Tq, BRD 
Maramma, Annikaranahalli, Magadi Tq, BRD 
Kalaghatamma, Karagadahalli, Magadi Tq, BRD 
Pattladamma, Kuppemala, Magadi Tq, BRD 

Ujjani Devi, Machohalli, Magadi Tq, BRD 

Gramadamma, Thagachaguppe, Magadi Tq, BRD 
Maramma, Bardipalya, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 
Gramadamma, Doddabele, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 
Gramadamma, Hasiruhalli, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 
Gramadamma, Kenchanapura, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 
Maramma, Mallarabanavadi, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 
Maramma, Mandigere, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 

Maramma, Bettenahalli, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 

Maramma, K.hosur, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 


Maramma and Sapallamma, Arehalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
Rakshanadevatas, Bylahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 

Bisal Maramma, Handenahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
Maramma, Muthkur, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
Maramma, Muthsandra, Hoskote Tq, BRD 

Maramma, Thindlu, Hoskote Tq, BRD 

Maramma, Yadagondanahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
Kelagere Maramma, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
Gramadevata, Mylanayakanahalli, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
Gramadevata, Banavasi, Kanakapura Tq, BRD 
Gramadevata, Banavasi, Kanakapura Tq, BRD 


Maramma, Channenahalli, Ramanagara Tq, BRD 
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Photo Plates 


PL-02, Mulkatamma, PL-03, Maramma, Budhihal, 
Yenegere Magadi Tq, BRD Nelamanagala Tq, BRD 
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PL-04, Kabballamma, PL-05, Yantra Kallu, 
Kanakapura Tq, BRD D.Hosahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
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PL-06, Gramadevatas, 
North Karnataka, 
courtesy-Rashmi 


PL-07, Maramma temple, Bevooru, Channapatana Tq, BRD 
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PL-08, Doddamma and Pattallamma temples, Cheemachanahalli, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 


PL-09, Chowdeshwari temple, Chikkakempanahalli, PL-10, Maramma temple, 
Devanahalli Tq, BRD Devaganahalli, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 


PL-11, Plagueamma temple, PL-12, Sugallamma temple, 
Kundana, Devanahalli Tq, BRD Yerthiganahalli, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 
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PL-13, Maramma temple, Aralumallige, PL-16, Moogu Maramma temple, Bandiganahalli, 
Doddaballapura Tq, BRD Kanakapura Tq, BRD 
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PL-14, Maramma temple, Somashettihalli, Doddaballapura Tq, BRD 
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PL-15, Maramma temple, Handenahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
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PL-18, Maramma temple, PL-19, Gramadamma thiol, 
Chanenahalli, Magadi Tq, BRD Thagachaguppe, Magadi Tq, BRD 


PL-20, Maramma temple, Agasarahalli, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 
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PL-22, Maramma temple, PL-23, Maramma temple, Byadarahalli, 
Chikkamaranahalli, Channapatana Tq, BRD 
Nelamangala Tq, BRD 


PL-24, Maramma temple, Munkunda, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
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PL-25, Maramma temple, Nagavara, Channapatna Tq, BRD 


PL-26 Vai gandlamma temple, PL-27, Sappallamma temple, 
K.Hosur, Devanahalli Tq, BRD Kamarasanahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
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PL-29, Gramadamma temple, Kallangate, Magadi Tq, BRD 
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PL-30, Maramma temple, PL-31, Gramadamma temple, 
Budhihal, Nelamangala Tq, BRD Doddabele, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 


PL-32, Patlladamma temple, Archakarahalli, Ramanagara Tq 
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PL-33, Nalkumandemaramma temple, PL-34, Bisal Maramma temple, 
Honganur, Channapatana Tq, BRD D.Hosahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 


PL-35, Bandamma temple, PL-36, Bisilamma temple, 
Samethanahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD Doddakurubarahalli, Kanakapura Tq, BRD 


PL-37, Bisilu Maramma temple, PL-38, Puttachikkamma foils 
Hospet, Magadi Tq, BRD Bevooru, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
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PL-39, Kundallamma temple, PL-40, Maramma temple, 
Honnaghatta, Doddaballapur Tq, BRD Honnaghatta, Doddaballapura Tq, BRD 
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PL-41, Maramma temple, PL-42, Veera Akkaiamma temple, 
Muthkur, Hoskote Tq, BRD Aruvanahalli, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 


PL-43, Amma temple, 
Thindlu, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
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PL-44, Bisal Maramma temple, 


Handenahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 


PL-45, Oorumaramma temle, PL-46, Maramma temple, 
Byranayakanahalli, Nelamangala Tq, BRD Mylanahalli, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 


PL-47, Chowdamma, PL-48, Rakashamma temple, 
Chowdeshwarihalli, Ramanagara Tq, BRD Kallugopanahalli, Ramanagara Tq, BRD 


PL-49, Chowdeshwari temple, PL-51, Renuka Yellamma temple, 
Akkur, Channapatna Tq, BRD Obedenahalli, Doddaballapur Tq, BRD 
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PL-50, Maduramma temple, PL-52, Maramma temple, 
Singarahalli, Devanahalli Tq, BRD Tavarekere, Magadi Tq, BRD 
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PL-53, Karenallamma temple, 
Karenahalli, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 


PL-54, Arasamma, 
Brahmanipura, Channapatna Tq, BRD 


PL-55, Maramma, Muthkur, PL-56, Mooguthamma, Bisillamma, 
Hoskote Tq, BRD Hosagabbadi, Kanakapura Tq, BRD 


PL-57, Ballardevamma, 
Kotamaranahalli, 
Channapatne Tq, BRD 
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PL-58, Matamma, Bommavara, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 


PL-59, Kateramma, PL-60, Ballardevamma, 
Naganayakanapalya, Devanahalli Tq, BRD Kotamaranahalli, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
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PL-61, Trishula, Yerthiganahalli, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 
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PL-62, Arasinaneeru, PL-63, Sacrifice, kuribali, 
Maramma Jatra, Mavalli, BUD Yelachipalya Channapatna Tq, BRD 
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PL-64, Trance, Naganayakanakote, PL-65, Maramma Jatra, 
Maramma temple, Hoskote Tq, BRD Tavarekere, Magadi Tq, BRD 
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PL-66, Maduramma Jatra, Singarahalli, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 
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PL-67, Maduramma Jatra, 
Singarahalli, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 
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PL-69, Konda, PL-70, Konda, C.D Devarahalli, 
Muniyappanadoddi, Channapatna Tq, BRD Kanakapura Tq, BRD 
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PL-71, Konda, Maramma jatra, Doddabele, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 
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PL-73, Firewalking, Courtesy ebay, April 
2009, A view from voyage aux Indes orientales 
Zat ala Chine, Pierre Sonnerat, Paris, 1782 


PL-72, Priest walking 
on the konda, BRD Channapatna Tq, BRD 
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PL-75, Baibeega, Devotee, PL-76, Baibeega, Maramma temple, 
Maramma Temole, Channapatna Tq, BRD Channapatna Tq, BRD 


PL-77, Baibeega, 
Konanahalli, 
Magadi Tq, BRD 
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PL-78, Sidikamba, Muniyappanadoddi PL-79, Hook swinging, Courtesy ebay, 
Channapatna Tq, BRD December 2011, Fanny Parkes, Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim in search of the picturesque, London, 1850 
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PL-80, Hook swinging, Courtesy ebay, April 


2009, A view from voyage aux Indes orientales 
at ala Chine, Pierre Sonnerat, Paris, 1782PL-99, PL-81, Hook Swinging, Courtesy ebay, 
Hook swinging, Courtesy ebay, April 2009, A November 2010, A view of this and other 
view from voyage aux Indes orientales at a la penitences by Bertuch, from Bilderbuch fur 
Kinder, Weimar, c.1800, Bertuch 


Chine, Pierre Sonnerat, Paris, 1782 


We reap eee new 


| P1-82, Source ebay, Oct. 
2006, A Swinging Festival in 
India, from the Illustrated 

' London News; 1857; and 

‘ very large scans of the left 

half and the right half of the 

engraving, Photo iln1857 
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PL-83, Courtesy Source ebay, 
Oct. 2006, The (Charuk) Puja, 
or Swinging Festival- a steel 
engraving from "History of India’ 
(James S. Virtue Co., 

London, 1858) 


PL-84, Bali, Bidanur, 
Devanahalli Tq, BRD 


PL-85, Karaga, Courtesy-en. PL-86, Uyyale, Tavarekere, 
wikipedia.orgwikiBangalore Karaga Magadi Tq, BRD 
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PL-89, Maduramma teru, PL-91, Puja Kunitha, Muniyappanadoddi, 
Singarahalli, Devanahalli Tq, BRD Channapatna Tq, BRD 
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FL 94, Soma Weater,  Somana Kunitha, BRD 


PL-95, Soma with the priest, 


Somana Kunitha, BRD 
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PL-96, Tamate, BRD 


PL-97, Yellamma, Bidanur, PL-98, Maddinagundu, Maramma temple, 
Devanahalli Tq, BRD Nagavara, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
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PL-99, Grinding stones-Ragikallu, PL-100, Inaugural stone, 
K. Hosur, Devanahalli Tq, BRD Upparahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 


PL-101 Chitra Mantapa of Kalaghatamma, Karagdahalli, Magadi Tq, BRD 
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PL-102 Sidi, Kalaghatamma temple, Karagadahalli, Magadi Tq, BRD 
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PL-103 Bisillamana Jagali, Hospet, Magadi Tq, BRD 
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PL-105 Bali 
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PL-106, Man dressed as woman, Gangamma Jatra, 


PL-107 Man dressed as woman in 
Kuppam, Andhra Pradesh Gangamma jatra, Kuppam, Andhra Pradesh 


PL-108 Marammana Teru, Mavalli, BUD 
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PL-109, Konda, Maramma jatra, Mavalli, BUD 
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PL-1 10, Uttalakayi, Maramma Jatra, Mavalli, BUD 
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PL- 111, Decorated Thambitarati, Maramma temple, Mavalli, BUD 
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PL-112, Decorated Thambittarati, Maramma jatra, Mavalli, BUD 
8 | 
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PL-113, Plagueamma, Kundana, Devanahalli Tq, BRD PL-114, Plagueamma, Tyagarajanagar, BUD 


PL-115, 
Paduvettamma, 
Blackpully, BUD 


PL-116, Sapallamma, 
Kamarasanahalli, 
1 Hoskote Tq, BRD 
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PL-117, Sapallamma, Yerthiganahalli, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 
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PL-119, Thampu, Maramma Temple, PL-120, Mosaranna Alankara, 
Hoskote Tq, BRD Maramma, Mavalli, BUD 
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PL-121, Viledele Alankara, PL-122, Chamundeshwari Alankara, 
Maramma, BRD Maramma, BRD 
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PL-123, Shiva Rupini Alankara, Maramma, BRD 


Venkateshwara ಮ ಹಿಂ 4 4 } NAN PL-125, 
Alankara, ° \ Huvina Alankara, 
Maramma, BRD /; Maramma, BUD 
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PL-126, Karagada Alankara, Maramma, BRD 


PL-127, Thambittarati, Maramma jatra, Mavalli, BRD 
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PL-128, Belladarati, Maramma jatra, Mavalli, BRD 
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PL-129, Belladarati, Maramma jatra, Mavalli, BRD 
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PL-131, Maramma, Bevooru, PL-132, Chowdeshwari, Bevooru, 
Channapatna Tq, BRD Channapatna Tq, BRD 
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PL-133, Guardians, Chowdeshwari, PL-134, Maramma, H. Mogenahall, 
Bevooru, Channapatna Tq, BRD Channapatna Tq, BRD 


PL-135, Nalkumande Maramma, PL-136, Maramma, Kannasandra, 
Honganur, Channapatna Tq, BRD Channapatna Tq, BRD 
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PL-137, Maramma, Kunturdoddi, PL-138, Sideeranna, Maramma temple, 
Channapatna Tq, BRD Kunturdoddi, Channapatna Tq, BRD 


PL-139, Maramma, Muniyappanadoddi, PL-140, Maramma, Munkunda, 
Channapatna Tq, BRD Channapatna Tq, BRD 
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PL-141, Maramma, Nagavara, 


Channapatna Tq, BRD Channapatna Tq, BRD 


PL-144, 
Mudamma, 
Santhemoogenahalli, 
Channapatna Tq, BRD 


PL-145, 
Budabudakedevaru, 
Santhemoogenahalli, 
Channapatna Tq, BRD 


PL-142, Viragal, Nagavara, 
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PL-146, Mastamma, Thagachagere, Channiapaing Tq, BRD 
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PL-148, Mulkatamma, PL-149, Madruamma, Meravanige, 
Yalachipalya, Channapatna Tq, BRD Arasanahalli, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 
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PL-150, Satyamma, Bidanur, Devanahalli, Tq, BRD 
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PL-151, Satyamma,Bidanur, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 
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PL-153, Pattallamma, K. Hosur, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 


PL-152, Bali, 
Satyamma, 

Bidanur, 

Devanahalli Tq, BRD 
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PL-154, Muthyallamma, PL-155, Yellamma, Byrasandra, 
Bashettihalli,Doddaballapura Tq, BRD Doddaballapura Tq, BRD 
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| PL-157, Maramma, 
Hasanaghatta, 
Doddaballapura Tq, 
BRD 
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PL-158, Yelumandyamma, Tarabanahalli, Doddaballapur Tq, BRD 
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PL-163, Maduramma, PL-164, Maramma, Banavasi, 
Upparahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD Kanakapura Tq, BRD 
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PL-165, Daityamma, PL-166, Devarahallamma, 
C.D Devarahalli, Kanakapura Tq, BRD C.D Devarahalli, Kanakapura Tq, BRD 
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P1-168, Bananth Maramma, PL-169, Pattlladamma, 
Kanakapura, Kanakapura Tq, BRD Kuppemala, Magadi Tq, BRD 
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PL-172, Makkala Maramma, Motaganahalli, Magadi Tq, BRD 
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grees Pots used to carry jaggery water for the 
Beevina Udige ritual, Yenegere, Magadi Tq, BRD 
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PL-174, Maramma, Binnamangala, 
Nelamangala Tq, BRD 
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Nelamangala Tq, BRD 


PL-175, Maramma, Budihal, 
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PL-176, Gramadamma, Doddabele, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 


PL-177, Karenallamma, | PL-178, Maramma, 
Karenahalli, Nelamangala Tq, BRD Mandigere, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 
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P1-179, Maramma, Mylanahalli, Nelamangala Tq, Brd 
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PL-180, Nada Maramma, PL-181, Mayamma, 
Ankanahalli, Ramanagara Tq, BRD Bannikuppe, Ramanagara, BRD 
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PL-182, Horalakallu Maramma, Chowdeshwarihalli, Ramanagara Tq, BRD 


PL-183, Chowdamma, PL-184, Bandimankallamma, 
Chowdeshwarihalli, Ramanagara Tq, BRD Ramanagara, BRD 
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PL-185, Maramma, Rangarayanadoddi, PL-186, Chowdeshwari, 
Ramanagara Tq, BRD Bevooru, Channapatna Tq, BRD 


PL-187, Maramma, Bevooru, oo PL-188, Doddanahalli Maramma, 
Channapatna Tq, BRD Channapatna Tq, BRD 
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PL-189, Maramma, PL-190, Maramma, Kannasandra, 
H. Mogenahalli, Channapatna Tq, BRD Channapatna Tq, BRD 


PL-191, Maramma, PL-192, Maramma, 
Muniyappanadoddi, Channapatna Tq, BRD Munkunda, Channapatna Tq, BRD 
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PL-193, Maramma, PL-194, Sollapuradamma, 
Santhemoogenahalli, Channapatna Tq, BRD Channarayapattana, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 


PL-195, Karagadamma, PL-196, Bandi Mankalamma, 
Channarayapattana, Devanahalli Tq, BRD Channarayapattana, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 
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PL-198, Maramma, Chilenahalli, Doddaballapura Tq, BRD 


PL-199, Sappalamma,Shiravara, PL-200, Maramma, Kaju Hosahalli, 
Doddaballapura Tq, BRD Hoskote Tq, BRD 
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PL-201, Sappalamma, Kamarasanahalli, PL-202, Doddamma, 
Hoskote Tq, BRD Kurubarahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
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PL-203, Maramma, PL-204, Dodda Maramma, 
Muthkur, Hoskote Tq, BRD Narayanakere, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
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PL-205, Maramma, Bandiganahalli, PL-206, Daityamma, 
Kanakapura Tq, BRD C.D Devarahalli, Kanakapura Tq, BRD 


PL-207, Devarahallamma, PL-208, Kote Maramma, 
C.D Devarahalli, Kanakapura Tq, BRD Magadi, BRD 
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PL-209, Gramadevata, PL-210, Maramma, Binnamangala, 
Magadi, BRD Nelamangala Tq 
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P1-212, Durgamma, Mallapura, 
Nelamangala Tq Nelamangala Tq 
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PL-213, Patlladdamma. Archakarahalli, PL-214, Maramma, Archakarahalli, 
Ramanagara Tq, BRD Ramanagara Tq, BRD 


PL-215, Mayamma, PL-216, Maramma, 
Bannikuppe, Ramanagara Tq, BRD Channenahalli, Ramanagara Tq, BRD 
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PL-217, Maramma, PL-218, Maramma, 
Mayaganahalli, Ramanagara Tq, BRD Rangarayanadoddi, Ramanagara Tq, BRD 


PL-219, Byadarhalli Maramma, PL-220, Maramma, Doddanahalli, 
Channapatna Tq, BRD Channapatna Tq, BRD 
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PL-221, Maramma, § PL-222, Devanahalli Kote maramma, 
H. Mogenahalli, Channapatna Tq, BRD Devanahalli, BRD 
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PL-223, Maramma, Bylahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
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PL-226, Gramadevata, 
Hosadoddi, Magadi Tq, BRD 


PL-225, Satyamma, Anchosahalli, 
Kanakapura Tq, BRD 
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PL-228, Maramma, 
Hydalu, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 


PL-227, Gramadevata, 
Yenegere Magadi Tq, BRD 


PL-229, Dandina Maramma, 
Mandigere, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 
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PL-230, Maheshwaramma, PL-231, Malluru Maramma, 


Vadakunte, Nelamangala Tq, BRD Channamaregowdanadoddi, Ramanagara Tq, BRD 
1 ಕ್ಟ 
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PL-232, Bandimankallamma, PL-233, Gramadevata, Kallugopanahalli, 
Ramanagra, BRD Ramanagara Tq, BRDamanagra, BRD 
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PL-234, Bisal Maramma, 

Chikkakurubarahalli, Kanakapura Tq, BRD 


Kundana, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 


PL-235, Udasallamma, 
Kanasandra, Channapatna Tq, BRD 


PL-237, Akkaiamma, 
Matabarlu, Devanahalli Tq, BRD 
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PL-238, Sugallamma, Bashettihalli, PL-239, Sollapuradamma, 
Doddaballapura Tq, BRD Gowdanahalli, Doddaballapura Tq, BRD 
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P1-240, Maheshwaramma, PL-241, Mooguthamma, 
Palanajogihalli, Doddaballapura Tq, BRD Hosa Gabbadi, Kanakapura Tq, BRD 
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PL-242, Maramma, PL-243, Kalaghatamma, Karagadahalli , 
Annikaranahalli, Magadi Tq, Brd Magadi Tq, Brd 
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PL-244, Pattladamma, Kuppemala, Magadi Tq, BRD 
= 


PL-245, RSG A BR 71246, 
Ujjani Devi, ; ೪ \ 4 A ” 1 Gramadamma, 
Machohalli, ® Em ‘WS NS | Thagachaguppe, 
Magadi Tq, Brd ಯ 4 a. NE CO Magadi Tq, BRD 
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PL-248, Gramadamma, Doddabele, 
Nelamangala Tq, BRD 


PL-247, Maramma, PL-249, Gramadamma, 
Bardipalya, Nelamangala Tq, BRD Hasiruhalli, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 


PL-250, Gramadamma, Kenchanapura, Nelamangala Tq, BRD 
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PL-251, Maramma, Mallarabanavadi, PL-252, Maramma, Mandigere, 
Nelamangala Tq, BRD Nelamangala Tq, BRD 


PL-253, Maramma, Bettenahalli, PpL-254, Maramma, K.hosur, 
Devanahalli Tq, BRD Devanahalli Tq, BRD 


PL-255, Maramma 
and Sapallamma, 
Arehalli, 

Hoskote Tq, BRD 
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PL-256, Rakshanadevatas, Bylahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
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PL-257, Bisal Maramma, Handenahalli, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
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PL-258, Maramma, PL-259, Maramma, 


Muthkur, Hoskote Tq, BRD Muthsandra, Hoskote Tq, BRD 
ITT. F: y 


Vy Y, YR 
PL-260, Maramma, Thindlu, PL-261, Maramma, Yadagondanahalli, 
Hoskote Tq, BRD Hoskote Tq, BRD 
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PL-262, Kelagere Maramma, PL-263, Gramadevata, Mylanayakanahalli, 
Channapatna Tq, BRD Channapatna Tq, BRD 
Te W ¥ y | py ನ್‌ 


PL-264, Gramadevata, PL-265, Gramadevata, PL-266, Maramma, 


Banavasi, Banavasi, Channenahalli, 
Kanakapura Tq, BRD Kanakapura Tq, BRD Ramanagara Tq, BRD 
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Glossary 
Kannada/Sanskrit vr 


267] 


abharana 


abhaya 


abhaya-hasta/mudra 


abhiseka 
abhusana 
Amavaasya 
amma 
Angavastra 
Annadana 


arati 


archakaru 
asadi 
ayudhas 
Bali 
Balikamba 
Bandi 
Bayi-Beega 
Beevu 
Besta 
Bhairava 
bhaktas 
bhakti 
bhandara 


Chack/chockbhojana 


Dakshina 
damard 


danda 


Devaganigale 


Dévaru 
Dévasthana 


Dévi 


Glossary 


Kannada/Sanskrit words 


Ornaments 

Fearlessness 

Hand-pose assuring protection against fear 

a ritualistic bath for the idol with water and milk 
Ornaments 

Half moon day 

Signifies mortal and divine mother in Karnataka 
A piece of cloth worn over the shoulder 

Meals provided during a religious occasion 
lamp-waving ritual and also denotes the parade of 
lighted lamps on head for offering before the deity. 
Temple priest 

One who sings and tells the story of Maramma 
Weapons used in wars; attributes of Hindu deities 
Sacrifice offered by devotee 

Sacrificial pillar 

Cart 

Mouth Lock 

Neem 

Fishermen community 

Manifestation of Siva 

Devotees 

Devotion 

Sacred ash 

Vegetarian offering to the goddess 

Offering to the priest 

Hand drum 

A rod that signifies power 

A variety of flower 

Addressing deities in Karnataka 

Religious temple in Karnataka 


Manifestation of mother goddess 
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Dhoti 
Durga 


gada 
garbhagriha 


gavu sigiyuvudu 


godhikasana 
gramadévatas 
gudI 

Halage 

hara 

Hastas 
Harikathe 
hole puje 
hunnime 
Janivara 

Jatre 

kalasa 
Kanike 
karikallu 
katisutra 
Karthika Somavara 
Kerekatte 
kéyura 

kirita 

Konda 
kucchabandha 
kumkuma 
kunidala 


lalitasana 


Liniga 
Maddina gadi 
Maddinagundu 


Madi theru/ 
madi ratha 


Cloth used to wrap the lower part of the body 
Manifestation of mother goddess 


Mace or stout stick, used for close quarters attack 
Sanctum Santorum 


Cutting a lamb's neck by the performer using only bites by 
mouth 


Squatting posture as milking the cow 
Local village deities 

local religious shrine in Karnataka 
Folk instrument 

Necklace; garland 


Hands 


Recital of stories related to mythology, epics, gods, goddesses 


Ritual performed near the village pond 

Full Moon day 

Sacred thread worn across the left shoulder 

fair and pilgrimage 

Auspicious pot filled with water 

Gift 

Sacrificial stone 

Waist —band 

Monday in the month of Karthika (November) 
A structure on the village pond 

Armlet 

Crown 

Fire-crossing to pay debt to the deity 
Breast-band 

Vermilion used in worship 

Ear ornaments 

In seated posture one leg folded and the other 
touching the ground 

Symbol of phallus; symbolic form of Siva 
Equipment to hit the crackers 


Equipment to fire the crackers 


Wooden chariot 


Mahisa 
MahiSasuramardin 
Mangalarati 
Mangalasutra 

Mari 

Marigudi 
Marihabba 

Mata 

Meravanige 


Mooladevaru 


Mudde 


Muiidamala 
Oorabba 
Padasara 
Padmasana 
Para 
parises 
Patra 
Paurnami 
Pipal 
Prasada 


paja/Paje 


Rakshanadevatas 
Rakshasha 
Rathotsava 
Raudra Maramma 
Rundamala 

Sakta 

Sakti 

Saptamatrka 


Saranne 


Mosaranna Alankara 


Buffalo 

Manifestation of mother goddess 

Auspicious lamp waving ritual 

Locket worn by married women 

Barbarous manifestations of Shakti 

Temple of Mari 

Festival of Mari 

Hindi word for mother 

Procession 

Original god 

Decoration with Curd rice 

Ragi Ball (staple food of the people of Bangalore rural district) 
Garland of severed head 

Festival of the Village 

Ornament round the ankles 

Seated posture with legs cross folded 
Offering of Ragi ball, rice and vegetable curry 
Fairs 

Vessel/cup 

Full moon day 

Asvatha tree sacred for Hindus 

A free gift, gratuity. 

Worship that includes rituals and offerings to the deity 
Hindu priest 

Ablutions 

A millet, staple food of Bangalore Rural district 
Protectors 

Demon 

Car Festival 

Maramma in a fiery pose 

Garland of skulls 

Dévi worshippers 

Mother goddess, power 

Seven mothers 

Announcement 
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Shanta 

Sidi 

Sidivrta 
Sime 
Sthalapurana 
Talavara 
Tamate 

Teru 

Trisdla 
Uchellu 
Ugadi 
Upahara 
Vahana 
Valaya 
Varada mudra 
Vibhathi 
Viragal 
Yajnopavita 


Yajnopavita 


Yajflas 


Peace 

Hook-Swinging 

Practices of self-mortification 

Boundary 

Local legend 

Head of the village 

Folk instrument 

Chariot 

Trident 

Till oil 

Festival-First day of New Year according to Hindu Calendar 
Offering of curd rice and vegetable curry 
Vehicle of the gods and goddess 

Bangles 

Boon giving hand gesture 

Sacred ash; insignia of Saiva sects 

Hero Stones 

Sacred thread 


Sacred thread rests over one side of the shoulder and hangs 
down till the waist 


Sacrifices 
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Preface 


Preface 


The present Thesis entitled “Gramadevatas-A Study of The Feminine Divine In 
Bangalore Rural District (16 To19"A.D)”, embodies the findings based on an enquiry 
into the various aspects of the Grimadevatas in Bangalore Rural district. The study relied 
on earlier works on the subject by the scholars, as well as on extensive field work 


undertaken by the author. 


The extensive field visits in Bangalore Rural district as well as in peripheral areas 
including some places in North India revealed the presence and popularity of the cult all 
over India as well as in Karnataka. Gramadevatas considered as the Saktis has immense 
popularity and has influenced the people all over the country and have been worshiped 
since ancient times. At Bangalore Rural district the gramadevatas have a strong influence 


onthe religious sphere of the people and the popularity is strikingly amazing. 


This research attempts to set up a socio-religious and art historical enquiry on the 
most powerful and influential Mother Goddess known as the Gramadevatas, which as a 
cult existed all over India. As a subject, the gramadevatas attracted many foreign and 
indigenous scholars, and considerable work has been conducted on them. But within the 
geographical parameters of Bangalore Rural district, the cult and arts of the 
gramadevatas evolved in diverse ways and persisted through the ages, somehow has not 
been attempted so far. Therefore the present research attempts to conduct a 
comprehensive study on gramadevatas at Bangalore Rural district from 16" to 19" 


century mainly in terms of cult, ritual aspects, mythologies and iconographical study. 


The challenging factors involved in this study are numerous like the vastness of the 
area and the time set for research. The survey based on ethno-religious evidences, 
undertakes the study only on the female gramadevatas containing ethno historical value. 
Books and gazetteers provided valuable source of information but did not correspond to 
the present day situation. Another challenging factor was the time factor of 16" to 19" 
century, under which the sculptural arts of the gramadevatas evolved stylistically. As the 
gramadevata cultis purely based on oral tradition and folk practices, it was challenging to 
look into literary and other sources of material. However, despite the vastness of the 
geographical area and period, this thesis within its limitation could accommodate a 
considerable number of examples, corresponding to the Gramadevata cult in Bangalore 


Rural district. 


This study is supported by appropriate maps, photo plates along with the glossary of 
Kannada and Sanskrit words. Some ofthe words are printed with diacritical marks, where 
essential, to provide a guide for proper pronunciation. The Thesis makes an effort in 
studying the cult, myth, worship and the art historical perspective of the Gramadevata 


cult in Bangalore Rural district. 
Xl 


Chapter 


Gramadevatas 
A study of the Feminine Divine in 
Bangalore Rural district (16" to 19" A.D) 


Introduction 


Chapter 1 


Gramadevatas- A study of the Feminine Divine in 
Bangalore Rural district (16" to 19” A.D) 


Introduction 


Brahmananam Sivo devah ksatriyanam tu madhavah, 


VaiSyandm tu bhaved brahmi Sudranam gramadevatah. 


This research titled “Gramadevatas - A study of the Feminine Divine in Bangalore 
Rural district (16" to 19" A.D),” atthe outset has been structured on the socio-religious 
grounds and art historical inquiry based on ethno-archaeological and ethno-cultural 
evidences. The data in this connection has been obtained through several primary and 
secondary textual sources, field visits and interviews. The vastness of the area within the 
parameters of Bangalore Rural district and the time span of 16" to 19" centuries, 
apparently brings out the diverse version in relation to the Gramadevata cult, mythology 
and sculptural arts that evolved in varied concepts and the folk sculptural styles reaching 


its zenith during the taken period in the regions of Bangalore Rural district. 


The geographical area of this study is Bangalore Rural district consisting of eight 
taluks.’ Allthe eight taluks have been taken for the present study to analyze the worship of 
the gramadevatas of the chosen region. This religion of the people of Bangalore Rural 
district which is popular has various dimensions such as revelation, religious experience, 
andreligious beliefs of creed, rituals, and communal solidarity. This thesis will attempt to 
analyse the phenomenon in its dimensions and also their differences in their relative 
emphasis on one or the other dimension. Therefore all the eight taluks of Bangalore Rural 
district has been considered in this research and an attempt has been made to analyze this 
religious system as an organic whole whose various aspects or dimensions are integrally 
even inextricably related. Since the area of study 1s vast, only representative sites of the 


region are visited to make an in depth study ofthe Gramadevatas ofthe said area. 


The period chosen for the study is between 16" to 19" centuries which witnessed 
tremendous changes in the sphere of religion. In this age long process, the contact with 
the Western European nations, which began in the 16” century and reached its 
culmination in the establishment of British rule over the whole of India early in the 19" 
century marked a very important stage.’ The occurrence of the disease in India was of 
special importance, for this served as the focus from which smallpox as adisease spread 
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with the rise in worship of the Goddesses under different names. People sought to the 
worship of these Goddesses and created many more of them to control the diseases. By 
16" century in India, there were two fully fledged interpretations of smallpox: one based 
on Ayurveda, deriving appropriate therapeutic procedures from it, and the other based on 
the conception that the disease is a divine affliction and stipulating that the worship of 
Sitala is indispensable to treatment.” The interpretation of the disease as divine affliction 
of the goddess gave way to pitch in their faith in the Gramadevatas. This led to the 


worship of innumerable gramadevatas all over the country. 


The increasing popularity of the female principle from the beginning of the Christian 
era was connected with the changing social pattern arising out of the new economic 
conditions resulting from changes in the mode of production, expansion of internal and 
external trade and the urbanism.” The caste system had become a regular social 
institution. The agriculturists and other professionals, apart from the priestly, warrior and 
trading classes, formed the majority of the population and it was the religion of this 
majority, the Mother Goddesses of the agriculturists that found its way into the higher 
levels of society under diverse historical conditions. The higher religions in order to make 
themselves popular among the masses, had to make compromises with the existing cults 
and beliefs, and this was one of the processes through which the female divinities of the 


lower strata of society could have easy access therein. 


Bangalore Rural district comprising of innumerable villages sought to the worship 
of the gramadevatas that led to the rise and popularity of the cult all over the district. The 
gramadevata cult in Bangalore Rural district witnessed tremendous changes during these 
periods. An attempt has been made to analyze the cult and its worship in the chosen 
region. The gramadevata cult is purely based on oral traditions and folk practices and 
therefore to find supportive literary, inscriptional materials and to assign the exact period 
became a hard task. However, the present study endeavors to bring forth adequate 
examples of gramadevataA icons and analyze the sculptural arts. Field work to specific 


sites helped in analyzing the concept. 


1.1 Gramadevatas- Prologue 


India today is primarily a Village culture.” Majority of Hindus live in villages of 
under a thousand people and there is little doubt that this has always been the case in the 
Indian subcontinent. In the context of the village life one of the most significant and 
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presences is the gramadevata, ’a deity who is specially identified with the village and 
toward whom the villagers often have a special affection. A simple definition of the 
Gradmadevatas would be, ‘any female divinity that the worshiper accepts and reveres as 
his own mother, who takes care of the entire village and act as the guardian, protecting 
them from pestilence and diseases’ (PL-01). The village goddess or the GramadevatA is 
often represented by her head only, the village being her body and on it villagers build 
their houses, graze their cattle and sow their crops. When the villagers treat their 
gramadevatas with disrespect, she transforms into Mari, the fiery goddess and inflicts 


diseases, death and drought upon the village. 


The belief 'striyam samastaha sakala jagatsu’ which equates women to god has 
given rise to the worship of innumerable goddesses in the folk pantheon.” The goddess of 
the tribal's who were the “goddess of everyone” became the “goddess of everything”, the 
mother who would protect, bring good crops and rain, punish those who offended, and 
love those who obeyed her.” This faith in the Mother Goddess was further strengthened by 
installing the grdmadevatas on the periphery of every village to act as guardians and 
protectors of the village. The grdmadevatas were installed either at the entrance or at the 
center or inside the village, worshiped, and gramadevatas belonging to different 


communities increased its diversity and popularity. 


Few literary works mention the gramadevatas and also indicate their worship. 
According to the Agamasmritisara, Shiva is supposed to be the god for the Brahmins, 
Madhava for the Kshatriyas, and Brahma for the Vaishyas and the Gradmadevatas for the 
Sudras. The verse 'Pujitha gramadevyashcha grame cha nagare mune” indicates that the 
worship of the gramadevatas was not only performed in villages but also in the cities. The 
villagers for the well being of the entire village 'gramenaha swesham samashtikshemaya’ 
"" puilt temples inside the village and outside the village for these gods and goddesses, the 
majority being female. These goddesses are considered to be the power of the villages as 


quoted in the smritis. 


Every goddess in India is a living entity, a goddess, known commonly as ‘amma’ in 
South India and 'mataji’ in North India. All over Southern India, the village deities are 
almost exclusively female "” and are called by different names, the most common being 
Mari. Gramadevatas like Muneshvara in Bangalore Rural district are also worshiped, but 
the majority being female deities. Villages are named in their honour, for example 


Chandigarh is named after goddess Chandi, Mumbai after Mumba-bai, and few villages 
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in Bangalore Rural district like Maddur after Maduramma, Kabbal after Kaballamma, 


Kolar after Kolaramma etc. 


When primitive man gave up the first stage of hunting for a living, the two main 
occupations he chose to sustain his life were sheep rearing and farming. The ancient 
communities who came in contact with the terrifying forces of nature like thunder and 
lightning, sky, sun, stormy winds and thick forests besides the wild valleys in which they 
grazed their cattle developed the idea of a god of super power. They fostered the belief that 
the creator was mighty and that he governed the universe punishing the wicked and 
granting favors. Along with these beliefs and in agreement with their patriarchal kinship 
system, loyalties to minor deities also developed. These loyalties were towards Mother 
Goddesses like Maramma, Dyamavva, Durgamma, Yellamma etc in Karnataka. 
Religious developments took place as civilization evolved. The wonderful and 
uncontrolled forces of nature became personified and got imposed on the forms of deities. 
To the monotheistic super-power of hunting races, sheep-rearing or cow-tending 
communities added their heroes,” picking out specially the forces of nature which 
influenced them. The concept of attributing power and worship to all the things which 
were not under the control of man lead to innumerable gods and goddesses which 


manifested the life of the rural folks in various ways. 


Faith in gods and village deities succeeded an earlier period of nature and animistic 
worship. In this new set-up, usually a stone represented the village deity found at the 
entrance to a village, installed in a small stone enclosure. The common Gramadevata is 
Mari, also called by different names like Urimari, Urumari, Sidubinamari, Bisalmari, 
Maramma etc. The Gramadevatas became the presiding deities” of good and bad, health 
and sickness, and sacrifices and rituals from the villagers became requisite. Myths were 
created and the religious life centered on these myths gave way to innumerable worship 
patterns. The rural folks believed that appeasing and propitiating the gramadevatas would 
bring good health and prosperity and thereby started worshiping them with various 
rituals. The worship and the performance of the rituals on a prescribed period were fixed. 
The belief that worshiping the gramadevatas regularly would place their village in peace 


and keep the disease in control found contentment. 


P. Gisbert in Tribal India (1978) made the suggestion that monotheism is the original 
form of religion practiced by the primitive man. Folk imagination accepted the totality of 


creation to be the reflected image ofa superior power andregarded everything as super 
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structural beings. The adherence to the belief in a super power in Karnataka can be found 
in the Sakti-devatas” and the devotional surrender to them in the form of worship. The 
central element in a religion is an attempt to understand and come to terms with the 
surrounding universe and the powers backing its wonderful activity. Behind these a 
further primal power is conceived as the root cause of it all. The manner in which a super 
power makes itself known to men and renews thoughts of its glories is extraordinary and 
unexpected.’ The Gramadevatas as Saktis have manifested the lives of the people of 
Bangalore Rural district and are an indispensable part in the religious structure of the 
rural folks in the district. The gramadevata cult developed immense faith and found its 


popularity all over Bangalore Rural district. 


This popular religion of the people of Bangalore Rural district contains a large 
variety of beliefs and practices. The gramadevatas are believed to be benevolent as well 
malevolent. It is customary to appease the gramadevatas by conducting the jatras to 
escape from the wrath of the goddess. While some express deep philosophy, many others 
endeavor to approach and propitiate the gramadevatas for innumerable material ends by 
conducting the rituals and the jatras. Many scholars have concluded that, a large part of 
the prevailing faith is derived from non-Vedic, aboriginal sources, A.K Coomaraswamy 
says “in the beginning, when Aryans and non-Aryans were at war, in the period of 
military conquest and greatest social exclusiveness and before the two elements had 
learned to live together, or had evolved a conception of life covering all its phases, a 
divergence between the two types of religious consciousness had been profound; in those 
days the despised worshipers of sisna (phallus) might not approach the Aryan sacrifice. 
As time passed the dividing lines grew fainter, and in the end there evolved a faith so 
tolerant and so broad that it could embrace in a common theological scheme all grades of 
religious practice, from that of the pure monistic to that of savages living in the forest and 
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practicing human sacrifice.” 


Thuis faith found its reverence in deities all over the country 
giving rise to their own gods and goddesses with their own set of ritual patterns. The 
gramadevatas with different names found its precincts in the religious structure of the 
rural masses all over the country. The religion of the rural people also found its reverence 


by people belonging to higher faiths. 


The gramadevatis were attributed as presiding over different diseases. So 
innumerable goddesses were created to tackle different health issues and act as guardian 
deities in Bangalore Rural district. Gramadevatas for each and every ailment from 


diseases such as small pox, measles to diseases such as aids established their presencein 
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parts of Bangalore Rural district. The people of Bangalore Rural district revere the 
gramadevatas with utter devotion to protect them and give them the hope of the future. 
The gramadevatas are propitiated and appeased by conducting jatras. The gramadevata 
cult transgresses all barriers involving the participation of different communities and 
bringing communal solidarity in the precincts. The strong belief in these goddesses 
increased their popularity and the cult developed immensely in parts of Bangalore Rural 


district. 


The beliefs as well as the functions of the gramadevatas changed over the years. 
Initially they were worshiped to protect the people from disease, destruction, health, 
protection and childbirth; they are now worshiped for various other reasons like 
education, property, marriage, success etc. Their icons have also changed from crude 
stones to an artistic sculptures with embellishments. The rituals which are the core of the 
gramadevata cult have also been altered with various changes and assimilation. While 
most of the regions in Bangalore Rural district tend to retain the traditional religious 
forms, other regions tend to innovate. The religious system of the gramadevatas can be 
said to be a syncretism of beliefs; an older tradition and a more modern tradition. In this 
amalgamation they share the basic belief system and religious practices making the 


gramadevatas their divine protectors. 


1.2 Previous Studies on GraAmadevatas 


The basic and preliminary information on the research topic was drawn from various 
scholarly works by earlier writers. This helped in understanding several aspects of the 
gramadevata cult in Bangalore Rural district. The works included those by both foreign 


and indigenous scholars. 


The scholarly works consisting of the primary sources, the secondary sources, 
journals, reports, periodicals and translations, listed under 'Selected Bibliography’ given 
at the end of the Thesis, served as a great help during this study. A review of these earlier 
works helped in identifying several areas which needed further research such as the study 
of the ritual patterns, the jatras and also provide an insight on the gramadevata sculptures 
from an art historical perspective in Bangalore Rural district. Most of the earlier studies 
were related to the cultural aspect of the gramadevata cult, and very limited works were 


written from an art historical perspective. 


The Bangalore Rural district gazetteer published by the Government of Karnataka, 
edited by Dr Suryanath Kamath formed the basic source books of information for this 
Thesis. Essentials of Karnataka Folklore by Ramakrishna H.A and H.L Nagegowda 
provided useful information on the jatras. Encyclopaedia of the folk culture of Karnataka 
also provided useful information. The E.C volumes, the M.A.R's, E.I volumes gave 
original information about the gramadevatas. The reports from the archives also provided 


information about the outbreak ofthe diseases in Bangalore. 


In regard to the contribution made by indigenous scholars such as H.L Nagegowda, 
Dr M. Chidanandamurthy, Sri D. Lingaiah, Dr Siddalingaiah, Dr T. Govindaraju, Dr 
Chananna Walikar, Dr Byramangala Ramegowda, Dr Chekkere Shivashankar, Dr 
Ambalike Hiriyanna, etc undoubtedly provided very useful information on the 
gramadevatas of Bangalore rural as well as urban districts in relation to their history, 
mythology and festivals. Dr Siddalingaiah in his book ‘Gradmadevatagalu' gives 
information on the Gramadevatas by bringing the different facets of worship by citing 
examples from different taluks. Dr Chananna Walikar further gives a classification ofthe 
gramadevatas and analyses her mythologies. Dr Chekkere Shivashankar in his book 
‘Janapada Thiluvalike' describes the origin and development of the folk deities. Dr K.C 
Rangaswamy in his book gives the description of the gramadevatas of Channapatna from 
a socio cultural view. Dr Nallur Prasad's ‘Nallur Dorekali' gave an insight to the worship 
of the gramadevata of Nallur, Dr Jagannath Hebbale's work throws light on the jatras of 
the Hyderabad Karnataka region from a socio cultural perspective. M.N. Srinivas has 
analyzed the Hindu deities by proposing three categories: the all-India deities, the 
regional deities and the strictly local deities, with overlaps occurring between each ofthe 
categories. But even with this refinement, goddesses are much too dynamic to stay put in 
any category forever. Village Goddess is one such goddess, for she fits not simply all 
three of these categories, but a fourth, which Srinivas might wish to have named 
“diasporic deities”, that is, goddesses whose temples have moved beyond the boundaries 


of India. The articles by the above scholars were also helpful for the presentresearch. 


Furthermore, scholars like Jagadish Narain Tiwari, Jawaharlal Handoo, Bhatti H.S, 
B.C. Sinha, M.C.P Srivastava, etc provided an insight to the worship of the gramadevatas 
of North India. The concept of Mother Goddess discussed by these scholars helped in 
understanding the origin and development and analyzing the concept further. In addition, 
the works contributed by Western scholars like Henry Whitehead, Abbe J.A. Dubois, 


Elmore, David Kinsley; Francis Buchanan etc throw light on the general aspects ofthe 


gramadevatas. Henry Whitehead in his book “The Village gods of South India” has given 
description on the worship of the gramadevata cult in the Canarese and as well as in the 
Tamil country. Abbe J.A. Dubois in his book ‘Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, 
describes the rituals of the Mari festival. All the above scholarly works provided valuable 


and useful information for this research. 


However all the above scholarly work limits itself to the historical and mythological 
aspects of the gramadevatis and does not project the art historical perspective. 
Iconographical aspects are very limited in these works. Sculptural study, aesthetic 
aspects are sparingly included in their works. Most of the works by scholars on the 
present topic provide valuable information which tends to be general in nature. This 
thesis makes an effort to focus on the sculptural data, stylistic evolution, worshiping 
aspects at the rural and urban levels etc related to the gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural 


district. 


1.3 Objectives of the Present Research 


The concept of Matru devo bhava held in high esteem by the Indians has given riseto 
innumerable number of goddesses. The same concept is reflected in our folk religion with 


the majority ofthe gramadevatas being feminine divinities. 


When the germs of social revolution and of internal dissension among the several 
castes were developing, the position of the gramadevatas witnessed a period of socio 
religious changes, re interpretation andre adjustment of new order of things in Bangalore 
Rural district. As the religion of the gramadevatas helped the development of the society 
anda certain section of people, so did society in developing and modifying this religion as 
necessity arose. The literature and art of each age reflect the inventiveness of folk 
imagination as displayed in the creation of new orders of deities to help man in the 
solution of new problems of life. Many of the gramadevatas were invented at Bangalore 
Rural district to help the folks in the battle of life and they found solace and satisfaction by 


worshiping them. 


The worship, mythologies, and perceived “personalities” of goddesses change from 
one region to another, from one time period to another and from one community to 
another. This study proposes to show how their personality and functions have changed in 


the views of their worshipers and how another bifurcatory scheme suggest new insights 


into the dynamics of goddess analysis in Bangalore Rural district. The change in their 
nature can be delineated with particular specificity when we look at how the worship of 
this goddess has changed from the practices of older generations, whose residential roots 
tend to be rural, to those of the younger generations, who have moved to the cities to 


pursue the opportunities amiddle class lifestyle offers. 


The gramadevata temple further marks a new turn in middle-class religious 
sensibilities in relation to newer lower castes, new working classes and to shared rural 
roots. The gramadevata temples throughout South India, are giving shape architecturally 
and ritually to new religious sensibilities. The thesis focuses more directly on the shift in 
peoples’ perceptions of the goddess. How her perceived ‘personality’ as reflected in the 
stories about her and in the way people report their devotion to her are getting modified. 
The Thesis also endeavors to make a comprehensive study of the sculptural details and 
the artistic excellence of the folk artist. It is also aimed at an in depth study of the 
gramadevatd images of Bangalore Rural district covering the sculptural aspects such as 
form, pose, number of arms, vehicles, weapons etc. It is also aimed to conduct stylistic 
study ofthe images and an attempt to study the symbolism involved in the iconography of 
the gramadevata images of Bangalore Rural district. Images in the fields, dilapidated 
temples etc are also covered which sheds light on the prevalence of the gramadevata cult 


inalmost all parts of Bangalore Rural district. 


The approach of the present Thesis is to provide portraits of the most important 
feminine divinity and popular gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district. This study 
brings out the importance of the gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district as not only the 
integrator of all village life but also a living situation. The present thesis will draw upon a 
set of related disciplines like history, art history, anthropology and religious studies. The 
nature of this inquiry is necessarily interdisciplinary, as each of the mentioned disciplines 


has a unique approach to the gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district. 


1.4 Scope of the Present Research 


The area chosen is very vast with eight taluks of Bangalore Rural district which 
affords an opportunity for future research students to make an exhaustive quantitative 
study of the gramadevata cult in Bangalore Rural district. In this study only a limited 
number of images belonging to different taluks are studied and hence there is scope for 
further study on gramadevata images of the other areas of Bangalore Rural district not 


covered here. 
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The cataloguing of the gramadevata temples and the gramadevata images in 
Bangalore Rural district may also be undertaken as a subject for study. As for the literary 
aspects of the gramadevatas, there is a wide scope for research, given the rich literary 
heritage in the folk realm. The socio cultural aspects of the gramadevata cult displaying 


strange varieties of practices also afford an area of study for research scholars. 


Although there are several works on the history of goddesses in India, there is still 
need for a survey of Hindu goddesses, especially the gramadevatas which not only 
describes their main roles but also interprets the significance of folk religion within 
Hinduism. Further study with reference to the most impressive and formidable goddess 


of Bangalore Rural district, the gramadevatas can be taken up by research scholars. 


1.5 Limitations of this Study 


This study tends to be more general in nature given the fact that the geographical area 
of the study is vast. But as far as iconography is concerned it is more specific through the 
examples selected for study based on qualitative excellence. The sculptural study falls 
short of a quantitative analysis because of the large area and the period chosen. The 
inscriptional study falls short of its analysis as only the inscriptions bearing the names of 
the gramadevatas are mentioned. In Bangalore Rural district, male gramadevatas are a 
few as compared to the female divinities who usurp the supreme power. This Thesis also 
limits to the feminine divinities of the gramadevata cult as reflected in the folk 


mythology, cult and iconography. 


1.6 Research Methodology 


The methodology guide line is followed in preparing the present study on the topic 
entitled “Gramadevatas- A study of the Feminine Divine in Bangalore Rural District 
(16" to 19" A.D)”. First of all the research problem was formulated by deciding the 
area of interest and the aspect of the subject matter. In this regard the suggestion of the 
experts in the field and the guide were very helpful. This helped in understanding the 


problem and rephrasing the same into meaningful terms from an analytical point of view. 


Then the examination of the available literature to get acquainted with the subject 
was conducted. The literature concerning the concepts and theories and the literature 


consisting of studies made earlier similar to the one proposed was studied. This review 
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provided the knowledge about the data and other materials available for analytical 
purposes which helped to resolve the research problem in a meaningful context. The task 
of defining the problem was dealt by rephrasing the problem into analytical terms. Then 
the data which are to be collected, the characteristics of the data which are relevant, 
relations which are to be explored, the choice of techniques to be used in these 


explorations andthe form ofthe final report was formulated. 


Extensive literature survey 


Extensive literature survey * was made connected with the topic. For this purpose, 
the abstracting and indexing journals and published or unpublished Bibliographies were 
made. Academic journals, Conference proceedings, Government reports, books etc., 
were studied. The earlier studies which are similar to the present study in hand were 
carefully studied. Libraries like Mythic Society, ICHR, CKP, ASI, Bangalore, Mysore 


University library, City Central libraries to mention a few were of great help atthis stage. 


Development of working hypotheses 


After extensive literature survey hypothesis was formulated in order to draw out and 
test its logical or empirical consequences.” Formulating the hypothesis helped in 
sharpening the thinking and focused the attention on the more important facets of the 
problem. It also indicated the type of data required and the type of methods of data 
analysis to be used. This helped to channelize the concepts and get a better understanding 


onthe subject. 


Area sampling 


Area sampling which is quite close to cluster sampling when the total geographical 
area of interest happens to be a big one was applied for the present study. First the total 
area was divided into a number of smaller non-overlapping areas, generally called 
geographical clusters, then a number of these smaller areas are randomly selected, and 
units in these small areas are included in the sample.” Area sampling was especially 
helpful as the present study did not have the list of the population concerned. It also made 
the field interviewing more efficient since many interviews were conducted at each 


location. 
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Collecting the data: Field Visits 


Qualitative data collection ” has been employed for the present research. Primary 
data was collected through survey; field visits to several villages of Bangalore Rural 
district were conducted. Apart from the chosen area data was also collected at Varanasi 
etc (North India), Kuppam etc (Andhra Pradesh), Tituttanni etc (Tamil Nadu) and other 
places. The field visits in this research includes the villages of the eight taluks of 
Bangalore Rural district. (Appendix-I) Although several villages have been surveyed in 
this research, the only ones possessing appropriate data on the gramadevatas have been 


mentioned. The data has been compiled using the followings ways. 


By observation 


This research has employed the method of participant observation and direct 
observation. Participant observation helped the present study by being the participant in 
the observation of the culture which helped to analyze the cult of the gramadevatas in 
proximity. Direct observation method implied the collection of information by way of 
own observation, without interviewing the respondents.” The information obtained 
relates to what is currently happening and is not complicated by either the past behavior 
or future intentions or attitudes of respondents. The data collected was analyzed by direct 
participation during the jatras and worship at few places of Bangalore rural and urban 
districts which gave immense exposure and knowledge about the religious patterns 


followed in the worship. 


Through personal interview 


The present study followed arigid procedure and tried to seek answers to a set of pre- 
conceived questions through personal interviews.” Interviews with priests, villagers and 
enthusiastic people around temples also yielded a lot of information about the 
gramadevatas and the cult. The information included dates of fairs and festivals, local 
legends, stories, customs and folk practices, rituals and sacrifices etc. The interviews 
conducted in Bangalore Rural and Urban districts revealed the popularity of the 
gramadevatas. Knowledge ofthe local dialect made the interviews easier which helped in 


understanding the various facets ofthe gramadevata cult. 
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Visual data 


Tangible work of art always has been considered as the most authentic source as it 
stands as accurate historical evidence. The sources explored in this research affirm the 
antiquity and degree of authenticity of the gramadevatas in the region. In this regard 
various temple sites, museums have been visited in order to obtain the data of the 
gramadevatas. Visits to villages like Muniyappanadoddi (Channapatna Tq), 
Arasanahalli, Bidanur, Devanahalli (Devanahalli Tq), Konanahalli, Maralagondala, 
Tavarekere (Magadi Tq), Ankanahalli (Ramanagara Tq), Kuppam (Andhra Pradesh) 
Mavalli (Bangalore Urban district) etc during the jatras revealed a lot of information. The 
intermingling of various sects of people in worshiping the gramadevata witnessed during 
these occasions indicated that the gramadevatas transgressed all constraints of caste and 


creed in Bangalore Rural district. 


Maps and Photographs 


Maps that are necessary to indicate the geographical area within the parameters of 
Bangalore Rural district have been provided in this present study. In several temples of 
the chosen area under study, photography was restricted, if allowed, the gramadevatas 
were fully decorated (PL-02). Therefore few photographs were helpful to study the 


iconographical aspects ofthe gramadevatas. 


Analysis of data 


After the data was collected, the task of analyzing them was carried out. The analysis 
of data required a number of closely related operations such as establishment of 
categories, the application of these categories to raw data through coding, tabulation and 
then statistical inferences were prepared. The bulky data was condensed into a few 
manageable groups and tables for further analysis were made. Editing improved the 
quality of the data for coding. With coding the stage was ready for tabulation.” By the 
method of tabulation, classified data were put in the form of tables. Computers not only 
saved time but also made it possible to study large number of variables simultaneously. 
The collected data was analyzed with the help of various statistical measures. Using 
SPSS software and Microsoft Excel helped the present study to bring out the statistics 


accurately. 
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This study involved the use of different sources of information. The Epigraphs, 
Annualreports, Manuals, Archives, the Sthalapuranas constitute the important sources of 
data. The data from these sources are supplement by participant observation in the annual 


festivals and the gramadevata jatras as and when possible. 
1.7 Plan of Research 


The data collected from various sources and documented under separate headings 
was formulated into a systematic Thesis which includes the textual material divided into 
various chapters supported and supplemented by a list of maps, photo plates and list of 
books referred. The format of the thesis contains seven chapters including Introduction 
and Conclusion provided with sub chapters. The references and notes are stated atthe end 
of each chapter. Although the focus of this thesis is mainly on the gramadevatas of 
Bangalore Rural district, yet in terms of antiquity, the areas of origin, characteristics, 
mythology etc is felt necessary to analyze the concept. Hence the chapters are planned 
accordingly and have been provided with maps, tables, graphs, figures and photographs 


ofthe gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district. 


The first Chapter gives an introduction about the Grimadevatas. The gramadevatas, 
considered as Saktis are a dominant force in the religious life of the people of Bangalore 
Rural district. The worship of the gramadevatas existed at a pan Indian level, however, in 
Karnataka, especially in Bangalore Rural district; it evolved as a popular religious system 
of the people with the emergence of numerous gramadevatas under various names. The 
chapter also throws light on the works of the previous scholars on the subject which are 
not felt adequate, and had inspired this study on the topic ofthe gramadevatas particularly 
that of Bangalore Rural district. It also discusses the objectives and scope of the present 
research. As the area chosen is very vast, the limitation of the research is also discussed. 
The methodology which 1s very significant in the research is discussed in the chapter. The 


chapter is distributed into seven sub chapters of the main chapter. 


The second chapter gives a brief description of Bangalore Rural district. It discusses 
the origin ofthe gramadevata cult with its development. The concept ofthe gramadevatas 
can be traced to the pre historic past, the idea which developed as the protectors of the 
village who had control over diseases and disasters took a further dimension. The 
significant development that happened to the concept ofthe gramadevatas is investigated 
inthis chapter. The cult which developed with religious beliefs accepted by the masses 
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succeeded in transforming as a dominating cult in Bangalore Rural district. The study is 
supported by mythology and is discussed as contained in the sthalapuranas. The study of 
mythology of the gramadevatas acts as a backdrop for the study of her cult as well as 
iconography. The different communities in Karnataka have their religious life centered 
on the worship of the gramadevatas, the chapter investigates this, thereby throwing light 
on her popularity and the faith of the people in this cult. Epigraphs of our country, apart 
from being indispensable source material for various branches of history, have a fund of 
information valuable for folkloristic studies also. The data available in the inscriptions of 
Karnataka gave information about the gramadevatas, the grants given for the 
maintenance of the gramadevata temples, the sacrifices etc. Some of the inscriptions 
related outside the area of study are also considered to establish the importance of the 
worship during the chosen period. The chapter has been discussed under five 


subchapters. 


The third chapter examines the various characteristics of the gramadevata cult which 
are important to understand the concept and analyze the cult. Few gramadevatas who are 
attributed with various diseases are discussed in this chapter. The chapter also discusses 
the jatras and rituals of the gramadevata cult as observed at Bangalore Rural district. The 
folk dances related to the gramadevatas which adds colour and richness to the worship are 


also discussed in this chapter. The chapter has been discussed under two subchapters. 


The fourth chapter investigates Gramadevata Maramma in Bangalore Rural district 
as the Feminine Divine goddess. Gramadevata Maramma who is associated with small 
pox is the goddess much propitiated and adored throughout the district. Her 
characteristics are analyzed in this chapter. The existence of small pox and its mention in 
various texts is discussed. The chapter also investigates the worship of Gramadevatd 
Maramma at the rural and the urban level by drawing the variations displayed in the cult. 
It also tries to derive that her worship is significant at both the areas and she is the Mother 
much adored by both her counterparts. The chapter is investigated under two 


subchapters. 


The fifth chapter deals with the worship of the gramadevatas in the eight taluks of 
Bangalore Rural district. This chapter is mainly based on field work bringing out the 
different facets of the gramadevata cult in the chosen area. The worship of the 
gramadevatais in Channapatna Taluk, Devanahalli Taluk, Doddaballapura Taluk, 
Hoskote Taluk, Kanakapura Taluk, Magadi Taluk, Nelamangala Taluk and Ramanagara 


Taluk are discussed in this chapter under eight subchapters. 
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The sixth chapter reveals the gramadevata icons from an art historical perspective. 
The icons are discussed from the folk sphere. The sculptural arts and the iconographical 
aspects of the selected gramadevatas ofthe different regions of Bangalore Rural district 
are studied. This is basically an iconographic study based on extensive field work 
undertaken by the author. It includes an enquiry into aspects ofthe gramadevataA images 
such as the features, attributes, weapons, vehicles and associates. This chapter is a 
formal study of the plastic form of the images that includes the stylistic variations and 
symbolism reflected in the gramadevata images. This chapter is discussed under one 


subchapter. 


The seventh chapter contains a resume of the work which includes conclusive 
observations and remarks concerning many aspects of the gramadevatas like cult, 
mythology and iconography and other related issues of the gramadevata cult in 
Bangalore Rural district. In this chapter the entire thesis is condensed into an 
observational analysis of various aspects of the gramadevata as borne out by the 
evidences as also socio religious customary practices of this living faith as far as 
Bangalore Rural district is concerned. There is a list of references at the end of each of 


these chapters. 


Apart from the textual portion, the last portion of the Thesis contains 'Appendices' 
which are aimed at giving extra information on some of the topics. Also ‘Glossary of 
Words’ gives explanatory meanings of non-English words such as Kannada and Sanskrit 
words. The list of selected books referred during the course of this research, which 
includes original works, translations, secondary sources, journals, reports, periodicals, 
websites etc, are given in the ‘Selected Bibliography’ section. To facilitate better 
understanding of the subject and make it more authentic, maps and photo plates are 


systematically furnished in the Thesis. 
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Chapter 2 


Antiquity of the GraAmadevata Cult in Bangalore Rural district 


2.1 A brief historical study of Bangalore Rural district 


Bangalore Rural district came into being on the 15" August 1986 with the division of 
Bangalore district into Bangalore Rural and Bangalore (Urban). The district occupies 16” 
place in size, Bidar, Mandya, Kodagu and Bangalore (Urban) districts occupying next 
ranks in succession in the Karnataka state (MAP-01). Bangalore Rural district is located 
in the south-eastern corner of Karnataka state. Spanning a geographical area of 5,814 sq 
km, the district lies stretched between the latitudinal parallels of 12°15'E and 13°35'Non 
the one hand and the longitudinal meridians of 77’ 05' E and 78° E on the other. The 
Arkavati, the Kanva and the Dakshina Pinakini are the tributary rivers which flow 
through the district. Cultivable lands are mainly rain-fed and dry farming is a 
characteristic feature ofthe district. By and large this rural district is agricultural and ragi 
is the main crop. The outline map ofthe district seems to roughly resemble a human ear to 


the head representing the Bangalore (Urban) district. 


The social and cultural life of the people of Bangalore Rural district is almost 
uniform and similar throughout the district. The rural people are mostly agriculturists. 
Hinduism, Islam and Christianity are the religions in the district with notable population. 
The Hindus of the district are divided into many caste, sects and cults. Hindus worship 
mainly Vishnu and Ishvara, their consorts and incarnations. Village deities like 
Maramma, Pattallamma, Gangamma, Muthyalamma, Maheshwaramma, etc and other 


such goddesses are worshiped. 


The geographical area of this study is Bangalore Rural district consisting of eight 
taluks with several villages, which between 16" to 19" centuries witnessed tremendous 
changes in the sphere of religion. The Bangalore Rural district derives its name from its 
headquarters town, Bangalore and majority of the district consists of rural areas. The 
Bangalore Rural district with its headquarters at Bangalore consists of Channapatna, 
Ramanagaram, Kanakapura, Doddaballapura, Hoskote (excluding Bidarahalli hobli), 
Magadi (excluding Tavarekere hobli), Devanahalli (except Jala hobli) and Nelamangala 
(except Dasanapura hobli) taluks. The Bangalore Rural district is now organised into 
eight taluks which are grouped into two sub-divisions,” namely Doddaballpura sub- 
division, comprising of Doddaballapura, Hoskote, Devanahalli and Nelamangala taluks 
and Ramanagara sub-division comprising of Ramanagara, Channapatna, Magadi and 


Kanakapurataluks (MAP-02). 
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Channapatna situated on the state highway (60 km from Bangalore) is one of the 
considerably old towns. The place was under the Gangas as Mankunda and was the 
secondary capital ofthe Gangas for some-time. Later it was under the Cholas followed by 
the Hoysalas and the Vijayanagara rulers. The fort of the town appears to have been built 
in about 1580 by Jagadevaraya. In 1630, Mysore ruler Chamaraja Wodeyar occupied 
Channapatna. The Marathas led by Gopala Hari took possession of the fort in 1759. But 
soon Hyder Ali recaptured it. Tipu Sultan in 1790 dismantled the fort owing to its 
vulnerability and removed its guns and stores.’ Channapatna has three hoblies, namely, 
Kasaba, Malur and Virupakshapura. The taluk is famous for wooden toys. The taluk has 
temples of Varadaraja, Arakeshwara, Gopalaswamy, Prasanna Anjaneya etc. The taluk 


with several villages inthe hobli has various temples dedicated to the gramadevatas. 


Devanahalli situated at a distance of 39 km from Bangalore is a taluk headquarters 
and is mentioned variously in several records as Devanapura, Devandanahall etc. In 
about 1501, Mallabhairegowda of Avati is said to have built a fort with the consent of 
'Deva' a feudatory at Devanadoddi and changed the name of the place to Devanahalli. In 
1747 Mysore dynasty conquered the place. The Marathas conquered it several times from 
Mysore. The present fort with large and tall walls having bastions at suitable points is 
ascribed to Haider and Tipu Sultan. Devanahalli has four hoblies namely Devanahall, 
Vijayapura, Channarayapatana and Kundana.’ Temples of Ranganathaswamy, 
Veerabhadraswamy, Kallamma etc are found in the taluk. Temples dedicated to 


gramadevatas are also found in the taluk. 


Doddaballapura situated to the north-west of Bangalore is a sub-division and taluk 
center. Doddaballapura was a celebrated commercial centre right from the Hoysala 
period. There is also a view that the town was founded by a feudatory Malbhairegowda of 
the Avati clan. Doddaballapura continued to be in the hands of the Bijapur Sultans for the 
next forty years. In 1761, Haider Ali annexed the region and subsequently it passed on to 
the Wodeyars of Mysore. Doddaballapura has five hoblies namely, Doddballapura, 
Madhure, Doddabelavangala, Sasalu and Tubagere.’ Important temples such as 
Venkataramana, Someshwara, Ishwara, Chowdeshwari are in the taluk. Many temples 


dedicated to the gramadevatas are found in the taluk. 


Hoskote situated at a distance of 12 km from Bangalore was a pre-historic center. 
Thammegowda is said to have annexed places like Anekal, Mulbagal and Punganur 
(A.P). His successors ruled till 1638 A.D. Shortly after, the territory was conquered by the 


Bijapur army; it subsequently was conferred as a jahgir on Shahji whoresided at 
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Bangalore. On the capture ofthese districts by the mughal army 1756, Hoskote was taken 
by the Mysore army, but was subdued by the Marathas (Peshwa). It changed hands 
several times until it was finally annexed by Haider Ali in 1761 A.D.” Hoskote has five 
hoblies namely Hoskote, Sulibele, Nandagudi, Jadigenahalli and Anugondanahalli. 
Temples of Avimukteshwara, Varadaraja, Panduranga etc are found in the taluk. Many 
temples dedicated to the gramadevatas especially the female goddesses are found in the 
taluk. 


Kanakapura situated to the (50 km from Bangalore) south of Bangalore is on the 
right bank of the river Arkavati. The place was originally under the Gangas and later 
under the Cholas. Later, the Hoysalas made it a major headquarters of a province. Its 
name was changed from Kanakapura from its original Kanakanahalli. Kanakapura has 
six hoblies namely Kanakapura, Harohalli, Doddamaralawadi, Kodihalli, Uyyamballi 
and Sathnur. ’ The place has temples of Anjaneya, Ranganatha, Kabballamma, Maramma 


etc. 


Magadi is situated ata distance of 51 km from Bangalore. Magadi was believed to be 
founded by a Chola king. It is also described as associated with sage Mandavya. In old 
records, Immadi Kempe Gowda of Bangalore had this place under his control during the 
16" century and the family made Magadi their headquarters in 1638. He and his 
successors held it in their possession till 1728 when it was captured by the ruler of 
Mysore. The place has a small fort, the remains of which can still be seen in the town and 
it is said to have been built by Kempe Gowda.” Magadi has five hoblies namely Magadi, 
Madbal, Thippasandra, Kudur and Solur. Temples of Rameshwara, Ranganathaswamy, 


Panchalingas and many temples dedicated to the gramadevatas are found in the taluk. 


Nelamangala situated on the national highway (27 km from Bangalore) is found 
mentioned as 'Nelavangala' in a record dated 1464 A.D. of Vijayanagara feudatory from 
Kanasawadi. Nelamangala appears to have been transferred to the Mysore Rajas along 
with Thyamagondlu by the Mughals, around 1689 A.D., having acquired it from Bijapur.” 
Nelamangala has three hoblies namely Nelamangala, Sompura, Thyamagondlu. The 
place has temples of Anjaneya, Basaveshwara, Kashivishveshwara etc., with many 


temples dedicated to the gramadevatas. 


Ramanagara situated in a valley surrounded by (48 km from Bangalore) rocky 
hillocks. It is spread on either banks of the Arkavati and the old bridge connecting the 
town built by Sir Barry Close, the resident of the royal court of Mysore. Hence the place 
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was named Closepet, as mentioned in a Persian as well as Kannada record, erected by 
Diwan Purnaiah in 1800. The present name Ramanagara finds its origin from the once 
existed village Ramagiri below the Ramadevarabetta.” Ramanagara has four hoblies 
namely Ramanagara, Bidadi, Kylancha and Kutagal. Temples of Anjaneya, Ramadeva, 
Revanasiddeshwara etc are found in the taluk. The taluk has several temples dedicated to 


the gramadevatas in the villages. 


All the taluks of Bangalore Rural district have temples dedicated to the 
gramadevatas. Every village has its own gramadevata belonging to different 
communities and related to different diseases. The people are ardent worshipers and 


show their devotion by performing the jatras. 


2.2 Origin and Development of the Gramadevata Cult 


One of the earliest characteristic of human behavior is the worship of Mother 
Goddess. From the beginning of his evolution, man has been wonderstruck by the 
mystery of creation. Seeing the Mother as the concrete creator he has bestowed both 
respect and awe for the female principle. When man started to entertain the rudiments of 
religion, statues of mother goddess-crudely carved stone Venuses of the upper 
Palaeolithic times were the first religious symbols in anthropomorphic form. Since then 
the worship of Mother Goddess has become universal in all communities down the ages." 
All through the archaeological remains of the Indus Valley Civilization, which created a 
new standard of culture for South Asia in the third and second millennia B.C.E., one finds 
a distinctive set of female terracotta figures.” The functions they served or what they 
meant to those who made and kept them cannot be told exactly, but there seems no 
question about their ubiquity or importance. Moreover, the styles of modeling they 
display were carried forward into subsequent ages. Female sculptures from the Mauryan 
period (fourth to second centuries B.C.E) and even later look very much like their 
prototypes. By that time clear evidence of a religion that projected the divine in both 
masculine and feminine terms could be found.” A miniature terracotta figure of mother 
goddess found at Oriup in Bhagalpur district in Bihar may be one of the earliest figures 
belonging to the Neolithic-Chalcolithic period in India. The prominence of this worship 
is found in Harappan culture also. She does not only hold high antiquity, but it also seems 
that she is the earliest manifestation in bone, ivory, stone and bas relief with the maternal 
organs grossly exaggerated with pendulous breasts, broad hips, rotund buttocks and 
excessive corpulence suggestive of pregnancy. Thus her iconographic forms were fixed 
and individualized and she got the status of an ultimate Goddess or Universal Mother," 


responsible for giving life, vitality and prosperity. 
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Murray classified the figurines into three groups: the Divine woman or Ishtar type; 
the Divine Mother or Isis type; and the personified Yoni or Baubo type. The Divine 
woman of Ishtar type discovered from a number of Indus Valley sites with their upper 
body nude, and arms kept in dispassionate manner whereas the Divine Mother or Isis type 
is represented by a child suckling the breast of the female figurine. These clay figurines 
were kept in every house and streets of Mohenjodaro and Harappa, as a tutelary divinity 
much as the Mother Goddess which is taken to be still the guardian of the house and 
village in India presiding over child birth and daily needs. In the form of grama-devata 


she is worshiped throughout India.” 


In primitive society the clan centered around women, the responsibility of rearing 
the young and in imparting to them whatever could be characterized as the human 
heritage at the dawn of civilization was rested on them. The woman was not only the 
symbol of generation, but the actual producer of life. Her organs and attributes were 
thought to be endowed with generative power, and so they were the life giving symbol. 
This has been proved by the plentiful discovery of Palaeolithic female figurines” in bone, 


ivory, and stone with the maternal organs grossly exaggerated. 


In course of time, the function of the male in the process of generation became 
recognized, and a Male principle was introduced. The establishment of husbandry and 
domestication of animals among the pastorals, and with the introduction of the cattle- 
drawn plough, the economic importance of the males increased further, as a result of 
which the insignificant male god became co-equal and eventually the predominant 
partner. But when the transition from hunting to food—gathering to the higher forms of 
production was marked by an extensive development of primitive agriculture, the 
function of the life-producing mother was extended to the vegetable kingdom. The 
Mother Goddess was thus identified with the Mother Earth who became the womb in 
which the crops were sown. The connection between the growth of agriculture and the 
origin of the village communities revived her cult as Earth and Corn Mother.” All over the 
world, the presiding deities of agriculture are mainly goddesses, because the idea of 
fertility and reproduction is connected with women. The idea that the goddess of fertility 
must herself be fertile obviously led to the conception of Mother Goddess as the 
protectress of children.” The protection of the children cannot forsake them even in their 
youth and old age. She had to protect them from disease and other troubles. That is why 
all over the world Mother Goddess has been conspicuously associated with diseases. In 
this way many other attributes were added to her original conception, making her a 


composite deity representing the basic facts of human life.” The small pox goddess is a 
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form of Divine Mother universally adored under different names throughout India. From 
the most backward tribes and castes to the educated classes, the small pox goddess is 
much dreaded. This goddess may either avert small pox or cause it.” People all over the 
country worship the small pox goddess with utmost devotion under multifarious names. 
The gramadevatas all over India are associated with diseases, as Shitala is associated with 
small pox in North India, gramadevata Maramma, Plagueamma, Doddamma etc are 


associated with various diseases in Bangalore Rural district. 


The thought that a goddess of fertility and child birth might also be the protectress 
deity of a primitive city which could not flourish without an extensive agricultural 
background was correlated.” The concept of the Mother Goddesses as deity for 
protection gave rise to various gramadevatds acting as guardian deities in Bangalore 
Rural district. References to the city-goddesses of India (nagara devatd) are found in 
many sources. They were not only protective deities but also maintainers of luck and 


prosperity (nagara laksmi).” 


The cult ofthe Mother Goddess had a prominent position among the earliest ancient 
hunting tribes of India scattered in different regions known as the Sabara, Pulinda, Kirita, 
etc. Their descendants, who survive to this day in different parts ofthe country, follow the 
same religious tradition. Many tribes have become completely hinduized and have lost 
their original tribal character and now belong to lower strata of Hindu society. With the 
development of agriculture and cattle-rearing, numerous tribes that previously subsisted 
on hunting and food-gathering came under the new system of production and became 
settled in villages as agriculturists or followers of other occupations. Most of the village 
deities were originally tribal deities.” The tribal deities later acquired prominence acting 
as the guardians and protectors of the village and played an important role in the religious 


structure ofthe rural folks. 


In South India, Sakti shrines could only raise their heads within the compounds of 
the great Siva temples.” From about the beginning of the Christian era, the popular cults 
ofthe Female Principle were gradually becoming the driving force even in the case ofthe 
higher religions. The pre-vedic god, who later came to be regarded as Siva under diverse 
historical conditions, was deeply associated with the Mother Goddess cult of the 
Harappan religion. From about the third century B.C., Saivism appeared in India as a 
distinct sectarian religion. By nature, Saivism was the religion of the masses, especially 
of the lower strata of the society, and, hence it had the greatest potentiality of absorbing 
the Mother Goddess elements.” The Mother Goddess found a ground most favorable for 


their expression andthe ideas centering round the female principle developed. 
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The trend of documenting the South Indian goddess worship began in the fourteenth 
century and continued right through the later pre-colonial period of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Eighteenth century South India was still a land which established 
'peasant' communities overlapped and interacted with groups who were only just 
beginning to adopt a sedentary agrarian lifestyle. At the same time, they were trying to 
evolve as a ritual community with their own gods and a set of recognized boundaries 
preserved by the fierce guardians.” The society of the village was thought as a domain of 
order and civilization which contained dangers beyond the residential quarters. This 
thought gave way to the increase of the worship of the gramadevatas with their set of 
ritual patterns. By the beginning of the eighteenth century the most conspicuous 
developments in South Indian religious life were the accelerated growth of major 
temples, pilgrimage places and the creation of elaborate new rituals. Until the period of 
direct British rule, it was not Brahmans or Sanskritic ritual but the growth of new warrior 
kingdoms which provided the main source of change in south Indian religious life. The 
seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries saw the nayaka and the palegar domains expand 
and commercialize. These warrior rulers provided the critical link between the religion of 
the blood taking power divinities and the traditions of worship which focused on the great 
regional centers of formal Hindu culture.” Most probably their power divinities were 
built near the entrances of their forts. The temples dedicated to these divinities were most 
probably built by them to provide protection and receive blessings. The temples on the 
precincts of the fort, the rituals that are performed and the stories narrated about them 


stand testimony ofthe importance ofthe gramadevatas during these centuries. 


Ethnographers like Sonnerat, Caldwell, Dubois, Whitehead, Ziegenbalg etc refers to 
the worship and provides a description of the practices and the annual fairs. The 
descriptions by these Ethnographers during the 16" and 19" centuries provide 
information about the rituals followed in the worship. The South Indian religious 
landscape changed rapidly in the later seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Brahmans 
migrated in large numbers to the new court center.” This further marked a change in the 
religious concepts of the cult with their intervention. The religion gained popularity and 
the worship of the gramadevatas became dominant all over the country under different 
names. Mariamma, Maramma etc as the gramadevatas took a distinct position in the 


religious structure of the rural populace in South India. 
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Gramadevata Cult 


The belief of the primitive man that divine power has an invisible base somewhere 
across the sky and showed its anger through lightning and thunder, floods, droughts, 
famines etc gave birth to supernatural unknown that was fierce and friendly. He started 
pitching his faith in things of abstract origins for healing, comfort and salvation,” the 
mighty trees in the jungle, the huge rocks or mountains, the deep sea waters, venomous 
creatures and other similar objects and animate beings became their piously exquisite 
forces or deities or gods, fit to worship in order to alleviate their misfortunes and sorrows 


and to hope for the brighter days ahead. 


The worship manifested itself in several ways; image, idol, symbol, carved on rock, 
metal etc., and with this began various methods of performing rites and rituals to pacify 
the gods and goddesses. This further shaped itself in molding stories, legends, fables, 
myths and parables.” Because of the dispersion of population against plains, river beds, 
valleys and mountain ranges, the unlettered folks formed their own clusters faithfully 
following certain customs and manners. With the passage of time each ethnic group 
diverged from the other on account of geographical boundaries. This gave rise to various 


beliefs and legends being intertwined within these gave rise to customs and rituals. 


Different tribes, races, nomadic and semi nomadic groups have lived their lives 
according to their diverse geographical environments leading to the growth of varied 
cultural worlds of peoples. Folk group on due course developed, despite many 
similarities of behavior, many distinctive characteristics in their life-styles, consisting of 
practices and customs, group behavior, religious character etc. These aspects provide the 


subject-matter for reflection on folk culture and folk religion.” 


Folk religion is not something that takes its birth on the basis of written texts and 
finds its way on the precincts of a thorough philosophical background. Most of its 
substance is an offshoot of imitation, imbibing cults of worship of super natural elements 
and various types of incredible beliefs. Folks believe that there is a force around them 
which would be constantly monitoring and protecting them which makes them to seek 
divinity all around. They believe that their gods and goddesses live in their vicinity and 
they have to propitiate them to getrid of diseases and distresses. Thus itis the concerns of 
assuming the presence of divinity in all elements that establishes a strong foundation for 
folk religion. The folk religion and culture of Karnataka reflected in the worship of 
numerous gods and goddesses with special attention on the gramadevatas giving way to 


innumerable folk gods and goddesses. 
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Worshiping the gramadevatas is a dominant feature of the folk religion in Karnataka 
and the worship of the Mother Goddess is very old and seems to be one of the earliest 
forms of worship. The Mother Goddess is worshiped in her various forms and called by 
various names such as Maramma, Kabballamma, Bisilamma etc in Bangalore Rural 
district. Every village has one or two village deities represented by an image or a stone or 
some other symbol and in many places a temple is built for her. The villagers hold a 
festival (jatra) in her honor every year generally in summer. They are worshiped during 
other occasions also especially, whenever epidemics break out. Some of the important 
goddesses in the district are Kabballamma, Degula Mari, Bananthi Maramma 
(Kanakapura Tq), Chowdeshwari of Bevoor, Maramma at Mankunda (Channapatna Tq), 
Maramma of Bhudhihal (Nelamangala Tq), Bananthamma of Harohalli (Kanakapura 
Tq), Maramma and Bisalamma of Magadi (Magadi Tq), Madduramma of Upparahalli 
(Hoskote Tq), Karagaddamma of Karagadahalli, Maramma of Koramangala 
(Devanahalli Tq), Bandikallamma of Ramanagara (Ramanagara Tq) etc. The cult of the 
gramadevatas is widespread in the agro-pastoral landscapes of the Bangalore Rural 
district, a phenomenon which is quite striking also in other parts of India. The 
grimadevatas are the personifications of unbridled female power who are malevolent as 
well as benevolent. The people of Bangalore Rural district worship the gramadevatas and 
fulfil their vows seeking redress for the cure of ailments and illnesses, begetting children, 
and tiding over crisis, situation like disputes and feuds and for the general well being. 
There are thousands of shrines dedicated to the gramadevatas all over Bangalore Rural 


district. 


The worship of stocks and stones which are unusual in size, shape, the worship of 
animals that are feared, the worship of dead relatives, the worship of spirit, the worship of 
local incarnations of deities and their symbols, the worship of the supreme gods of 


Hinduism ” etc are found in the religious conceptions ofthe people all over the country. 


The worship of stocks and stones with different modifications finds their place and 
meaning in the general order of the people's religion. This worship has been placed in the 
lowest class, because it is taken to represent the earliest phase of Indian fetishism. 
Fetishism is defined as the straightforward objective adoration of visible substances 
fancied to posses some mysterious influence or faculty.” And to this type all such 
practices as the worship of a stone that is oddly shaped, a huge boulder lying alone in the 
plain, a milestone with strange hieroglyphics, the worship ofa spirit, a telegraph post, any 
object that catches attention as being out of the common way are classed under the folk 


religious practice of the rural masses. This has given rise to innumerable gods and 
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goddesses, the gramadevatas being one among them in the folk religious pantheon. The 
graimadevatas are further classed into different categories. Regional wise the 
gramadevatas in Karnataka are divided into National deities, Regional deities and Local 
deities.” National deities are those deities who are worshiped all over India apart from 
Karnataka, having similarity in legend and worshiped under various names. For example 
Maramma's legend is almost universal everywhere and we find the worship and ritual 
related to the legend everywhere. The legend of Yellamma is also widespread and 
popular. With little variations in the legends and the performance of the rituals these 


deities are classified as national deities. 


The deities, popular only in Karnataka and are unknown to the other parts of the 
country are classified as regional deities. For example Kabballamma of Kabbal, 
Mulkatamma of Bommanahalli (Doddaballapura Tq), Chowdamma of Beevoru, 
Maramma of Bydarahalli, Kote Maramma of Channapatana, Maramma of Munkunda, 
Maheshwaramma of Bettanahalli (Devanahalli Tq), Muthyalamma of Bashettihalli, 
Sappallamma of Doddanallurhalli (Hoskote Tq), Maramma of Budhihal (Nelamangala 


Tq) etc are popular in that particular region, and are termed as regional deities (PL-03). 


Local deities are those who are purely local in their origin and are the caretakers of 
that particular locality, sometimes its taluk and its district. Their protection is limited to 
that particular locality. For example Kukkal Maramma of Kallangate of Magadi taluk, 
Mande Maramma of Begur in Nelamangala taluk are concerned with that particular 


village and only people from that village are their ardent worshipers. 


Evidence for this universality are the regional complications of the practices of 
popular Hinduism made by an earlier generation of ethnographers and the 
impressionistic generalizations made by observers deeply immersed in such lore. A type 


of attachment-retribution and magical complex may be universal to village India. 


From the practices, relating to village guardians, the godlings of disease, the hero 
cults, etc detailed by the ethnographers in the Frazer-Taylor tradition, one can witness an 
impressionistic model of Village Hinduism. J.N Farquhar detailed the characteristic 
patterns inducible to such a model in 1912. He said “ The worship to which the ignorant 
Indian villager clings with most fervor Is just the village divinity, these are found all over 
India, varying everywhere, yet retaining broad similarities everywhere.” The great 
majority of these divinities are goddesses. They are propitiated rather than adored, 
visitations, disease, famine, earthquake, etc are attributed to them; and special sacrifices 


and festivals are held to induce them to remove the scourge. Animals are usually 
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sacrificed to them on these occasions. The shrines of these divinities are of the rudest 
description” (Farquhar, 1912:188-89). 


The universality of specific goddesses was also recognized by Monier-Williams, 
who, in 1883, said “The small pox goddess is a form of divine mother universally adored 
under different names through every part of India. In the upper provinces she is called 
Shitala Devi or simply Devi. In the South, her name is Mariamman, ‘mother of death’ 
(Monier-Williams, 1883:227).” MN Srinivas, on the basis of his knowledge and 
observation, recognized the ubiquitous pattern of the worship of village deities. He said: 
“Village deities are an All-India phenomenon”. By this it is meant that the deities who are 
worshiped in villages in various parts of India have more or less the same character and 
attributes and that the technique for propitiating them is broadly similar (Srinivas, 
1952:179).* The observations by the scholars gives a picture of the divinity worshiped, 
the cult practices and at the same time mentions the association of the goddess with the 
disease. Gramadevatas associated with diseases and for protection have increased in 
numbers and changes have occurred in the system. The gramadevata cult has emerged as 


a popular Sakti cultin Bangalore rural district. 


The gramadevatas are areality in the lives ofthe people of Bangalore Rural district, a 
real presence and both the ordering principle and the symbol of the village's existence. 
They are dynamic and alive. They are not just symbols but living entities within the 
culture itself. Like the villagers they accept difficulties and troubling problems. Like 
them they cope with all kinds of diversity without becoming violent; they hold the village 
life in equilibrium, they protect them from disease, from all kinds of destruction, 
violence, accidents, crop failure etc. Mothers worship her for the health and well being of 


their children. Villagers worship her for their general welfare ofthe village. 


The welfare of the village includes the well-being, health and prosperity of the 
inhabitants as well as their security, and regeneration. Regeneration means the continuity 
of human birth, living free from disease and evil spirits, as well as successful crops. The 
gramadevatas place the humans in harmony with nature, and reaffirms their connection 
to nature. For example, the tree that is one of her primal manifestations is also asymbol of 
regeneration. The stone manifest her sacred power. The villagers believe that she comes 
out of the earth. Throughout the world Earth was identified with women in all stages of 
culture.” The fecundity of Earth was taken to be equal to that of women. The worship of 
Mother Goddess ‘from time immemorial’ is ‘deep-rooted and ubiquitous’ in India.” The 
Mother Goddess as the gramadevatas finds a special place in the religious sphere of the 
people all over the country and exists as a popular cult in Bangalore Rural district. 
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Not only mother, but womanhood in general, commands respect in Indian society, 
and motherhood in particular is held in very high esteem. In India, her children 
presupposing a glorious tradition of mother worship install Mother on a highest pedestal 
of reverence. As a result Saktism became a very important sect of Hindu religion and 
continues to be so. Followers of this religion conceive the Great Goddess as the 
personification of primordial energy and the source of all divine and cosmic evolution. 
Such a completely female oriented system in the religious history of the world is found 
nowhere except in India.” Saktism, which was fully established as a powerful religious 
sect was definitely a direct offshoot of the primitive mother goddess cult which was so 
prominent a feature of the religion of the agricultural people. This religion found its 
approach in the worship of the gramadevatas in Bangalore rural district which later 
developed as a cult in the region. The gramadevatas are worshiped all over the country 
with utmost devotion and the faith embedded in this religious cult is extraordinary to the 


people ofthis country. 


2.3 Mythology of the GraAmadevatas in Bangalore Rural District 


Mythology is the product of human mind. According to Levi-Strauss the purpose ofa 
myth is to provide a logical model capable of overcoming a contradiction (Levi-Strauss, 
1969:216). Myths have been and still are, widely interpreted in conflicting ways as 
“fallen gods”; as “disease of language”, as “collective dreams” or as “survivals of rituals” 
etc. “With myth anything is possible” (Levi-Strauss, 1969:246). Myth was the ancient 
man's only scientific device or a logical tool for solving the basic conflicts he faced in his 
life; a life, which like ours or any other people, was full of problems, contradictions, 
mysteries; a life, which without a scientific grounding, ordinarily did not explain some of 
the nature's ambiguities; a life which in its own way tried to discover the answers of some 
of the most ambiguous yet fundamental questions of human life.” Since the myth reaches 


us mostly through oral tradition a lot of additions are gathered around its story. 


The myths developed and became deep rooted in the minds of primitive groups. A 
special belief came to be attached to the invisible power and mystery which posed a 
challenge to the imagination and experience of primitive human groups, that marked the 
origin of mythological imagination and myths.” These imaginations further gave ways to 


the creation of various myths which became an indispensable part. 


According to the Encyclopedia Americana (Vol 19, 1970) M. Elade says myths 
are a kind of imaginative precursor of scientific investigation. Herskovits (1969) calls 


myth the charter of belief. Since primitive times folk communities have believed in 
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extra-human powers and miracles. They deeply involved the outer sphere powers in their 
day to day life and practices, laws and taboos. The myths they created in a life cradled in 
religious practices and rituals of those primitive days are archetypes indicating not only 
religious evolution but also general cultural history.” Myths were created and the rituals 


that became associated played a very important part in the religious evolution. 


Nripatunga the earliest poet of Karnataka has praised the folk of the land for the 
richness of their oral literature, in which the myths of Karnataka full of incidents about 
gods in heaven and human experiences pulsate with life. The myths of Karnataka show 
many similarities with those of other peoples of differing cultures and yet retain their 
uniqueness. The original natives of Karnataka became one with the Aryans entering the 
land from the north; this intermixture with the Aryan had a shaping influence in the earlier 


years.” 


Many myths were created that influenced the people in various ways and especially 
the myths around the gods and goddesses became popular among the folks of Bangalore 
Rural district. Many interesting legends are woven into these goddesses that are universal 
everywhere with little additions and variations. The thesis has made an attempt to 
mention some of the interesting legends and myths to bring out the relation between the 


worship ofthe gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural district. 


Legend 1-Mairi 


Fascinating legends of Mari are spread all over the district; the very important ones 


that are generally accepted are mentioned here. 


Any Brahmin maiden would be sent to the wilderness if she did not get married 
before the attainment of puberty. In one such instance, a Brahmin maiden faced such asad 
condition, and was left in the forest. A young handsome man on seeing this maiden in 
distress fell in love with her. After some time, a succession of five sons was born into the 
family. The husband never disclosed the occupation he pursued. Once it so happened that 
the mother noticed her son sitting along with the father carrying on the work of a cobbler. 
Shocked at this sight, she furiously cursed her husband in extreme wrath that he be born a 
he buffalo eternally every time a sacrifice was made to the deity Mari “ whose role she 
would take on for the purpose. The people in Bangalore Rural district adhere to this 
legend and at places perform the worship and conduct the rituals during the jatras in par 


with the legend. 
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Another version mentions the mother of the son came in search of him. One day 
while eating vegetarian food cooked by the Brahmin daughter-in-law, she made a casual 
observation that this food was no match even to the paltry piece of a buffalo's foot! “” That 
was how the Brahmin wife came to know ofthe identity of her husband's genealogy. This 


legend is also very popular in the rural districts of Bangalore. 


Legend 2 


Few travelers, during their journey had to halt at a place for cooking their food. They 
kept three stones of even size for making a sort of an oven for the vessel to be put on it. 
When rice in the vessel was boiling, they noticed to their shock and horror that the colour 
ofthe rice had been dyed blood red. Frightened by this, they concluded that the place was 
meant for spirits other than human beings. This idea gave birth to the worship of the three 
stones. ” Pertaining to this legend many temples dedicated to the grimadevatas are seen 


in parts of Bangalore Rural district. 


Legend 3-Sacrificial Buffalo 


A handsome barber who lived in a village never disclosed his occupation. He comes 
across a Brahmin girl in the town who was pretty and both fall in love. The Brahmin girl 
wishes to get married. The barber lies that he too was a Brahmin by birth and gets married. 
One day the mother-in-law arrived from the village; the daughter-in-law felt happy about 
the visit, made dishes and served the old lady. After the meal was over, the mother-in-law 
exclaimed in a tone of dissatisfaction ““what is all this worth before a piece of chopped 
meat?” The daughter-in-law being a vegetarian and a Brahmin was shocked and asked 
her husband about the background. When the husband revealed the truth that he was nota 
Brahmin but a barber, this shook her to the very core. Helplessly she asked her father for 
the remedy for a clay pot touched by a street mongrel. The father asked her to empty the 
clay pot and put it on fire so that it becomes pure again and 1s fit for use. Agitated by this, 
she got a stack of hay, lighted it and jumped into the flames. As she was dying, she cursed 
her lot as well as her barber husband thus: “let me reincarnate as Mari; let your mother be 
a lighted lamp in the sanctum, and the barber husband be offered as a he-buffalo to me, 


™ The interpretation of this legend can be witnessed in the rituals 


near my altar. 
performed during the gramadevata jatras of Bangalore Rural district. The sacrificial 
buffalo is a very important ritual during the jatras of the gramadevata Miaramma. The 
devotees believe that no other sacrifice other than buffalo can appease her. This is how the 
Mari festival has deeply embedded in folk culture and religious belief of the people. This 
legend in particular is famous all over Bangalore Rural district. 
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Legend 4-Chowdamma 


Chowdamma enjoys both local supremacy and universal pride of honor among the 
rural populace. A maiden of virtue, Chowdamma becomes a victim of circumstances, 
when an evil-eyed ruler attempts to win her over which is the very theme of 
Chowdamma's greatness and immortality, since she punishes the intentions of the 
lecherous person. Chowdamma through divine powers, stalls the efforts by severing his 
head on bridal night, takes with her kith and kin, and the brothers; and escapes from the 
place of cruelty and horror; stands on the bank of the flooded river, chants her prayers to 
Mother Ganga; beseeches for cleavage across the river for escape. Her prayers are 
granted, and Chowdamma, along with her tribe, reaches the other bank of the river safe 
and sound.” Many temples dedicated to Chowdamma can be seen in Bangalore Rural 
district having innumerable devotees. She 1s famous as Chowdi, Chowdeshwari etc ands 


popular among the rural masses. 


Legend S-Yellamma 


There are many stories about the origin of Yellamma cult. The most prevalent one 
says that Renuka was the daughter of a Brahman, married to sage Jamadagni and was the 
mother of five sons. She used to bring water from the river Malaprabha for the sage's 
worship and rituals. One day while she was at the river, she saw a group of youths 
engaged in water sports and forgot to return home in time which made Jamadagni to 
suspect her chastity. He ordered his sons one by one to punish their mother but was 
refused by four of them on one pretext or the other. The sage burned them to ashes and got 
her beheaded by his fifth son, Parashurama. The sage gave him three boons. By first, 
Parashurama asked to bring back to life his four brothers. By second, he wanted his 
mother to be made alive. But her head was not available. So Parashurama cutthe head ofa 
woman from matang caste, and Jamadagni revived his wife with the matangi's head. By 
third, he wished to be free from the sin of matricide.” The cult of Yellamma is spread all 


over Karnataka and the rural folks dedicate themselves in the service ofthis goddess. 


Referring to this story Whitehead observes “The story probably describes the fusion 
ofthe Aryan and the Dravidian cults in the days when the Aryans first found their way in 
to South India, a Pariah body with a Brahmana head is an apt description of the cult of 
Siva; while a Pariah head with a Brahmana body might well describe some ofthe cults of 
the ancient Dravidian deities, modified by Brahmana ideas and influences.” The 


mythologies have a strong foot hold on the religion ofthe gramadevata cult in Bangalore 
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Rural district. They indicate the reason for worship of these divinities and at the same 
time exhibit the powers of the goddess. The rituals that are followed in the worship are in 
par with some of the mythologies connected with them. The stories are often recited 


during the jatras by the asadis. 


Legends about human sacrifice 


Alegend stands in a special class ofits own being neither fully fictious like atale, nor 
supernatural like a myth. It is the story of an extraordinary happening believed to have 
actually taken place. Originally a legend was not meant for entertainment. It was told to 
instruct, to inculcate a major idea and to alert the people to be prepared against dangers 
ahead of them.” It is clear that the legend deals with the experience of common man, 


thereby functioning with communal significance. 


Among the legends of self sacrifice the most prominent are those where one imposes 
an obligation on one-self to guarantee the stability of a dam or tanks by one's self 
sacrifice. The king of the place arranged for the construction of a dam which, as it was 
built, kept on collapsing. The king's favorite deity appeared to him in a dream and 
demanded the sacrifice of his daughter-in-law for the dam to hold fast. But he was 
reluctant to sacrifice his daughter-in-law. But somehow the daughter-in-law came to 
know of it persuaded him to sacrifice her as demanded by the deity. Then attired in all her 
grandeur and decked, she was led in procession to the accompaniment of musical 
instruments to the site. She gave up her life at the point where the dam was repeatedly 
giving away.” We find similar legends like these in parts of Bangalore Rural district. 
Those who sacrificed for this purpose are elevated to the level of the goddess, temples are 


built in their honor and they are worshiped as the gramadevatas ofthat particular village. 


Legends of deities coming from distant places and occupying new villages and 
gaining popularity are famous all over the district. The most famous in Bangalore Rural 


district is of gramadevata Kabballamma of Kabbal (Kanakapura Tq). 


Legend of Kabbalammathe Goddess of Kabbal 


Kabbalis a border village 14 kms from Kanakapura in Bangalore Rural district. The 
place is mentioned as Kabbahala in Hoysala record by Ballala III from the same place.” 


Atthe fort ofthe hillis the village with a temple of Goddess Kabballamma (PL-04). 
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The legend tells that the goddess came from Tamilnadu (Konga seemeyinda banda 
Kallavva). It 1s said that once while she was grazing the cattle, she lost her way and went 
in search ofthe cows. When she found them, she let her hair down, tied them and brought 
them back to the village. This scene was witnessed by a palegar who got impressed by her 
courage, strength and beauty and wanted to marry her. The marriage proposal was 
refused by the girl's father who gets eventually killed by the palegar. Sensing the 
situation, the goddess escapes with her mother Bariyamma, sister Bisalamma and brother 
Bhairaveshwara to Atihalli in disguise of a male. As it was raining heavily she asks the 
permission from Mantra Maramma and Kona Maramma the goddesses of that village for 
her night's stay. When they gave her the permission she pushed them aside and placed 
herself in the center. When this was questioned by her brother, she answered that this 
place would become a pilgrimage, agni konda would be performed twice a year, devotees 
would throng this place and during the agni konda they would offer their first prayers to 
him, and a temple for Bisallamma would be built at Kodamballi® which is 18 kms from 


Kabbal. 


The jatra of Kabballamma is held during Shivarathri for a week. She is said to be 
Parvati swaroopa and a Shakti devate. Agni konda is the speciality of this jatra. Rituals 
like sidi, theru, pallakki utsava, thambittarati are performed. Thousands of people attend 
this jJatra and pray to the goddess. The devotees believe that their wishes would be 
fulfilled by offering the Beladakayi to Kabballamma.”” (Bela fruit -A local variety of 
fruit). 


The legend further says that when Kabballamma went to visit her sister, her sister 
fearing that the goddess would harm her sons hides them. The goddess cursed the sons to 
turn into stones. But Sideeranna who had gone to play was cursed that every year he 
would visit Kabbal for the jatra to perform the sidi. So every year Sideeranna is broughtto 


Kabbal on the jatra day and sidi is performed. 


Tipu Sultan is said to have executed the criminals on the top of the hill. It is believed 
that once a thief prayed to the goddess that if she saves him from execution, he would 
make an offering of gold ornaments to the goddess. As Kabballamma is known to fulfil 
the wishes of her devotees, the thief escaped and he in turn kept his promise and offered 
the gold ornaments to the temple. These ornaments are in the Mujrai department ® and 


brought during the jatra with police protection. 
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The goddesses, who are usually associated with popular Hinduism, often illustrate 
important ideas of the Hindu tradition, ideas that understand the great Hindu philosophic 
visions. Other goddesses express and explore the nature of devotion and the divine- 
human relationship.” Kabballamma the goddess of Kabbal is one such goddess 


belonging to this category. 


Religious and mythological beliefs underlie almost every aspect of the life of the 
people of India. A.K Coomaraswamy observes, “India is wont to suggest the eternal and 
inexpressible infinities in terms of sensuous beauty. The love of man for women or for 
nature is one with his love for god. Nothing is common or unclean. All life is a sacrament, 
no part of it more so than another, and there is no part of it elsewhere,” there is no 


divergence of what is spiritual and what is sensuous.” 


Tales accompany many rituals. 
These may help us to understand the meaning of the ritual which they accompany. Most 
gramadevatas have a tradition behind them and their worship cannot be understood 


unless we follow this tradition. 


The question of religious beliefs is a difficult one. The problem of proper 
interpretation of simple statements by the folk about the beliefs and detailed descriptions 
of the religious practices remains difficult. It is possible that we may not be interpreting 
them in a proper plane of reference. Moreover, among the folk themselves, there are wide 
differences in the levels of understanding on such matters. Most of them preserve and 
pass on traditional symbolic expressions and practices without understanding their 
ultimate significance. Only a few show awareness of their deeper meaning. The fact that 
the common folk do not understand these meanings does not imply that they are not 
theirs, nor does it indicate that the folk understand their beliefs and practices in a literal 
manner.” Whatever be the answer, the folks revere these grimadevatas and believe in the 


mythology, the performance of the rituals and the faith handed down by their ancestors. 


The myths and legends about the graimadevatas are primarily bringing out the 
character and the strength of the female principle focusing on the rights and position of 
women. In other sense, it also sends a message to the community about her position in the 
society. The myths and legends further indicate the destruction of the forces against the 
female principle, portraying that she can go to the extent of destroying or punishing those 
who deceive. Further, it also shows that she cannot remain angry with her children for a 
long time and forgives them by withdrawing her wrath. Apart from her malevolent 
character, her benevolent motherly qualities are displayed when she takes the role of 


being a protector and guardian ofthe entire community. 
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Allthe myths and legends bring out the concept ofthe mortality of the gramadevatas 
gaining abundant vision and significance. It symbolizes the purity of soul of the female 
principle. Through the myths and legends she represents the women in the society, 


thereby bringing domestic comfort and contentment among her ardent worshipers. 


2.4 Worship of the Gramadevatas by different Communities in Karnataka 


The Gramadevatas are the popular and the favorite deities of the communities in 
Karnataka. Sakti worship is manifested in these female forces in various forms like 
Maramma, Durgamma, and Yellamma and so on among the non-Aryan ethnic groups 
which are stemmed out of purely local beliefs. Karnataka is the homeland of some of the 
most primitive tribal groups. Among other groups, local dynasties rose, each contributing 
to the historical and cultural traditions. The Chalukyas, Kadambas, Rashtrakutas, Gangas 
and Hoysalas not only territorially consolidated large parts of Karnataka, but also linked 
it to the larger political system of the Deccan. In fact, the adjoining parts of Karnataka, 


Andhra and Maharashtra have interacted a great deal in history and culture. 


Coming to the Varna order, 36 communities have the status of Brahmans, while 29 
claim to be Kshatriyas. The origin of the Mysore princely family, reportedly from the 
Kumbara (potter) community, is as obscure as that of any other Kshatriya family in the 
country.” There were processes by which certain communities, particularly peasant 
communities, acquired higher status, or were conferred Kshatriya status by the 
Brahmans. The Vaisyas are smallest in number and the Sudras are the largest category. 
The Sudra communities also recognize themselves as avarna i.e, outside the Varna 
order.” A majority of the communities profess Hinduism followed by Islam and 
Christianity. Three communities are followers of Jainism and one community each are 
followers of Sikhism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism and a tribal religion. The Jains of 
Karnataka are an ancient group and form a complete community, comprising not only 
traders and businessmen but also agriculturists and artisans.” A variety of culture can be 
witnessed in the socio religious structure of the communities in Karnataka thereby 


bringing outthe reverence and worship of innumerable gods and goddesses in its matrix. 


Village, family, and regional deities are more with lesser number of clan deities inthe 
folk religion of Karnataka. Linkages with deities of the wider pantheon are found. As in 
other regions of India, Hinduism is a three-tier structure, with pan-Indian, regional and 
local forms of Hinduism with considerable autonomy and variations in the local forms.” 
Festivals and rituals have continued to center the village life with the worship of the 


gramadevatas. 
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Religion in Karnataka, as in the rest of India generally has been a synthetic inter-play 
of folk cults called as Little Tradition and of sophisticated faiths with theoretical and 
mystical developments called as the Great Tradition. All folk and higher level arts like 
music, dancing, painting, sculpture, not to speak of rituals have grown under the umbrella 
of religion.” Different communities in Karnataka worship different gramadevatas and 
perform rituals as per their traditions. The variety of the gramadevatas goes beyond our 
imagination and one can witness the faith and popularity in their worship among the 


different communities of Karnataka. 


Apart from the Hindu community, even the Muslim community, and the Nalbanda 
community which is a Sunni sect of the Muslims in Karnataka worship the gramadevatas 
and seek the help and blessings of the goddess." (Appendix I) They believe in her divine 
power and consider her as Shakti and worship her. Some go on pilgrimage to visit 
Yellamma of Saundatti yearly once. Though gramadevatas like Muneshvara, 
Marathuraman (worshiped by the Ursu community) are worshiped, the female divinities 


are more widely popular and worshiped by the masses in Karnataka. 


The gramadevatas exercise their sway over the rural and semi rural people of 
Bangalore Rural district. The gramadevatas have created a sphere of influence over a 
region or a few villages. These Gramadevatas who keep under their control a few of the 
gods and goddesses in the area are like an emperor with sovereignty over their 
feudatories. The temples of such deities have a regional recognition over the local area. 
The worship of these gramadevatas is a driving force among the different communities 


and a popular religion in Bangalore Rural district. 


2.5 GraAmadevatAs in inscriptions 


Epigraphs of our country are an indispensable source material for various branches 
of history, having a fund of information valuable for folkloristic studies also. The data 
available in the inscriptions of Karnataka about folklore may be classified into folk 
deities, tree worship, hero-stones, magic-charms, folk beliefs and practices, folk 
entertainment and folk expressions.” Valuable epigraphical evidence throwing light on 
folk beliefs and practices are found all over Karnataka. Few inscriptions bearing the 
names of the gramadevatas, those giving an account of sacrifice and those giving 


references about the temples are mentioned. 


Self torture is one of the peculiar practices which come within the purview of 


folklore. A interesting epigraphical evidence gives the reference of a person who 
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subjected himself to torture in order to have the village restored which was originally 
granted to ViraSaivas. It states that the village Bidira-Kote was converted into a Sivapura 
by Malleyanayaka-Someya-nayaka who granted it to bhaktas i.e., ViraSaivas in Saka 
1107 (1185 A.D) and that later in Saka 1173 (1251 A.D). Madeya-Nayaka obstructed the 
village to be a Sivapura. The inscription proceeds to record that thereupon Viramallayya, 
as a self-torture, pierced himself which forced Malleya-Nayaka to acquiesce and give 
back Sivapura to the bhaktas.” The method of fulfilling their wishes by means of self 
torture can be witnessed from the above inscription. Self torture that was prevalent before 
probably took to other forms in the gramadevata cult expressed through the ritual of sidi, 


bai beega etc. 


The following inscription gives details on the worship of the grimadevatds in 
Karnataka. The Village goddesses are installed on a platform constructed under a papal or 
a margosa tree. The Dalvayagraharam plates of the same Mysore king referred to above 
dated 1749 A.D mention the platform of Dandina Mari papal tree situated on a tank bund 
as one of the boundaries of the gift village.” This inscription mentions the name of the 
gramadevata Dandina Mari whose worship and temples can be seen in Bangalore Rural 


district. 


Another epigraph from Pandavapura states that when a number of people died being 
victims of an epidemic, Nanjamma, daughter of Thimmamma and Bo-Gauda, son of 
Marinanje-Gauda and grandson of Bore-Gauda, belonging to Gangadikara community, 
became possessed ofthe goddess Mahalakshmi of Kolhapur and Mahakali of Vujani and 
thus the epidemic vanished. It is dated saka 1740, Bahudhanya, Margasira Su.6. 
Thursday, in the reign period of Krishnaraja-Vodeya corresponding to 1818 AD, 
December 3." This inscription throws light on the worship of the goddess for the 
eradication of an epidemic, thereby establishing the faith in the goddesses. The 
gramadevatas were believed and revered extensively by the people to protect them 


against disease. 


Another inscription from Pandavapura records that a processional car (ratha) was 
caused to be made by the women, daughter of Bore-Gauda and Thimmamma of 
Kanvapura-Kshetra, who came to be possessed of the goddess Mahalakshmi-Mahakali. 
The given details of date are saka 1773, Siddharti, Vaisakha, Su.10. Thursday. The given 
tithi in the cyclic year occurred on 1859 A.D May 12. But the saka year was 1781. This 
inscription dated 1859 A.D informs us that by that time Nanjamma became more 
familiarly known as Avesiadamma (She who was possessed by the deity).” This 


inscription gives information about the possession ofthe goddess. 
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The inscription from Kolar refers to the temple of Pidariyar. It mentions that on every 
Tuesday in the year- for offerings 1 Kusuni of rice, for oblation (bali) 2 nali, and to 
Astradevas 2 nali, two dishes of curry; 4 areca-nuts and 8 betel-leaves; for burnt offering 
(angara-bali), 1 sheep valued at % kasu; 10 lamps to be lighted at the time of performing 
the sacrifice.” This inscription indicates the importance of sacrifice in the worship at the 


temple of Pidariyar. 


Although animal sacrifice was a common practice in the temples of folk deities, 
there are very few inscriptions referring to such a practice in Karnataka. In this regard two 
inscriptions from the Kolar district are very important. The first one, engraved on a stone 
lying in the village Salidénahalli and dated 1017 A.D., records that the inhabitants of the 
division Kaivara-nadu bound themselves to give one goat (or sheep) on every Tuesday to 
ChamundSvari, the guardian deity of the nddu, and that the gamundas of the division 
were responsible to the maintenance of the gift. The second inscription found in the 
Sapta-miatrika temple in Kolar ” and dated 1071 A.D., is very important in this regard. It 
records the provision made for the worship of the Sapta-matrikas and Virabhadra which 
includes the offering of intoxicating drink and animal sacrifice. This inscription gives a 
detailed account on the sacrifice and the items that are offered during the worship. The 
inscriptions which give such a detailed account regarding the animal sacrifice are 


extremely rare. 


Few goddesses are mentioned in inscriptions while delineating the boundaries ofthe 
gift villages. A copper plate record from Yaladakere, dated 1531 A.D., refers to (the 
shrine of) Saga-ramarika, probably a village goddess, as one of the boundaries of the gift 
village. Similarly the shrines of Pattanadamma and Amma are mentioned among 
boundaries of another gift village in Tonnaru copper plate charter dated 1722 A.D. The 
Machanahalli plates ” of the Mysore king Krishnaraja Il, dated 1741 A.D., mark the field 
of Mari and the shrines of Masanikamma and Pattana-damma as boundaries. These 
inscriptions mention about a goddess who might have been a gramadevata and the 


mention of other goddesses are evident of the worship ofthese deities. 


The Byaladakere inscription from Magadi, on a stone to the left of the lakshmi 
temple says (In the year specified) for the service of the goddess of Belakere, all the 
people of the village granted land (specified). Imprecation names of those who set up the 
stone.” This inscription indicates the name of the goddess of that particular village 
Belakere and throws light about the association of the name of the goddess with the 
village. In many villages of Bangalore Rural district we see such instances of the villages 


being named after the goddess. 
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Information of temples being erected is mentioned in the epigraphs. An inscription 
record that by permission of Nirli-Chikkaiya, agent for the affairs of Maharaja 
Chikkaiya-arasu,-the? Police officials of Yedatale, with the head man Nanjunda and 
others, erected a temple and other buildings in Yedatale, which was Chikkai-arasu's 
Umbali village, for the goddess Bangi- Maramma, and provided a processional image.” 


The inscription throws light about the temple being constructed for Bangi- Maramma. 


Another inscription from the same hobli Salivahana-saka-varushangalu 1773 ne 
virodhikritu samvatsarada jeshtha-su 6 guruvaradallu Bhadra Kalammainu pratishthe 
madisida Bhadrakalesvara-devaru ™ throws light on the installation of the goddess 
Bhadra Kallamma. 


The inscription at Aruvanahalli on a stone of Gulali-Siddaiyas field 


Sri-parthiva-samvatsarada bhadrapada-ba so prachanda-Deva Kannaru-Deva 
kirtti-Dev-arasaru makkalu Dayanna Nagappa pachayappa yi-kirtiy-arasugalu 
Tamma-Gauda musuka-made-Gondana maga Chaude-Gondange kodageyannu 300 
gadde ga 1 nu a-chandra-kala sukhadim balavantige kotta kodage arasagala oppa Sri- 


Chaudesvari.......” mentions about goddess Chaudesvari. 


The inscription from Manalur states while Vira-Narasinga-deva was ruling the 
kingdom of the world - certain acharyas (named) belonging to seven villages (names), 
uniting, caused a temple to be erected for Ketamma and endowed it.” The inscription 


indicates the construction and the endowment of a temple dedicated to Ketamma. 


The inscription from Channamanahalli, on a stone in front of the Hanumantharaya 


temple......hatta-mala bhuya-bala-Bhima hadavala-Mari.....sahaniyaru Bombiya 


The foregoing references clearly shows the valuable data contained in epigraphs for 


studying various aspects ofthe cult of folk deities and traditions connected with them. 
Yantras 


Magic charms are defined as ““an assemblage of oral formulas, which are traditional 
in nature and used requesting help of a particular god or gods, supernatural beings or a 
human being possessed with some supernatural power, to attain some ends. It is learnt 


೨೨82 


and transmitted from person to person.” “Although these are considered as oral formulae 


they were engraved on stones which were planted usually in the border ofthe village with 
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the beliefthat the magic formulae engraved on them were powerful enough to prevent the 
god or goddess of disease from entering into the village (PL-05). An obscure passage is 
found engraved in the 10" century characters around a yantra on a stone set up in the 


village Bannar. The text of the inscription is as follows: 


Fees takyapaksha purnnam rakdsa lorghriyava mahi-madala Srinigima daya 


phanopaya dvau vandyamana pralayavi...yamyiya....ksha rakshe rakshe ksha. 


Another stone inscription coming from Biligi “contains a few mystic syllables like 
Hrim, Hrom in Nagai and also a damaged yantra with similar syllables in Kannada.” We 
do not know the period to which the inscription belongs. It may be noted that in such cases 
generally the expressions do not convey any meaning as they are merely an assemblage 
of some unintelligible words, which are supposed to have mystic value.” This suggests 
that the yantras were used to ward off diseases and act as charms to control them and 
therefore usually installed at entrance of the village. Yantras like these are found at few 


places of Bangalore Rural district and are worshiped. 


The foregoing observations indicate that the epigraphs of Karnataka have much to 
contribute to folkloristic studies. Though folklore is considered to be concerned with 
mainly oral traditions, study of epigraphs provide with earlier references and such other 
details which are now lost in course of time while being transmitted orally. Though the 
gramadevata cult is purely based on oral traditions, inscriptions throw light on the 
worship of the gramadevata, their association with diseases such as cholera and their 
power to ward off diseases, possession prevalent in the gramadevata cult, the grants made 
to the goddess, the erection of temples dedicated to the gramadevatas, the sacrifice 


offered, performances ofthe fairs etc can be inferred. 


Grimadevatas in Literary works 


Literary works are also important and they throw light on the worship of the 
gramadevatas. The tutelary deities of villages and cities were also generally goddesses. 
There is little literary evidence for direct worship of the tutelary goddess of village under 
the title Grama-devata- a term frequently used for the modern phenomenon of village 
goddess, especially in South India and occasionally in the North. But the existence of 
such goddesses and their worship may be safely presumed. One such statement in the 
apocryphal hymn to the goddess in the Bhisma-parvan has been cited. Hazra quotes 
verses fromthe Bhavisya Purana which refer to the Goddess being found in every sthdna, 
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pura and grama. The late Devi-bhagavata Purdna specifically speaks of the various 
forms of the Goddess as Grama-devis and refers to their worship in villages and cities. 
Dev. Bha.P., IX. 1.137a: 


Ya yasca grahmadevyah syustah sarvah prakrteh kalah 


Pujita gramadevyaSca grame ca nagare mune. iy 
Oppert quotes the following interesting verse from Agama-Smrti-Sara according to 


which the Grima-devatis are deities ofthe Sadras: 


Brahmandndam Sivo devah ksatriyanam tu madhavah, 


Vaisydndm tu bhaved brahmad Sudrdndm gramadevatdih.” 


An interesting inscription of the early Kusana period from Mathura engraved on a 
stone sculpture and records the dedication of a shrine in the 10" year of the reign of 


Kaniska. The concluding portion ofthe record was first read by lliders as 
Priyatar devi gramasya™ 


he later inclined to revise the reading of the last word as gramena, other epigraphists have 
adopted his original reading. However, whether the meaning be “May the goddess of the 
village be pleased” or “May the goddess be pleased with the village”, the cult of the 
tutelary goddess ofthe village is clearly indicated. 


Adequate literary evidence, on the other hand, indicating that the guardian deities of 
cities, the Nagara-devata, were generally feminine divinities can be found. In the 
Mrcchakatika, the heroine Vasantasend, running away in fright from Sakara, is compared 


to aNagara-devatd.” 


Another evidence in DaSakumara-carita of Dandin similarly compares the daughter 
of a city merchant, wearing glittering ornaments and walking at night, and Rigamailjari, 
the younger sister of the courtesan Kamamafjjari, to a Nagara-devata, and on both 
occasions makes the interesting comment that the young ladies appeared like the 
guardian goddess of the city incensed at the theft committed in the city. DaSakumara- 


py d 
carita, 2 Ucchvasa 
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Athasau nagaradevateva nagaramosarosita nihsaMmbadhavelaydm 


Athasau nagaradevateva nagaramosarosita lila-kataksa-mala- 


Srnkhalabhirnilotpala-palasa-$ydmaldbhirmdamabadndt.” 


Inthe Raghuvamhsa of Kalidasa, the tutelary goddess of the city of Ayodhya appears 
as a beautiful young lady before KuSa and carries on along conversation with him. She is 
portrayed as lamenting the absence of Rama and requests the young prince to occupy the 


paternal throne. 


In the Kadambari of Banabhatta, Vilasavati is represented as performing worship in 
the shrine ofthe Avanti-matrs, the guardian deities ofthe city of Avant, for the safe return 


of her son Candrapida. 


Candrapidasyaivagamandyopayacitam kartumavantinama-nagari-devatd- 
ಯ ಮ ನ ಹ . § CS -— 89 
namavantimdtrnamdyatanam nirgata vilasavati..... 


The literary works provide the reference of the nagaradevatas and the gramadevatas 
and their worship. The goddesses as guardian deities are mentioned in the literary works 


shedding light on their popularity and importance. 


The popular religion ofthe people of Bangalore Rural district contains a large variety 
of beliefs and practices. While some set forth a deep monistic philosophy, many others 
endeavor to approach and propitiate the gramadevatas for innumerable material ends. 
Many of these deities are unknown to the authoritative Hindu texts. As many scholars 
have concluded, a large part of the prevailing faith is derived from non-Vedic, aboriginal 
sources. The gramadevatas have survived the test of time, retained their concepts and 
emerged as the Universal Mother Goddess in the psyche ofthe people of Bangalore Rural 


district. 
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Chapter 3 


Gramadevatas -Feminine Divine of Bangalore Rural district 


3.1 Characteristics of the GraAmadevata Cult 


Religion in Karnataka contains various cults belonging to the Little tradition and 
cults belonging to the sophisticated faiths called as the Great tradition. Folk religion in 
Karnataka is influenced by the organized religion of the area and may be classed as 
unorganized folk Hinduism and folk Catholicism. The religious practices of the peasants 
are highly ritualistic, colourful, elaborate and costly and serve as occasions for relaxation 
and merry making.’ The loyalty of the peasants are towards the grimadevatas of their 
village, venerated with utmost devotion. The religion displays a faith so appealing to the 
masses displaying devotion in its worship that can be witnessed all over the state in 


different dimensions. 


A crucial ingredient in folk religion is the immediate presence and access to a god or 
a goddess in the form of an mirti or miirtis which may be aniconic or iconic. The folk 
deity is well described in the view of PurvapakSin in the devatadhikarana (IX.1.6-8) of 


the Piarvamimdmsasatras. The PurvapakSin suggests: 


1. Vigrahatva devata: the deity possesses corporeality. 
Devatabhunkte: the deity actually eats food in the form of offerings. 
Prasidati devata: the deity is actually pleased by the offering. 


». Ww 


Prita sati phalam prayacchati: the deity rewards the worshipers with the desired 
fruit. 


5. Arthapati devata: the deity can be the owner of property.” 


The descriptions suggested aptly fits in the characteristics of the gramadevatas. The 
gramadevatas are treated as living entities, accepting food in the form of offerings, they 
are pleased by the offerings; they in turn reward the worshipers and they are the authority 


in their locality. 


The major concern of the gramadevatas is to guard the health and fertility of man, 
plants and animals against the attack of evil powers. The spirits are believed to attack 
people, bring disease and even death and to get relief from their trouble; the peasants 
worship the gramadevatas to control them by offering sacrifices. Pleased by this act the 
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gramadevatas control the evil spirits and drive them outside the boundary of the village. 
In rural Karnataka, especially North Karnataka during April-May, one can see the 
wooden images of such spirits left abandoned outside the limits of village areas * (PL-06). 
This indicates that the evil spirits are pushed out of the village and the village is free from 


further trouble. 


The characteristics and method of worship ofthe gramadevatas are totally different. 
The gramadevatas and their worship differ widely from the popular Hindu deities as they 
symbolize local history. The gramadevatas with very few exceptions are female and are 
almost universally worshipped with animal sacrifices. The pujaris are not Brahmins but 
are drawn from all other castes. The gramadevatas, have names that are not directly 
associated with the Sanskrit literature and they are only concerned with the daily events 
of the rural folks. The structure of the temple and deities are in a rude and rough form. 
There is no regularity in conducting the pujas. Most of the deities are associated with 


contagious diseases like small pox, cholera, plague etc. 


Folk beliefs differ in lines of thinking retaining the emotional bondage and are 
entwined in the mystic relationship. Their ancestors believed that everything was erected 
by god and hence they continued to revere and worship them. The common people 
strongly believe that if they fail to continue the rituals of their ancestors, their life would 
be full of misery. Such beliefs can be found deeply rooted among the illiterate and 
ignored communities and more so in the rural areas.’ These beliefs gave rise to 
innumerable gods and goddesses in the folk pantheon in Karnataka with special 
attachment to the gramadevatas. An attempt has been made to analyze the characteristics 


associated with the gramadevata cult of Bangalore Rural district. 


The religion that developed was for the common people, by the common people with 
their own set of rites and rituals reaching all sections of the society. The cult existed and 
developed at a pan Indian level and its popularity and the faith can be found all over the 


country. 


The shrines ofthe grimadevatas 


The shrines of the gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural district display a variety of 
characteristics that range from simple brick, stone structures, thatched huts, elevated 
platforms, temporary sheds, pillars, structures without roofs, etc to architecturally 
developed temples. 
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The shrines of the gramadevatas, destitute of uniformity or elegance, are the 
characteristic of this whole system of religion. They represent the dwelling-places of the 
gramadevatas who are concerned with the affairs of that particular local community or 
village. The shrines exhibit the meanness of a religion of fear. Nothing about them 
suggests feelings of adoration or love. In many villages the shrine is simply a rough stone 
without any carving on it located in a field or under a tree, and serves as shrine for an 
image alike. The boundary-stone of the village lands is very commonly regarded as a 
habitation of a local deity, and might be called a shrine or symbol with equal propriety.” 
The temples of the gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district are called as gudi or 
Marigudi. The gramadevataA temples of Bangalore Rural district can be categorized as 
temples with simple structures, temples retaining the old structure, temples without 
roofs, pillars considered as the sanctum sanctorum, temples on elevated platforms, newly 


built and renovated temples. 


The worship of the gramadevatas in these structures can be seen all over Bangalore 
Rural district, especially at villages like Akkur, Bevooru, Kelegere etc (Channapatna Tq) 
(PL-07), Cheemachanahalli,, Chikkakempanahalli, Devaganahalli, Kundana, 
Yerthiganahalli etc (Devanahalli Tq) (PL-08, 09, 10, 11, 12), Alahalli, Aralumallige, 
Bommanahalli, Palanajogihalli, Somashettihalli etc (Doddaballapura Tq) (PL-13, 14) 
Handenahalli (Hoskote Tq) (PL 15), Bandiganahalli, Harohalli etc (Kanakapura Tq) (PL- 
16, 17), Annikaranahalli, Channenahalli, Thagachaguppe, etc (Magadi Tq) (PL-18, 19), 
Agasarahalli, Aralasandra, Byranayakanahalli, Chikkamaranahalli etc (Nelamangala 
Tq) (PL-20, 21, 22). Some of these structures are stone or brick enclosures with or 
without doors. Some are small old structures located on the roadside or at the entrance or 
inside the village. Worships are also conducted in small shrines that are in a dilapidated 


state. 


Many villages in Bangalore Rural district have retained the old structures and have 
performed slight renovations like the addition of roofs, extension of the temple, addition 
of a garbhagriha etc. These temples can be witnessed at villages like Bydarahall, 
Doddanahalli, Munkunda, Nagavara etc (Channapatna Tq) (PL-23, 24, 25), K. Hosur 
(Devanahalli Tq) (PL-26), Kamarasanahalli (Hoskote Tq) (PL-27), Banavas,, C.D 
Devarahalli, etc (Kanakapura Tq) (PL-28), Huluvenahalli, Kallangate, etc (Magadi Tq) 
(PL-29), Bettahallipalya, Budhihal, Doddabele, etc (Nelamangala Tq) (PL-30,31), 
Archakarahalli, etc (Ramanagara Tq) (PL-32). With adequate finances new temples 


would be constructed for their gramadevatas and worship would be performed regularly. 
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Another category of temples are those with only pillars considered as the sanctum 
sanctorum believed to be the abode of Bisal Maramma, Nalkumande Maramma etc. 
These gramadevatas are represented without roofs in most of the places as the folks 
believe that providing the roof would create a division between the supreme powers. So 
roofs are not provided for the gramadevatas, rain or shine they stand to protect the village. 
Structures like these can be seen at villages like Honganur (Channapatna Tq) (PL-33), D. 
Hosahalli, Samethanahalli, (Hoskote Tq) (PL-34, 35), Doddakurbarahalli (Kanakapura 
Tq) (PL-36), Hospet etc (Magadi Tq) (PL-37). Some of the villages that have provided 
roofs over pillars are Bevooru (Channapatna Tq) (PL-38), Honnaghatta (Doddaballapura 
Tq) (PL-39, 40), Muthkur etc (Hoskote Tq) (PL-41). 


Villages with temples on elevated platforms for the gramadevatas can be witnessed 
at Aruvanahalli (Devanahalli Tq) (PL-42), Thindlu, Handenahalli (Hoskote Tq) (PL-43, 
44), Byranayakanahalli, Mylanahalli, (Nelamangala Tq) (PL-45, 46), 
Chowdeshwarihalli, Kallugopanahalli etc (Ramanagara Tq) (PL-47, 48). Many villages 
have built shrines on elevated platforms, while others have installed the gramadevatas 
without shrines. Rural folks believe that installing the gramadevatas on elevated 
platforms would provide an easy access to the goddess on the happenings inside the 


village. 


The devotees ofthe gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural district have immense beliefin 
her. They believe that they have gained in abundance from the goddess and as an act of 
showing gratitude for the favors received, contributions are made to the temple. The new 
structures that are built are in par with the classical temples with the additions like gopura, 
garbhagriha, pradakshinapatha etc. Akkur, Honganur, Kenchabaianadoddi, 
Muniyappanadoddi, Santhemoogenahalli, etc (Channapatna Tq) (PL-49), Bettanahalli 
Binnamangala, Devanahalli, Singarahalli, etc (Devanahalli Tq) (PL-50), Galibilikote, 
Obedenahalli, etc (Doddaballapura Tq) (PL-51), Devangondi, Gangalur, Sulibele etc 
(Hoskote Tq), Hulisiddegowdanadoddi, Lingegowdanadoddi, etc (Kanakapura Tq), 
Motaganahalli, Peddanahalli, Pura, Tavarekere, etc (Magadi Tq) (PL-52), Balligere, 
Binnamangala, Karenahalli, Mudalakote, etc (Nelamangala Tq) (PL-53), Ankanahall, 
Avaregere, Kempakkimaranadoddi etc (Ramanagara Tq) have built new temples 


accordingly for their gramadevatas. 


೨೨ 


The temples of Bangalore Rural district are undergoing transformations; vast 
temples are being built in honor of the gramadevata of that particular village. With new 
structures, changes in the performance of her worship have also occurred. Brahmins are 


being employed at few villages. Mantras are included in their worship. 


Itis evident from the above observations that the temples of the gramadevatas are no 
longer shrines which are destitute of uniformity or comeliness as witnessed centuries 
ago. This particular characteristic of this whole system of religion has changed as evident 
in the temples of the gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district. With time, the 
gramadevata cult has developed with the increase in its popularity all over the Bangalore 


Rural district. 


With new or old structures the grimadevatas are venerated with utmost devotion. 
Her ardent devotees are of the opinion that with temple or without temple, she is the 


Mother Goddess, the guardian ofthe village and the warder of diseases and distress. 


Worship 


The worship performed to the gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural districts is very 
simple. Female priests perform the worship in many places. Regular worships are 
performed with offering of flowers, coconut, incense sticks and camphor. Sacrifices are 


performed on fulfilment of wishes. 


Regular worships are not performed to most of the gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural 
district. It is usually conducted twice a week or during the festivals and jatras. The 
temples are usually open on the day special to that gramadevatd. Tuesdays and Fridays 
are considered auspicious for Uganavadi Mdaramma, Managondanahalli Yellamma 
(Devanahalli Tq), Maramma (K. Hosur, Channapatna Tq) etc. Daily pujas are also 
conducted at temples like Honganur (Channapatna Tq -Nalkumande Maramma thayi), 
Thimmashettihalli (HoskoteTq-Plagueamma), Devarahalli (Kanakapura Tq- 
Daityamma). Pujas are conducted only on Tuesdays at places like Muniyappanadoddi 
(Channapatna Tq- Maramma), Bellanganakuppe Maramma, Thattakere Madduramma, 
Attimgere Maramma, (Kanakapura Tq), Kuppemala Patlladdamma, Maralagondalahalli 
Maramma, Thagachaguppe Gramadamma (Magadi Tq). Pujas are conducted on Fridays 
and Sundays at Ekashipura (Doddaballapura Tq- Maramma and Karagaddamma). Pujas 


are conducted only on Thursday for Karibhantarakashamma (Channapatna Tq) etc. The 
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temples are opened for worship on those particular days considered special for that 
particular gramadevata. During these days people perform simple pujas by offering 
coconut, flowers, incense sticks, camphor and dakshina. Pujas are performed by the 
devotees themselves in case the priest is not available. Most of the time it is the women 
who perform the pujas themselves. Worship during the jatras is performed with elaborate 


rituals in Bangalore Rural district. 


Rock Worship 


The role of the rock worship is supreme in all folk beliefs and faiths. Divinity is 
attached to a mound or a hill as far as folk spirituality is concerned. Folk myths 
substantiate the creator, the preserver and the destroyer to transcend all barriers of human 
limitations. The symbol commonly is acceptable to all categories of folk worship and 
religious traditions.’ The rock or the stone is considered sacred and worshiped as 


gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural district. 


Primarily when man started to understand the rudiments of religion, he attached 
divinity to the things around him. A stone or a rock or a rugged stone resembling a pillar 
represented the grimadevata consecrated as Sakti. They connote the Mari, Bisal Mari, 
Uri Mari, Plague Mari, Chowd, Yellamma, Durgi and so on. These holy spots stood their 
ground, with the offering of the devotees with kumkum and turmeric smeared across the 
top ofthe rock symbol, flowers on the top and with the offering of an animal sacrifice. The 
peculiarity of adulation of a particular deity used to get enhanced only when the warm 
drops of blood got smeared on the goddess.” Structures of these kinds are found in parts of 
Bangalore Rural district and worship 1s continued in the same manner as conducted years 


agಂ. 


Few temples at villages of Bangalore Rural district have retained the stone mounds as 
they are considered to be auspicious and also the fear of replacing them would lead to 
undesired consequences; single, five and seven stones, conical or rectangular in shape of 
uneven sizes are found. At few temples the old stone mound is placed along with the 
gramadevata sculpture and worshiped. This can be witnessed at villages like Honganur, 
Kotamaranahalli, Tautanahalli etc (Channapatna Tq), Bydarahalli, Chikkaobanahall, 
Devaganahalli, Haradeshihalli, Yerthiganahalli, K.Hosur etc (Devanahalli Tq), 
Aralumallige, Hasanaghatta, Tarabanahalli (Doddaballapura Tq), Bylahalli (Hoskote Tq), 
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Doddakurubarahalli, Guggaredoddi, Gundinagollahalli, Hosagabbadi, Kadasikoppa etc 
(Kanakapura Tq), Ajjanahalli, Hosadoddi, Madbal, Magadi, Yenegere etc (Magadi Tq), 
Agasarahalli, Bardi, Bettahalli, Binnamangala, Budhihal, Kachanahalli, Mylanahall etc 
(Nelamangala Tq), Archakarahalli, Bannikuppe etc (Ramanagara Tq). The presence of 
the old stone mound with the new sculpture suggests that the stone worship has gone 


undiminished in its religious purity and lustre (PL-54, 55, 56). 
Neem tree 


The worship of the trees originated in a non-Aryan religious tradition amongst the 
autochthonous tribes of India. The cult sites of the gramadevatas are most often located in 
the vicinity of trees, and trees often played an important part in their worship.” In India 
trees such as Ficus Bengalensis, Ficus Religiosa, Azadirachta Indica, Bilva tree, etc are 
considered sacred and worshiped. The neem trees (Azadirachta Indica) have always been 
associated with the mother goddess cult. They are usually found in the temple precincts in 
most of the villages of Bangalore Rural district. They are believed to be the abode of the 


gramadevatas and worshiped. 


The tree being a primordial symbol of vegetation and life is worshiped in almost all 
cultures of the world. As a source of nourishment the trees became representations of 
feminine creative power. Itis also believed that the neem tree is supposed to be planted by 
gods for the purification of the earth. Its leaves are used as medicine and to keep away evil 
spirits.” Another aspect is that the neem tree having medicinal values are primarily 
associated with the cure of various ailments, and thus also associated with the 
gramadevata cult. The breeze which blows about the neem tree acts as a natural panacea 
for many of the physical ailments and mental disorders." The neem trees are considered 
sacred and have a very important role in the rituals during the jatras of the gramadevatas 
in Bangalore Rural district. Few villages of Bangalore Rural district. consider the neem 
tree as Bevinamma and worship it. Women circumambulate the neem tree with utmost 
devotion, they believe that their prayers are heard by the goddess and their problems are 


solved. 
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Kalasa 


Pitcher in Kannada language is known as Kalasha or Kumbha. It is used to store 
water and in summers, to cool the water. Though in general earthen pots have a symbolic 
value, the pitcher is most prominent among the earthen pots.” It is the symbol of 
auspiciousness; almost all religious ceremonies and new ventures are started with the 
practice of keeping earthen pitcher filled with water. The pitcher resembles creation of 
divine creator, who gives forms to the formless.’ The pitcher resembles the human body; 
its hollowness is like the human body which has air as breath inside. Its association with 
water is very significant, because water is a universal symbol of vegetation and life. 
Pitcher as its container symbolizes human body which contains life. Its vulnerability and 
tenderness is another aspect which makes it an appropriate metaphor for the human 
body.” This concept is widely accepted by the folks as both the earthen pot and water are 
sacred and are symbols of purity. Therefore the practice of installing the kalashas during 


auspicious occasions can be found all over the country. 


The association of the kalasha with the cult of the gramadevatis emphasizes the 
fertility and life giving or life protecting aspect of the cult. The gramadevatas are also 
often represented by the kalashas; the pot overflowing with vegetation 1s an ancient 
Indian symbol of fructification.” To install the kalasha, the pitcher is filled with water 
with a bunch of mango, neem or beetle leaves sticking out of it. A coconut is placed above 
the leaves and decorated with turmeric, kumkum and flowers. Few temples in Bangalore 
Rural district install the kalasha and worship it as the gramadevata. Villages like 
Brahmanipura, Kotamaranahalli (Channapatna Tq) do not have the idols or sculptures of 
the gramadevata, but install the kalashas, consider it as the gramadevataA and worship 1t. 


Rural folks install the kalashas in their houses and worship it (PL-57). 
Ant-hill 


Primitive man, sought shelter in caves to protect himself from the attack of the wild 
beasts, rough weather, pests and pestilence, the vagaries of nature and so on. In this state 
of wilderness, man must have come across anthills wherever he happened to tread upon. 
An important aspect of the Mother-goddess, as the Earth-goddess, 1s the ant-hill. The 
puranic example is that of the goddess Renuka. The Skanda Purana speaks of Renuka as 
the goddess seen by king Tondamana, of South India, in the form of an ant-hill.” This 
aspect also attached divinity to ant hills and are worshiped. 
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Ant hills are worshiped as the gramadevatas in most of the temples in Bangalore 
Rural district. Few villages worship the anthills without the idols of the gramadevatas and 
few villages have both. While few villages have built temples for the anthill, few are 
worshiped without the temples. At villages like Akkur, Kotamaranahalli, Kunturdoddi, 
Munkunda, Thagachagere etc (Channapatna Tq), Bommavara, Naganayakanahalli etc 
(Devanahalli: Tq), Shiravara (Doddaballapura Tq), Upparahalli (Hoskote Tq), 
Mummenahalli (Magadi Tq) etc anthills are worshiped. The anthills are decorated with 
kumkum, turmeric and flowers. Devotees pour milk and curds on the anthill and perform 
the worship. (PL-58, 59, 60) This suggests the continuity of the belief of attaching 
divinity to the things around by the primitive people which are still followed by people in 


Bangalore Rural district. 
Trishula 


The installation ofthe trishula has been the folk practice over the ages, made of either 
rugged stone or cast iron. The trishula stands deeply against a well dried up soil. This altar 
is the very sanctum of the object of worship.” The trishula is a long, elongated rod like 
stone or metal at the center of which is the piercing spiral line, flanked on either side, a 
curved cup like enclosure never coming in close proximity with the central spire, which is 
straight resembling an universal archetypal folk model.” The trishula is an important 
symbol in the worship of the gramadevatas. The gramadevatas are always represented 
with the trishula. It is considered sacred and the installation of the trishula itself indicates 
the presence of the gramadevatas (PL-61). The trishula is smeared with turmeric and 


vermilion and are worshiped. 
Red 


Red being the fertility symbol representing the menstrual blood is appropriate to the 
female figurines supposed to represent the Earth or Mother Goddess. Red is the renewal 
oflife.”Red is associated with the gramadevatas as it denotes auspiciousness. Red is also 
the symbol of fertility. For the arike red, green and yellow coloured sarees and bangles are 
offered to the gramadevatas at Bangalore Rural district. It is considered to be the favorite 


colour ofthe goddess. 
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Turmeric water -Arasina neeru 


Turmeric water plays an important role in the worship of the gramadevatas. 
Turmeric dissolved in a pot of water is called as arasina neeru. This is performed as a 
simpler vow to prevent sore throat, headache and smaller ailments. The person observes a 
week of continence and after he is relieved of the ailment, he pours the turmeric water on 
the idol of the grimadevata and seeks her blessings.” On the first day of the gramadevata 
Jatra women in procession carry arasina neeru with a large bunch of mango or neem 
leaves sticking out of it. They go around the village in procession gathering women with 
arasina neeru and arrive at the temple, circumambulate it three times and pour the 
turmeric water on the gramadevata idol. This 1s also called as tamputoruvudu which 
means to cool down. This is an important ritual during the jatra or the festival of the 


gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural district (PL-62). 
Sacrifice-bali 


The gramadevata is worshiped for the fertility of both humankind and the earth. 
Since she is treated as a woman the regeneration of the earth through blood offerings is an 
important part of her ritual. Blood is the symbol of her regenerative powers therefore bali 
or blood sacrifice, is made to her. The animal is sacrificed, the blood is poured on the 
ground before her and worshiped; the blood must flow on the earth. Both Indian and 
Western scholars have authoritatively described the village goddess as ambivalent, both 
benevolent and malevolent.” This is because she relates to her devotees and takes on both 
the roles as required. She displays the character of a mother and as well as the protector 


for whom propitiation is necessary to placate. 


At the shrines of the gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural district buffaloes, sheep, 
goats and pigs are offered and are set free in the name of that particular gramadevata of 
the region. It seems that in the past there may have been a tradition of sacrifice of these 
animals. There is also the possibility that these may be provided to the gramadevatas as 
substitute for human beings. The cultis essentially a transformation of Mother Earth, the 
goddess of fertility to whom the sacrifice of male is made for fertility and continuity. It 
was a common pattern that human sacrifice in the later periods were transformed into 
animal sacrifice, the animal sacrifice was further transformed into animal offering.” 
Animal offerings are a common feature of the gramadevata cult. Most commonly sheep 


and hens are offered as sacrifices to the grimadevatas in Bangalore Rural district. 
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At villages of Bangalore Rural district particularly at Doddabele (Nelamangala Tq), 
Kallangate (Magadi Tq) etc a practice called Kona Biduvudu is present, in which the 
buffaloes are let free in the name ofthat particular gramadevata; the buffalo moves freely 
inside the village without any restrictions, later to be sacrificed at the altar of the 
gramadevata during the jatra. Though buffalo sacrifice is banned by the government, few 
villages still follow this custom by sacrificing a single buffalo instead of countless that 
were sacrificed before. It is believed that the gramadevatas are only appeased with the 
sacrifice of the buffalo. At Sirsi (Uttara Kannada district) the blood from the buffalo is 
drawn out by a syringe and sprinkled over Marikamba during the jatra. This is performed 
to appease the goddess.” Countless sheep and hens are sacrificed to appease the 


gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural district during the annual jatras (PL-63). 
Possession 


Divine possession is the most dramatic way to encounter the Goddess experientially, 
and it also presents the greatest challenge. It is one thing to read sacred texts about the 
Goddess or to view her images, to analyze the metaphors of the former or the aesthetic 
qualities of the latter. It is quite another to meet the Goddess face to face.” It is believed 


that through trance the devotee gets an opportunity to encounter the god. 


Possession as a cross-cultural phenomenon, is defined as ‘any complete but 
temporary domination of a person's body, and the blotting out of that person's 
consciousness, by a distinct alien power of known or unknown origin'.* When a woman 
is possessed, the Goddess is said to take on a "wind form’, enter her, and 'play' within her. 
The state of possession is characterized by glazed eyes, a change in voice, and the 
whirling around ofthe head, with hair flying loose.” Possession is a common character in 
the gramadevata worship. The rural folks believe that the deity chooses the person and 
enters the devotee's body displaying the above characteristics. It is more likely that 
woman are possessed than men in the grimadevata cult as they are believed to be closely 


connected to the goddess. 


The possession is termed as “amma bandide” (the Mother has come) at Bangalore 
Rural district and the possessed person is treated as the Goddess herself. She becomes a 
vehicle of the Goddess and the Goddess speaks through her as a means of helping her 
devotees and also revealing her Sakti. Sometimes it also observed that people assembled 
atthe place of worship go into trance while the worship is going on and make violent 
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movements of their heads and body. People gathered seek solutions to their problems 
from the possessed person as they believe that amma would provide relief to their 
situation. It is a common sight to see the gramadevata priest getting possessed on 
tuesdays, fridays, amavasya and paurnami and during the jatras. As woman exhibit more 
devotion and are frequent worshipers of the goddess, they are more likely to get 
possessed. Possession is a regular feature witnessed during the gramadevata worship at 


villages of Bangalore Rural district (PL-64). 
Individual vows-arike 


The characteristic of the gramadevata cult are a series of individual vows called as 
arike ™ in parts of Bangalore Rural district. They concern individual vows carried out 
especially by women, but sometimes by men also. The individual vows range from 
simple vows like pouring of turmeric water, carrying the thambittarati, offering 
madalakki, offering lemon garland, etc to walking on the fire pit (konda), offering bali 
(sacrifice), performing sidi (hook swinging), bai beega (mouth locking) etc. These 
arike's are performed after their wishes are fulfilled or when their ailments are cured. New 
methods of offering the vows like lighting the lemon arati, performing the abhiseka, 
getting the alankara performed to the gramadevatas, offering gold and silver ornaments, 
offering parts of the body like eyes, nose, ears, hands, weapons, ornaments etc are 


performed to the gramadevatas at Bangalore Rural district. 


The gramadevata cult at Bangalore Rural district exhibits characteristics that are 
unique. The characteristics allow the folks to involve in the worship without any 
prescribed formats. At Bangalore Rural district the gramadevata cult developed with 
adaptations and assimilation without altering the core of the religion that is essentially 
folk and local. 


3.2 Jatras and Rituals of the GraAmadevatas 


Fairs and Festivals have a very important place in the cultural life of a society. From 
times immemorial when civilization began, people feared and wondered at natural 
sources and started worshiping them. To appease these powers and keep them in restraint 
they resorted to numerous ritual practices.” Fairs and festivals play an important role in 


the socio religious life of the people in Karnataka and have become an indispensable part. 
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Religion uses ritual and festival to satisfy man's innate urge to seek divine help in his 
essentially helpless state. The celebrations of festivals and fairs are expressions at a 
community level meant to promote social cooperation and prosperity and man's 
relationship with the divine. It may be said that religious practices inthe beginning started 
within the family circle. Dance, music and display may have kept on adding to these and 
their ever increasing dimensions may have led to their socialization and expansion in 
festivals and fairs. The common folk projected their tastes and preferences regarding 
rituals, food, clothes, ornaments etc on their favorite deities which were the strategies 
employed by the common folks to placate their deities.” Further these patterns of 
behavior came to be understood as expected by the deities. The custom of making votive 
offerings for the deities and gifting lands for the maintenance of the deity's worship in a 
temple started. Pilgrimages to temple, fairs and festivals were started to cater to the 
gatherings of worshipers and pilgrims. Thus the basic motivation of fairs and festivals 
lies in the worship of a deity and in enhancing social cooperation among individuals and 
communities.” The aura though being of religious fervor is also a time for relaxation and 
get together of families and friends. In a way fairs and festivals served both the purpose of 


exhibiting divinity and maintaining solidarity among the communities. 
Jatras 


The word jatra in Kannada denotes fair and pilgrimage. Religious pilgrimages in 
Karnataka fall under two divisions, one associated with the classical gods and the other 
associated with the folk deities having features special to them. A festival in honor of a 
deity may be combined with a fair and pilgrimage; a festival is a term of large meaning 
including in its scope domestic and public celebrations of all kinds of which fairs form a 
part.” Social life in Karnataka is closely knit with jatras, parises (fairs) and térus (car 
festival). The folk find a means of collective fulfilment of their devotional impulses by 
holding the jatras regularly. These jatras have been nourishing the continuous 
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development of the bhakti “ (devotional) traditions. Jatras have evolved since its 
beginning and have added on more splendor and colour to its concept. They are a means 
of rejuvenating their divine senses as well as taking a break from the monotonous life 


style. 


Dravidian and folk deities seem to have gained more significance than that of Aryan 
and classical deities, at the folk level in Karnataka. Most of the jatras celebrated in 
Karnataka are in honor ofthe deities of villages and localities. The jatras are conducted 
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regularly and have become an indispensable part in the lives of the people of Bangalore 
Rural district. The gramadevata jatras are held regularly and are called by different 
names, the most common being Marijatra, Marammana jatra, Marihabba, oorabba, 
gramadammana habba etc. These hot village goddesses are intimately associated with the 
cyclic pattern of the year, particularly the cycle of agricultural activity. The Goddess is 
associated with the earth, and the changing seasons might be regarded as changing modes 
of the Goddess. The ritual cycles of the villagers are closely associated with the seasonal 
changes and the worship of the gramadevatas is important during these times. In terms of 
ritual cycles, the hot season “ is important for village and the grimadevatas, whose 
festivals occur at that time (the hot goddess worshiped during the hot season) which allow 
expression to the 'heat' of passion. Therefore the jatras are planned during the hot season 


andthe folks look forward for this occasion eagerly. 


The jatras at Bangalore Rural district are celebrated usually for a week or fortnight 
after the ugadi festival. At villages of Bangalore Rural district it is celebrated once in 
three, five, seven, nine or eleven years or even twice a year held in the honor of the 
gramadevata of that particular village. (Appendix V) These celebrations may last for a 


day and go up to fifteen days depending onthe village. 


There are different ways of organizing the jatras” a group of villages jointly 
participating in the jatra, individual marihabba and individual as well as other villages 
holding it in conjunction. Procedures that precede the occasion are followed. The elder 
representatives of the village assemble at Marigudi to discuss the festival and fix the 
period and date. The talavara makes the announcement to the entire village. In case of 
several villages joining together to perform the jatra, the announcement is made to those 
villages as well. This announcementis called as 'saranne' or 'saruvike'. This facilitates the 
devotees to treat the period in austerity. The period after the announcement of the festival 
is followed by strict purity of thought, adhering to satvik food without using condiments 
or spices.” Restrictions like entering the village with foot wear, smoking inside the 
village, women staying inside the village during their menstrual period etc, are followed 
in the villages of Bangalore Rural district. The saranne or the announcement is the 


indication ofthe jatra mentioning the restrictions to be followed. For example 


“Hulli huribaradu, volagiroru volagiri, horagiroru horagiri” 
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Which means to say that frying of horsegram is prohibited, those who are outside the 
village must stay outside, those whose are inside the village must stay inside. 
Announcements like the above and those which prescribe the rules to be followed are 


made. 


After the jatra dates are fixed by the elders in the village, the members start preparing 
for the festival. It is a matter of Joy and happiness to the entire village, a time for get 
together of relatives and neighbors. Women clean the entire house and the doors of the 


house are decorated with flowers, tender mango and neem leaves. 


The initiation of the festival starts with 'kambanedavudu'. To perform this ritual a 
devotee goes to the nearby forest and brings a branch from arecanut or mango tree; the 
branch is placed in front of the temple. This ritual is performed to worship Kambadaraya 
* who is considered as the husband of the gramadevata. This is a very important ritual in 
the festival of the gramadevata of Bangalore Rural district. This is followed by 
belladarati, thambittarati, konda, bali, bai beega, sidi, teru etc. The rituals are planned 


accordingly and performed with devotion in the Jatras. 


The gramadevata jatras of Bangalore Rural district are an occasion of joy and 
excitement and a time for friends and relatives to assemble and renew contacts. It 
encourages cordial relations among the communities, and peaceful ties are also re- 
established. People also profit by exchanging experiences and ideas, thereby gaining 
exposure to various facets of life. The jatras are described as springs of new experiences 
and sources of the sharpening of feelings and ideals, and of the efflorescence of religious 
attachments among the folk. The trade activities pursued as part of the jatra bring rich 
profit to the people; they also promote community welfare.” The jdatras of the 
gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district is a visual splendor to witness, take part and 
receive the blessings of the gramadevata. The jatras are held normally once in three, five, 
seven or nine years. It is celebrated with much fervor and joy and includes many rituals. 
Devotees of Bangalore Rural district pray to the gramadevatas with devotion and carry 


out celebrations in her honorto appease and seek her blessings (PL-65, 66, 67). 
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Rituals performed during the Jatras at Bangalore Rural district 


The following chart displays the categories in rituals performed during the jatras of 


Bangalore Rural district. 
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Fig 3.1 Few Rituals followed in the Jatras of Bangalore Rural district 


The chart displays few rituals performed at the jatras of Bangalore Rural district that are 


described below. 
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The following rituals are carried out during the jatras of Bangalore Rural district. 
The performances of the rituals are not standardized in the taluks; they are carried on as 


per the traditions followed by their ancestors. 
Nademudi” 


Few villages of Bangalore Rural district follow the ritual called as nademudi during 
the jatra. The ritual involves the ablutions performed to the goddess at the nearby village 
pond. After this rite, the goddess is worshiped, carried from the pond to the temple on the 
cloth spread on the ground by a person from the Agasa community. This is called as 


nademudi. 
Thambittarati 


Thambittarati is the common ritual and an important event witnessed during the 
grdmadevata jatras of Bangalore Rural district. Thambittarati is the festival of lights; 
hundreds of lighted lamps placed on the top of two cubicles of sweets made of rice flour 
and jaggery called as thambittu are performed in parts of Bangalore Rural district. They 
are caried over the head ofthe women in a procession to the temple. The thambittaratiis 
finely decorated with kumkum, turmeric, red oleanders and devaganigale.” The women 
in procession carrying the thambittarati are accompanied by musical instruments and the 
event is usually performed in the evening. The women in procession reach the temple 
with the thambittarati and perform the arati to the gramadevata. The thambittu is 
consumed as prasada by the devotees (PL-68). It is a visual splendor to witness the lighted 
lamps in the evening. A kind of happiness and joy is spread in this event. An aura of 
devotion and dedication is exhibited towards the gramadevata. Woman and children 


participate in this event with enthusiasm. 


Hagalu jatra ಸಷ 


The ritual performed during the day is called as hagalujatra. To perform this rite arati 
is brought to the temple by the devotees and sacrifices are performed. Devotees offer 
sacrifices as apart of the vow made to the gramadevata. During this event the entire areais 


covered with the sacrificial blood which is later cleaned with water or covered with mud. 
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Konda 


Konda is the fire walking ceremony performed during the gramadevata jatras. This 
ritual is performed as a part of the vow made by the devotees. The preparation of the 
kondais done with certain rituals. A pit measuring 5S to 6 feetin width and 25 feetto 50 feet 
in length are dug and huge deposit of fire wood and logs are burnt to form live embers 
overnight.” The konda is laid in front of the gramadevata temple (PL-69, 70, 71). Logs of 
wood for the konda are also contributed by the devotees. When two or more villages 
participate in the jatra it would be a joint contribution. After the konda is prepared, the 
ritual starts with the priest running across the path of embers carrying the deity on his head 
followed by others who had vowed to perform. The devotees believe that nothing 
happens if it is performed with a purity of mind and devotion. Young men, women and 
even children perform the konda in the district (PL-72). At few villages of Bangalore 
Rural district, konda is performed only by the priest. He carries the gramadevatd over his 
head and walks on the konda. The devotees watch it in devotion and pray to the goddess. 
Fire is an important element in its rituals of the folk religion. The belief that fire washes 
away the sins and cleanses the mind and body could probably be the reason for 


performing the konda ceremony. 


Interesting evidences of firewalking in India in the 17", 18" and 19” centuries are 
recorded by many scholars. J. G. Frazer in The Golden Bough gives the description of 


4 RM K 
> “ceremonies of this sort used to be 


this ceremony in the Madras area. He writes: 
observed in most districts of the Madras Presidency, sometimes in discharge of vows 
made in time of sickness or distress, sometimes periodically in honor of a deity. The 
ceremony generally occurred in March or June, which are the months of the vernal 


equinox andthe summer solstice respectively.” 


The French traveler Sonnerat described the ceremony in the eighteenth century. He 
writes that the Hindoos celebrated a fire-festival of this sort in honor of the god Darma 
Rajah [better known as Yudhishthira, one of Draupadi's husbands] and his wife Drobede 
(Draupadi) which lasted for eighteen days, during which all who had vowed to take partin 
it were bound to fast, to practice continence, to sleep on the ground without a mat, and to 
walk on a furnace. The furnace consisted of a trench about forty feet long, filled with hot 
embers. The worshipers walked over the embers, faster or slower, according to the degree 


oftheir religious fervor, some carrying their children in their arms, others brandishing 
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spears, swords, and standards. In some villages the ceremony 1s performed annually; in 
others, which cannot afford the expense every year; it is observed at longer intervals ... or 
only in special emergencies, such as the outbreak of smallpox, cholera, or plague (4: 6-8) 
i 07) 


The interpretation arising out of this ritual of crossing the konda could possibly be 
that any ancient culture or tradition accepts fire as a symbol of purification. It is universal 
in its application; fire burns away carnal desires, lusts and evil passions. When these are 
reduced to ashes, there is the emergence of untainted spirit. Verily this is a process of 
regeneration of an otherwise untrammeled cultural consciousness.” The folks believe 
that through this ritual they could wash way their sins and ask for forgiveness. The 
performance of konda is considered sacred and performed with a purity of mind as a part 
of the arike. Men, women and children in Bangalore Rural district participate in this 


ceremony with utmost devotion and faith. 
Yalavara 


The wooden logs brought from the surrounding villages for the performance of the 
konda is called as yalavara. This is performed when many villages join together and 
perform the jatra. The ritual of lighting the konda is performed from a person who holds 
the hereditary office. The ritual starts with the puja; bali is offered to the konda and then 
lighted. This is usually performed at night so that itis ready for the ceremony the next day. 
In many parts of Bangalore Rural district people from every house bring a wooden log for 
the konda. Except for the bannimara and the trees that are worshiped, all other woods are 
used for the konda (PL-74). 


Mouth locking ceremony - Bai beega 


Women and sometimes men, take a vow of silence by mouth-locking which is done 
by piercing either side of the cheek by a sharp needle that causes less bleeding, and less 
pain. Bai beega is performed in all religious fervor and faith. When the mouth lock is 
removed, a serene glow on the face ofthese devout people can be witnessed (PL-75). This 
ceremony is performed during the jatras of Bangalore Rural district and person who 
undergoes the mouth- locking follows certain rites like bathing, fasting and with a purity 
of mind performs it with devotion. People in the district have great faith in the power of 


this ceremony. The vow of bai beega may be performed in beneficiary of children, 
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education, career, health, marriage etc. Women, men and even children perform this vow 


without fear (PL-76, 77). 
Made” 


Made is the ritual performed by women in the evening during the jatras in parts of 
Bangalore Rural district. The women who perform this ritual fast in the morning. Three 
new pots brought for this ritual, are smeared with turmeric and vermilion and carried to 
the nearby well. A person from the village draws the water and pours it in these pots. The 
women cook rice from the water brought from the well in these new pots. Three different 
types of rice are prepared. White rice, turmeric rice and jaggery rice are prepared. They 


are offered to the goddess, worshiped and then consumed by women. 
Sidivrta 


The hook swinging ceremony is called as sidi at parts of Bangalore Rural district 
performed as a vow to their gramadevatd. Sidivrta is a horror evoking custom of self 
mortification practiced In fulfilment of vows to the gramadevatas, usually made when a 
child falls critically ill. The child performs the sidi when it grows up. The traditional 
background of this vow-performance is the legend that a king called Bana offered his 
own blood and obtained lord Shiva's grace. The man who performs the sidi undergoes 
certain restrictions like bathing everyday, taking simple food and abstaining from any 
indulgence with women etc. On the day ofthe performance ofthe sidi, the sidi pole is first 
venerated and worship is offered to the gramadevata, then the sidi begins. The person 
who fixes the hook strikes him at a spot on the back and fixes it on the spot, swollen with 
the blow he pulls the sidi performer to the pole which is about twenty feet in height with a 
horizontal wooden plank at the top, rolling on pulleys. This plank has a rope on one end 
and acradle atthe other end. One end of the rope is fixed in the performer's back; the other 
endis attached to the ring ofthe cradle at one end ofthe plank and pulled up so that the sidi 
performer is left hanging in air attached to the hook. Blood gushes out at every stage.” He 
circles around three or four times. The performer pulls out the garland on his chest and 
throws pieces of it on the ground that is picked up by the people as the prasada. After the 
ritual is over, the performer is brought down and sacrifices are offered. It is believed that 
the sidi performer will fall down with the hook loosening, if he has indulged in any 


impure action before the test.” Ifthe sidi is not performed, itis believed that the goddess 
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may feel unhappy and cause epidemics, the rains and harvest may fail and domestic 
animals could die. Therefore those who vow to perform the sidi, perform it without fail. 
This form of sidi that prevailed during the 17", 18" and 19" centuries as recorded by the 
Western scholars are rarely performed in parts of Bangalore Rural district. This form of 
sidi has been replaced with other kinds and other lesser painful versions that are 


performed inthe gramadevata jatras of Bangalore Rural district. 


Another version of the sidi found in Bangalore rural district is that a stone pillar of 
considerable size measuring about 15 feet in height 1s found in front of every Mari 
temple. On top ofthe stone pillar, there is a sort of plug of about 6” in depth; a horizontal 
beam of about 30 feet in length is fixed at its central point, so that it fits into the plug 
(PL-78). On the side of the beam a man is placed with his face turned to earth, with his 
back firmly fastened by strong folds of cloth. The other side of the beam is left free for 
two or three people to operate it for rotation. Now the swing goes full circle as the person 
tied to the beam goes round and round. He circles three times or as per his wish. This 


form of sidi is lesser painful and are found in all parts of Bangalore Rural district. 


The sidi known as the swing of '‘Sideeranna' is in practice at Bangalore Rural 
district. Sideeranna is considered as the son of Mari. In this version of sidi, Sideeranna 
is swung on one end of the horizontal beam, and on the other a cradle is tied in which 
children are seated. Sideerannais swung around on one end and onthe other the children 
in the cradle. This funfilled event is supposed to be witnessed by the gramadevata 
Mdramma. This is performed in conviction that Maramma protects the children as she 
protects her son Sideeranna.” This form of sidi is widely practiced in Bangalore Rural 
district and also forms apart of arike by the devotees. This form of sidiis called as tottalu 
sidi in parts of Bangalore Rural district. Happiness of the devotees can be witnessed in 


this event. 


Accounts of sidi performances by the Western scholars throw light on the 
importance of the ritual during the 17", 18" and 19” centuries (PL-79, 80, 81, 82, 83). 
Scholars like Henry Whitehead in his Village Gods of South India (1983), Sonnerat in 
Voyage to the East Indies and China, 1774 and 1781, Moor in Narrative of Little’ 
Detachment, 1794, Tavernier in the 17" century, Abbe Dubois in Hindu Manners, 
Customs and Ceremonies narrate the hook swinging ceremony that was in vogue all 


over the country performed as apartofa vowtothe goddess. 
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The heroic act of sidi over the centuries has acquired other formats in its 
performance without losing the original essence in the worship of the gramadevatas at 
Bangalore Rural district. Sidi is performed at villages of Kunturdoddi, 
Muniyappanadoddi, Thagachagere, etc (Channapatna Tq), Kamarasanahalli, 
Naganayakanakote, Upparahalli, etc (Hoskote Tq), Banavasi, Bellanganakuppe, 
Doddakurubarahalli, etc (Kanakapura Tq), Ajjanahalli, Magadi, etc (Magadi Tq). Faith 
and fear of divine wrath are behind this sidi ritual surviving in various forms at places of 


Bangalore Rural district. 
Bali 


Balirefers to the sacrifice offered to the gods and goddesses. Bali is the core ritual in 
the worship of the gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district. Bali is interpreted as an 
offering, a gift made directly to the gramadevatas, to placate the goddess so that she 
withdraws the effects of her anger; and as representing her defeating and slaughtering the 
invading and disruptive demons of disease and disorder (Kinsley 1986:205). Buffaloes 
were the original and the most usual sacrifices offered to the Goddesses, and are directly 
associated with Mahisasura, the Buffalo demon beheaded by Durga in the Devi 
Mahatmyam. Brubaker (1983:152) points out that the buffalo is a ‘powerful and 
unpredictably dangerous beast with a well deserved reputation for brutishness.... Often it 
invades cultivated fields causing great destruction to crops, so it is appropriate that it 
becomes a symbol of power out of control, of chaos and disruption to the civilized order. 
Its beheading in the festival symbolizes the Goddess's victory over the encroaching 
demonic forces. It is significant that the sacrificial animals are always male, as this links 
with the mythological theme ofthe anger ofthe Goddess, aroused by the injustice done to 
her.” Therefore bali is the crucial ritual in the worship of the gramadevatas all over the 
country. Various other sacrifices are made to the gramadevatas with the purpose of 
cooling her ferocious energy, and the disease she spreads. Innumerable animals are 
sacrificed to appease the gramadevatas. Bali is performed at various stages during the 
jatras at Bangalore Rural district to appease the goddess and as well receive the blessings 


to conduct the jatra without any obstructions (PL-84). 


Gaddigemari 


Gaddigemariis a part of the sacrificial ritual in the Mari festival. To perform this sacrifice 


acurtain is raised over the gramadevata until the assigned buffalo is brought near the 
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altar. With loud screams and whistles the buffalo 1s made to circumambulate the goddess, 
and then a sheep is sacrificed in front of the gramadevata. This is known as the 
gaddigemdiri also called as kasarumdri.” The gaddigemdri is considered as the son ofthe 


gramadevatd. After the sacrifice ofthis sheep, the curtain is removed. 
Pattada Kona 


After the sacrifice of the gaddige mari, the whistles and the sound of the instrument 
(tamate) reach a climax. Then arrangements for the sacrifice of the buffalo are made. 
Permission is taken by the gramadevata to sacrifice the buffalo. The sacrifice is 
performed by a Dalit and no one from the other castes is allowed to perform. While 
sacrificing, the buffalo should not scream and in case it does, it is believed that evil may 
befall their village. It is believed that once the buffalo is sacrificed the bangles worn by 
Mairi starts to make sound. The priest covers her head with her sari. Then they place the 
head ofthe buffalo in the middle ofthe temple, they cut the buffalo's right leg and thrust it 
inside the mouth. Then they light a lamp on the buffalo's head. The intestine taken out 
from the sacrificed sheep (gaddige mari) is put around the pattada kona like a janivara.” 
The ritual of the pattada kona is deteriorating as buffalo sacrifice is prohibited in the 
state. But her devotees are of the opinion that the gramadevata is satisfied only with this 
ritual. This act of sacrifice is performed to cool her anger. As per the curse in the 
mythology, this act of sacrifice is performed as an important event during the jatras. An 
environment of anticipation, fear and devotion is witnessed during this ritual. After this 


rituala sense of satisfaction can be observed in the deity and as well in the devotees. 


°_ 56 
Gavusigiyuvudu 


This is another method of offering of an animal at the altar of the gramadevata 
temple. The sheep selected for the offering is given to the priest, who in a fit of rage 
clutches the sheep and bites it with his teeth. He tears open the arteries and sucks the 
blood biting the flesh. The people gathered around think that it is Mari herself who has 
possessed the priest as no one else can perform this kind ofa feat. The offering on this day 
goes from five to seven sheep. After this ritual the priest returns back to his normal and 
worships the gramadevata. This act represents the power and the anger of the 
gramadevata. This as well can be interpreted that she punishes the evil and protects the 


innocent. She also sends a message that the offenders can never escape her wrath. 
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Charaga 


Loads of rice termed as 'charagadanna"’ is brought near the headman's place. The 
blood of the sacrificed buffalo is mixed with the rice and carried by a person in a basket 
who throws the rice in the air. The charagadanna that falls on the ground if picked up by 
people from the neighboring villages and put near the entrance of their village is 
supposed to bring good harvest to their village. The luck and the consequence of the 
entire worship would be transferred to that village. So the villagers cautiously see to it 
that this does not happen. In case anyone is caught performing this act, he would be 


beaten and punished before the gramadevatd. 
Mochuvudu™ 


Mochuvudu is the ritual performed at the end of the festival. To perform this ritual, 
Mari along with the head ofthe sacrificed buffalo is carried to a pre decided place outside 
the village. A trench of about two feet in length and three and a half feet in breadth is dug. 
The buffalo's head is placed in the trench. Since the sacrificed buffalo is considered as her 
husband, the bangles, nose pin, mangalasutra are removed and she is made a widow. 
Flowers, fruits, coconut, camphor and a handful of mud are put inside the trench and 


closed. Then they pray to the goddess and tell her: 


‘'Nodaayvva nantayi ninna ganda satthoda, maganu sattoda, neenu obbale ade, 


yellyara hudugannnodi inneldda varshakke maddana taglavva’” 


This is said to pacify Mari and assure her that they would find her a suitable person by 
the next jatra. After the performance of this ritual the goddess is brought back to the 


village. 


The elaborate, ritualistic way in which the sacrificial victim is treated during the 
sacrifice suggests his humiliation by the goddess. This in turn suggests that the victim is 
the goddess's enemy and thus represents an invading demon or her offended husband.” 
The sacrifice may be understood from two points of view. The sacrifice may be seen asa 
gift from the villagers with which they hope to appease the goddess so that she will draw 
her anger, which expresses itselfin the form ofthe heat of disease. Or the sacrifice may be 
understood as representing the defeat of the invading demon or her husband who had 
abused her in the myths.” Few villages adhere to all the sacrificial rituals strictly, and few 


just perform bali to the gramadevatas. By performing the rituals of sacrifice, the 
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mythology ofthe gramadevata is reinstated in practice to appease the goddess and get the 
favors granted. It can also be considered as a method to express their gratitude and exhibit 


their faithfulness to the gramadevatas. 


Beevina udige 


Beevina udige refers to the neem clothing performed as a part of the arike in 
Bangalore Rural district. This is performed by women of the village by putting on neem 
leaves over their clothing. The women after wearing the beevina udige grow terribly 
intoxicated, as they swing and sway in their slow movement and walk towards the 
temple, along the path of procession. Some of them dance in a wildrhythmic style in front 
of the temple. When these women move on, they give the impression that they are 
walking neem-trees; when they are dancing, they appear to be a cluster of neem trees.” 
Girls, virgins and married women perform this ritual. The neem leaves constitute a sort of 
cleansing agent to some ills such as non-attainment of puberty, irregularity of periods and 
above all, the disturbances that manifest prominently during the period of menopause and 
ailments of serious nature.” Most probably to recover from such ailments beevina udige 
must have been performed. This ritual 1s witnessed only at few places of Bangalore Rural 
district. There is a very striking ritualistic excitement in this ritual when the women go in 


procession to the temple. 


Karaga 


'Karaga' refers to the clay pot filled with water, decorated with turmeric, vermillion 
and flowers. Flower garlands hang from the top of the pot in a conical shape with the help 
ofa contraption made of bamboo sticks. The responsibility of carrying the karaga is given 
to aperson who has inherited that right.” Few villages in Bangalore Rural district perform 
the karaga during the worship of the gramadevatas. Most probably the Draupadi Karaga 
of Bangalore has influenced the Karaga ritual in the rural districts of Bangalore. Karaga is 
called as shakthyotsava, the festival of Sakti (PL-85) and as the gramadevatas are the 


Saktis of Bangalore Rural district, karaga is performed during the jatras with devotion. 
Asadi 


The religious professional priests of gramadevata Maramma are called as Asadis in 
Bangalore Rural district. They belong to the lower caste. The asadiis considered to be the 


son of Maramma. They play an important role during the annual jatras and festivals 
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of Maramma. During the jatras the asadis recite a long epic related to the life and the 
miracles performed by Maramma. They stay close to the gramadevata and sing in her 
praise known as hogaluvudu. Once in a while he starts criticizing her known as 
nindisuvudu. They praise her as she takes care of the village and criticize for her 
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spreading the disease.” (Appendix IIT) At few villages of Bangalore Rural district the 


jatras are incomplete without the asadis. 


Uyyale Seva 


Uyyale seva is the swing ceremony performed during the jatras of Bangalore Rural 
district. The ceremony is performed to please the gramadevataA and cool down her anger. 
Two poles of approximately 15 feet in height are installed either at the entrance of the 
village or near the gramadevatd temple. The procession idol of the gramadevata is placed 
on the swing and allowed to play followed by people and children gathered around 
participating in this fun filled event. It is a merry making event; the participants are 
encouraged with loud whistles and screams to swing higher, usually men and children are 
the participants. The environment is filled with happiness and joy (PL-86). The swing is 
used only on the day ofthe jatra; after this event the ropes ofthe swing are removed or tied 


up till the next jatra. 


Uttalakayi a 


Uttalakayi is a folk game and a part of the jatra performed on the last day. Men take 
part in this game. A lengthy pole with another horizontal pole is suspended over it to 
rotate. A coconut is wrapped in strong threads and covered with lengthy wooden sticks, 
making the coconut invisible. This is suspended on either side of the horizontal pole 
which rotates. The contestants try to hit the coconut with sticks. People standing around 
try to distract these men by splashing loads of water on them as they try to hit the coconut. 
The person who hits the coconut is declared the winner. Usually it is very difficult to hit 
the coconut as the wrapping around the coconut is very strong. People enjoy the game by 
encouraging the contestants with whistles and claps. The game is performed at many 


villages of Bangalore Rural district during the gramadevata jatras (PL-87). 
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Greasekamba 


Greasekamba is a folk game performed during the jatras. To play the game alengthy 
pole is installed smeared with grease; balloons are tied on the top. The contestants are 
made to climb the pole and remove the balloons. It is very difficult to climb the pole 
because of the grease which makes it slippery. Groups participate in this game. The 
participants start climbing over each other's shoulders until they reach the balloons. They 
are distracted by people splashing water over them to make the pole more slippery. 
Instruments, whistles and screams encourage the participants. This game can be 


witnessed in parts of Bangalore Urban district (PL-88). 
Chariot -teru 


Most of the jatras perform the procession of the chariot of its deity as one of their 
main ritual functions. It is called by the name of the gramadevata installed on the chariot. 
For example at Mavalli (Bangalore Urban district) it is called as the Gramadevata 
Mavalli Mdrammana teru (the chariot of the village deity Maramma of Mavalli). In all 
the gramadevata jatras of Bangalore Rural district, the deity of the jatra is installed on the 
chariot which is beautifully decorated. The téru is decorated with flowers, colourful 
cloths, flags etc. Coconut, flowers, incense sticks and camphor are offered to the goddess 
and pujas are performed. If two or more villages participate in the jatra, the téerus are 
prepared from their representative villages and brought near the gramadevatd temple. 
After the worship is completed, people from that village pull the téru back to their 
village.” Though one finds chariots made of iron or silver, wooden chariots are the most 
common. The stone wheels of the chariots used during the jatras earlier are still found in 
some ofthe villages which indicate the size of the chariot as well as the importance ofthe 
jatra. The devoted villagers find an inner satisfaction by pulling the decorated téru along 


its processional course (PL-89, 90). 


Kona Biduvudu 


After the performance of the jatra it is time for kona biduvudu refers to the buffalo 
that is selected as the husband of Mari and left free inside the village. A kankana is tied to 
the selected buffalo in front of the goddess and left free to roam about in the village 


without any restrictions. 
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Marupuja” 


Marupuja is performed to mark the end ofthe jatra. It is also called as maruhabba. It 
is usually performed after five/seven days or a month after the jatra in many villages of 
Bangalore Rural district. On this day the goddess is decorated and worshiped. Women 
perform thambittarati to the goddess. Marupuja is performed to show their gratitude 
towards the goddess for allowing the jatra to be performed without any obstacles. This is 
also performed to remove the dristi (to remove the evil eye) of the gramadevata. Bali is 
performed on this day. This marks the finale of the jatra. By performing the marupuja 


they seek the assurance from the gramadevata for protection until the next jatra. 


The following chart displays the rituals performed in the gramadevata jatras of 
Bangalore Rural district. The chart displays the different kinds of ritual divided under 
simple, heroic and fun filled headings based on the traits involved in the performance of 
the ritual. The rituals bring out the balance in its performance, thereby indicating its 


concept, essence and importance. 


Rituals of GrAmadevatas 


Fig 3.2 Rituals of the Gramadevatas 


The rituals are termed as simple as they are performed in an easy manner. Most ofthe 
simple rituals are performed by women. Heroic ritual involves physical strength and 
valour. Women, men and sometimes children also perform this ritual. Merry making 
events like uyyaleseva, okali, uttalakayi, greasekamba are listed under the fun filled 


rituals. 


Kunitha 


The ritualistic dances of Karnataka are known as Kunitha. Kunithas are a part of the 
gramadevata jatras all over Karnataka. Karnataka is home to innumerable and unique 
folk forms. These distinctly exquisite forms continue to evolve and represent the cultural 
identity and regional flavor. Historically the region has been a cradle for several 
flourishing religions and has created a haven of folk forms.” Kunithas play an important 
role in the gramadevata jatras all over the state. Few kunithas are associated with the 
gramadevata worship in Karnataka. Some of the kunithas like Mari Kunitha, Konana 
kunitha, Veeramakkala kunitha, Asadi kunitha, Hebbare kunitha, Chowdammana 
kunithad, puja kunitha, Rangada kunitha, Mayamma kunitha, Duruga Murugi, Somana 
kunithd etc are performed during the festivals of the gramadevatas all over Karnataka. 
Few dances performed in the gramadevatas jatras of Bangalore Rural district are 


mentioned. 
Dollu Kunitha 


Dollu kunithd is a popular ritualistic dance of Karnataka, accompanied by the beats 
of decorated drums and singing. This dance form is mainly performed by the men of the 
Kuruba (shepherd) community. The Dollu kunitha is characterized by vigorous drum 
beats, quick movements and synchronized group formations. Dollu kunitha is a part of 


the gramadevata jatra at few villages of Bangalore Rural district and is a featto witness. 


Puja Kunithd ್ಯ 


Puja Kunitha is a popular ritualistic folk dance of Karnataka practiced largely around 
Bangalore and Mandya districts to worship the Sakti cult. They are performed profusely 
in religious processions, jatras and festivals. Puja kunitha is distinctive in its use of 
bamboo poles which are extremely well decorated with colourful clothes of different 
hues. Elaborate wooden structures are placed on the heads of the dancers who carry the 
particular gramadevata to whom the kunithas are dedicated. The characteristic gentle 
swaying rhythm of the dance is performed to the accompaniment of traditional music 
produced by various musical instruments. Puja kunitha is a part of the gramadevata jatras 


in Bangalore Rural district (PL-91). 
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Mari Kunithd” 


Mari Kunitha is wide spread in Mysore, Mandya and other districts of Bangalore. 
The dance displays great flexibility in presentation and narration. Originally belonging to 
the Sakti cult, this dance consist of performers standing either in rows or forming a big 
circle and dancing to the tune of 'chakravaddya', an indigenous flat percussion 
instrument. The dance begins ata slow pace, reaching a loud pitch as the tempo ofthe beat 


increases and continues till the rhythm fades away. Songs are sung at each pause. 
Urimdramma™ 


The folk dance of "Urimadramma' is performed by a team of a husband and wife. The 
artists are nomads, wandering from one place to another carrying an unusually designed 
mobile temple. They perform the dance and worship the deity, at the door of the people. 
The performer, acts like a messenger emphasizes on a social problem and tries to 
motivate the people to invoke the blessings of the deity to enable them to overcome an 


impending crisis (PL-92). 
Somana Kunithd 


In South Karnataka region, many gramadevata shrines have a significant mask cult 
known as the Soma cult, which emerged as local spirit worship. The term Soma refers to 
the unsatisfied male and female warrior characters, who after their death become the 
guardians of the gramadevatas. The worshipers of the Soma cult primarily belong to the 
Gangematadavaru community (Fisherman group). The popular mask dance known as the 
Somana kunitha is significantly observed in the regions of Southern Karnataka mainly in 
Mandya, Tumkur, Hassan, Mysore, Chickamagalur and the districts of Bangalore.” The 
Somana Kunitha per se is exclusively a folk celebration; rich in visual appearance and 


elaborate in rituals performed exclusively at the festivals and gramadevata jatras. 


The key performer in the Somana kunitha (mask dance) wears the Soma (mask) and 
is addressed as the Soma. The Somas play an important role by dancing in front of the 
gramadevatas, accepting the worship, taking the offerings and participating in the rituals. 
The mask wearer observes certain religious taboos to keep up his mind in purity. The 
Somana kunithad commences in the gramadevatd temple premises with certain rituals. On 


the head ofthe Soma, a mini headgear is placed which is in the shape of an arch decorated 
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with colourful flowers and green neem leaves (Azadirachta Indica). The back of the 
headgear has many colourful pieces of cloth suspending down in the shape of frills. The 
Soma's dance ferociously according to the tune of the accompanied instruments, which 
involves the hare (percussion), doonu (per), mouri (wind pipe) and sadde (wind pipe for 
humming sound). The Somdna kunitha is performed strictly on the festival of the 


gramadevatas or any jatras connected with the deity. 


The Somana kunitha performance takes place in a systematic manner, and the crowd 
gathers advance in time at the temple to watch the scene. With the beating of the 
instruments the performer starts the process of wearing the Soma. The performer puts on 
the mask over the head in atwinkle ofan eye, creating a sort of magical effect in the minds 
of the rustic devotees. Thus with the mask, the wearer dances in a somber way swinging 
their head. Meanwhile the drummers make a pause in their beating and take to song for 
oral singing in praise ofthe gramadevata and the Soma ” (PL-93, 94, 95). 

These kunithas are extremely colourful, and a visual splendor to witness. It exhibits 
the pomp and elegance and creates an aura of spirituality among the performers and the 
spectators. Though few kunithas do not employ oral participation, the visual witnessed is 
so strong that the spectator receives the meaning of intense devotion communicated by 
the dancers. The narrative inferred by the audience, if participated can find their own 
narratives in the juxtaposition of the images and icon, these dance forms would have 
succeeded in creating a conversation between the audience and the art itself. The kunithas 
of Karnataka enjoys wide appreciation because of its grace and colourfulness. Kunithas 
like the Dollu kunitha, Mari kunitha, Somana kunithad etc adds exuberance and vigor to 


the gramadevata jatras at Bangalore Rural district. 


Halage/Tamate 


Tamate 1s the main folk instrument used in all the gramadevata jatras of Bangalore 
Rural district. Tamate has got a perennial history about its importance as a musical 
instrument in folk culture (PL-96).” Without the tamate ceremonies, functions, festivals 
or dances are ever conceivable. The instrument made of hide 1s fitted into a circular disc 
of wood or light metal. It is slung across the left shoulder with the left arm clutching atthe 
top, the instrument being firmly poised against a thin wooden stick held tightly in the fist 
used for beating the hide at the center as well as alongside to suit the vibrations required. 
The stronger the beat, the greater is the sound. Those who beat the tamate encourage 
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others to dance and inspire them to enjoy. Without the tamate the gramadevata jatras of 
Bangalore Rural district are incomplete. They are used in every occasion of the ritual 
performed. This instrument alone brings in the atmosphere of devotion and creates a 


divine atmosphere. 


At villages of Bangalore Rural district the jatras are held for more than four days, 
and the rituals are divided accordingly. An example of the pattern followed is mentioned. 
After the saranne or saruvike, the jatra starts on Tuesday. On the first day, devotees 
perform the tamputoruvudu ritual to cool the goddess. Ablutions are performed on the 
next day and the gramadevataA is decorated with ornaments and worshiped. Thambittarati 
is performed in the evening. Coconuts, flowers and fruits are offered to the goddess. 
Preparation ofthe konda starts at night. The next day the goddess is worshiped and konda 
is performed. First the priest with the goddess performs the konda, followed by those who 
had vowed to perform. Then the goddess is decorated and taken in procession. The 
procession stops at every house and accepts the puja. Devotees offer coconuts, fruits and 
flowers to the gramadevatd. After the meravanige, the goddess is brought to the temple. 
Bali is offered at different stages. On Thursday the gramadevata along with her son 
Sideeranna is taken to the village pond and worshipped. The gramadevata is decorated 
and with her son, she goes in procession to the entire village. Sidi is performed the same 
day. On Friday hagalu jatra is performed. Devotees offer their vows to the goddess, 
kunithas are performed and on the last day folk games are exhibited. The patterns of the 
rituals vary in every village of Bangalore Rural district and are performed in accordance 


with the tradition followed by their ancestors. 


Grimadevata Jatras at Bangalore Rural district 


Jatras are performed once a year, once in three, five, seven, nine or twenty five years 
in the villages of Bangalore Rural district. The jatras are performed for three days, five, 
seven or fifteen days depending on the elaborate rituals conducted in that particular 
village. The ritual patterns that are performed in the jatras of Bangalore Rural district 
display slight variations. While some perform all the rituals, few villages have eliminated 
certain rituals like buffalo sacrifice, sidi, konda etc. The jatras involves the participation 
of different communities and creates harmonial ties and bondage between them. The 
jatras are also a platform for commerce. The stalls displaying a variety of items make the 
event more colourful. The kunithas and the games that are performed during the jatras of 


Bangalore Rural district add special flavor and elegance to the whole atmosphere. 
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Few villages in Bangalore Rural district do not perform regular jatras but conduct 
village festivals yearly once called as 'Oorabba', and ‘Marihabba'. Rituals like Konda, 
sidi and bali are performed to the gramadevatas. Strict adherence to traditional pattern 
regarding the rituals is not followed during the jatras or village festivals. Variations with 
assimilation and adaptations have occurred in the performance of the rituals in the 
gramadevata jatras of Bangalore Rural district. For example at places where bali has been 
stopped, chokkabhojana is offered. Villages without the gramadevata temples participate 
in the jatra of their neighboring village or taluk, worship and offer bali, perform konda 
and sidi when their wishes are fulfilled. People who have migrated to other regions for 
various reasons ensure that they participate in the jatra to receive the blessings of the 


gramadevatas. 


Villages devoid of gramadevata temples, perform marihabba every year by 
preparing new idol of the gramadevata which usually would be of Maramma. People 
from the kumbara community prepare the idol of Maramma. Maramma is installed on the 
day ofthe jatra and worshipped with different rituals. Worship is performed the entire day 
with different rituals and offerings and in the evening the goddess is sent back. This ritual 
is called as bilkoduvudu. While some villages leave the Mari in an open field, some 


immerse her in the village pond and some follow the mochuvudu method. 


Jatras are also performed by bringing the gramadevatas from neighbouring villages 
or taluks. The gramadevatas are brought in a tempo or a tractor. Bali is offered to the 
goddess before she enters the village (PL-97). She is placed in a temporary shed and 
worshiped for few days. On the last day meravanige is performed, madalakki is tied and 


the grimadevata is sent back to her village. 


The jatras at Bangalore Rural district are usually conducted for four days. It starts on 
Monday and ends on Thursday. Few villages start the jatra on Tuesday also. On the first 
day belladarati ” and puja is performed to Anjaneya. The second day starts with kalasha 
puja and at places the nademudli is performed with thambittarati in the evening. Konda 
preparations are made the same night by offering puja to the konda. On the third day 
morning konda is performed and sacrifices are offered to the gramadevata. Baibeega is 
performed on the same day. On the final day the goddess is decorated and worshiped. 


Rituals like sidi, uttalakayi, teru are performed. 
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The following gives a brief description of the jatras conducted in the taluks of 
Bangalore Rural district. This is based on field work, interviews and participation in few 
jatras. Villages performing the jatras with the general ritual methods and those with 


different features are mentioned. 


Jatras at Channapatna Tq 


Villages like Chikkenahalli, Kotamaranahalli, H. Mogenahalli etc do not perform 
the jatras to the gramadevatas. Villages like Thorehosur do not have the gramadevata 
temple but perform marihabba yearly once. At few villages lke Kelagere jatras have not 
been conducted since hundred years.” During the oorabba, meravanige and bali are 
performed to the gramadevatas. Konda has been stopped during the festival due to the 


death ofa person while performing the ritual. 


Abbur: Maramma jatra is known as grama jatra and is performed twice a year. 
Thambitarati and bali are offered to the gramadevata. Konda is not performed to 
Maramma. Jatras performed twice a year are very rare and can be said to be the special 


feature ofthis village. 


Akkur: Jatras are held annually for the gods and goddesses in this village. Rituals 
like thambittarati and konda are performed. Chokkabhojana is offered to all the 


gramadevatas during the jatra. 


Bevooru: Jatras called as ‘'doddahabba' are conducted for gramadevatas 
Udasallamma, Kempamma, Chowdeshwari once in five years. Yearly once festival 
called as 'dullabba' is also conducted. Bali is not offered during dullabba. Rituals like 
thambittarati, meravanige and bali are performed during the jatra conducted five years 
once. Chokkabhojana is offered to gramadevata Chowdeshwari during the jatra. It is 
special to witness villages performing the festival every year and also performing the 


jatra five years once. 


Gollaradoddi: The Golla community performs the Yellamma festival yearly once 
called as the oorabba. After the announcement of the festival, people belonging to the 
other communities are not allowed inside the village." Instruments are also played by 


people oftheir own community. Rituals like arati and bali are performed during the jatra. 
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Muniyappanadoddi: Maramma jatra is conducted regularly yearly once. People 
from Kengal, Kaveridoodi and Mallaianadoddi participate in the jatra. Konda, sidi, bali 
and thambittarati are performed during the jatra. Homas are conducted by Brahmin priest 
during jatras and festivals. Konda is performed only by the priest and the devotees do not 
participate in the konda. During the jatra the priest follows certain rules and prohibitions 
like fasting, abstaining from alcohol etc. During the jatra bali is performed for the konda, 
sidi and at the entrance of the village. Different kinds of abhishekas are performed. 
People fulfil their vows by performing the sidi. The finale is the meravanige of the 
gramadevata. Maramma is decorated with flowers and taken in procession. Dances like 


puja kunitha are performed during the jatra. 


Mylanayakanahalli: The regular annual Maramma jatra conducted earlier are now 
conducted five years once due to the unpredictable monsoons and lack of funds. During 


the jatra rituals like arati and bali are performed. 


Nagavara: Maramma jatra is conducted yearly once or three years once. Rituals like 
thambittarati and bali are performed during the jatra. Marihabba is conducted with 
devotion and joy. The wooden maddinagundu (instrument to burn the crackers) present in 


the temple suggests the pomp and grandeur ofthe jatras conducted earlier (PL-98). 


Yalachipalya: Jatras are conducted annually for gramadevatas Uttari Mastamma, 
Masiamma, Kabballamma, Channarasamma and Mulkatamma. Rituals like bali, konda 


andarati are performed. 


Jatras at Devanahalli Tq 


Yearly once jatras are conducted at villages of Devaganahalli, Tlathore, 
Mallegenahalli, Poojanahalli, Sadahalli etc. Villages like Arasanahalli are devoid of 
gramadevata shrines; regular jatras are conducted every year by bringing gramadevata 
Maduramma from Singarahalli. Maduramma is worshipped with arati, bali, etc. The 
village of Bidanur gets gramadevata Satyamma from Adenahalli and performs the jatra. 
Villages like Bydarahalli, Chikkaobbannahalli, T. Hosahalli, Mayasandra etc have 
stopped performing the jatras due to lack of funds and unity in the village. 


Aruvanahalli: Jatras at Aruvanahalli are performed regularly once a year. During the 
jatra gramadevatas Sappallamma and Plagueamma are brought from Chikkaballapura 


and worshiped. Rituals like arati and bali are performed. 
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Bettanahalli: Jatras for gramadevata Maheshwaramma are performed after the ugadi 
festival. During the jatra homas are performed by a Brahmin priest. Rituals like 
thambittarati, kuribali and kolibali are performed.” Konda and sidi are not part of the 
rituals performed to the gramadevata. Meravanige is performed during the jatra by 
decorating the procession idol ofthe gramadevata. The procession goes to each and every 
street in the village and people perform the puja and seek the blessings of the 


gramadevatd. 


Channarayapattana: Jatras for gramadevatas Sollapuradamma, Karagadamma and 
Bandi Mankallamma are conducted annually. The neighbouring villages of 
Channarayapattana join together and perform the jatra. Rituals like thambittarati, bali, 
uttalakayi are performed during the jatras. People take part in the jatra with devotion. 


Relatives and friends are invited onthe occasion and a huge feast is arranged on that day. 


Devanahalli: Kote Maramma is situated inside the fort and the temple is under 
construction. Jatras are conducted yearly once. People from different castes join together 
and perform the jatra. During the jatras gramadevatas such as Annamma the 
nagaradevata from Bangalore, Doddamma from Doddamarali, Maheshwaramma from 
Doddaballapura, Maduramma, Utnahalli Kallamma, Bestara Gangamma and Kote 
Maramma are brought and worshipped. Rituals like thambittarati, bali etc are performed 
to appease the gramadevata. More than three hundred sheep are sacrificed during the 
jatra. Buffalo sacrifice has been stopped in the village; instead a black sheep or goat 


resembling the color ofthe buffalo 1s sacrificed. 


Gokare: Maheshwaramma and Gangamma jatras are conducted once in three years. 
The jatra is performed with arati, konda, bali etc. The gavusigiyuvudu ritual is performed 
by Potalaraju. Potalaraju is an important religious leader among the Harijans and his 
position is hereditary. His participation is inevitable at the time ofthe community jatras of 
female deities, where he kills a goat by cutting its throat with his own teeth. He catches the 
goat and plays with it the way a wild beast does with its prey. Finally he tears it and 
performs the rites. On the festival day, he wears the customary dress to symbolize his 
profession. The wooden procession idol along with Sideeranna holding the sword and the 


shield is decorated for meravanige during the jatra and taken in procession. 
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K.Hosur: Jatras have been stopped in the village but the presence of balikamba and 
the huge grinding stones in front of the Pattallamma and Maramma temple indicate the 
jatras conducted earlier. The priest of the temple recalls the stories from his great 
grandfather. The goddess was believed to possess powers to get rid of diseases; she was 
worshiped with devotion and jatras were conducted in her honor. People gathered at the 
temple a day before the jatra with all the materials and utensils. Worship was performed 
to the gramadevata and buffalo sacrifice was performed. To prepare their staple food 
mudde (ragi ball), ragi was ground in front of the temple and cooked; other delicacies 
were prepared; a huge feast was arranged for all the people who participated in the jatra” 
(PL-99). People returned back with a sense of satisfaction and happiness. Jatras are 


proposed to be started again after the renovation ofthe temple. 


Koira: Jatras are not conducted for Gangamma of Holeyarahatti and 
Maheshwaramma of Madigarahatti. Worship is performed yearly once with buffalo 
sacrifice. People believe that their gramadevatas can only be satisfied with the buffalo 
sacrifice. Offering any other sacrifice could increase her anger and wrath and she would 
spread the diseases. So buffalo sacrifice is performed and regular worships are conducted 


yearly once. 


Mattabaralu: Jatras are conducted yearly once or once in three years for Yelumandi 
Akkaiamma for three days. During the jatra, other gramadevatas are brought from the 
neighboring villages and worshiped. On the first day ofthe jatra belladarati is performed 
to Anjaneya and sweet dishes are prepared. On the second day thambittarati and bali are 
performed to the gramadevatas. Meravanige is performed on the last day. Dances and 
performances are also performed in the jatra. Various stalls selling different commodities 
are put up in the jatra. People get together on this day, indulge in shopping. The 
atmosphere is filled with joy. 


Singarahalli: Nine villages participate in the gramadevata jatra of Singarahalli. The 
whole village gets lively with activity. The temple is decorated with flowers, mango 
leaves and neem leaves. Lamps at the temple and along the streets give a transcendent 
appearance to the whole atmosphere. Devotees perform arati, konda, bal, teru etc., to 
receive the blessings of the gramadevatd. Coconut, flowers, incense and camphor are 
offered to the goddess. Buffalo sacrifice is compulsory to appease the gramadevata. The 
gramadevata teru is decorated with colourful cloths and the goddess is taken in 


procession. Devotees attending the jatra are offered annadana. 
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Uganavadi: Gramadevata Muthyalamma's jatra is conducted yearly once after the 
Ramanavami festival. Fifteen villages participate in the jatra. The Brahmins are the 
hereditary priests of the temple. People believe that the goddess travels inside the temple. 
The gramadevata is worshiped with rituals like arati, konda, bali etc. Buffalo sacrifice has 
been stopped. Sacrifice is not permitted in the temple; they are performed at their houses. 


The jatrais performed with devotion and enthusiasm. 


Jatras at Doddaballapura Tq 


Jatras are conducted yearly once for the gramadevatas at Bashettihalli (Sugallamma 
and Muthyalamma), Obedenahalli, (Renuka Yellamma), Palayanajyogihall 
(Maheshwaramma) etc. Three years once jatras are conducted at Byrasandra 
(Yellamma), Chikka Tumkur (Yellamma), Dodda Tumkur (Renuka Yellamma), 
Hasanaghatta (Durgamma), Koluru (Maramma) etc. Five years once jatras are conducted 
at Ekashipura (Maramma), Talagavara (Doddamma) etc. Many villages in the taluk like 
Aralumallige, Raghunathapura (Maramma) etc have decided to perform the jatra after 
they renovate the temples. Villages like Bommanahalli (Mulukatamma), Cheelenahalli 
(Maramma), Galibilikote (Maramma), Gowdahalli (Sollapuradamma), Neralaghatta 
(Maheshwaramma), Tippuru (Maramma) etc are not performing the jatras due to 


financial constraints and lack of unity. 


Kantanakunte: The jatra of gramadevata Yellamma is conducted twenty five years 


once called as doddadevaru. The jatrais performed with rituals like arati, bali etc. 


Koluru: Jatras for Durgamma are conducted once in five years. Attilakkamma, 
Jalageradamma, Maramma, Doddamma, Maduramma, Akaiamma and Gangamma are 
the gramadevatas worshiped during the jatra. During the jatra temporary sheds are 
erected in front of the temple and on the kerekatte for the gramadevatas. Clay idols ofthe 
gramadevatas are prepared and worshiped. Rituals like arati and bali are performed. After 


the performance ofthe jatra these idols are immersed in water. 


The jatras at Doddaballapura are conducted for four, nine or fifteen days as per the 
decision of the elders. The number of days fixed for the jatra depends on the prevalent 
situation in the village. The jatras at the villages of Doddaballapura are performed with 


rituals like arati, bali, konda, sidi, meravanige etc. 
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Jatras at Hoskote Tq 


Yearly once jatras are conducted at Doddanallurhalli (Mariamma and 
Sappallamma), Kalahalli (Maramma), Kambalipura (Kateramma, Yellamma, 
Chowdeshwaramma), Muthkur (Maramma), Nagarenahalli (Maramma), Thimmasandra 
(Maramma), Thimmashettihalli (Plagueamma) etc. Five years once jatras are conducted 
with rituals like arati and bali at Devanagondi (Maramma and Yellamma), Kurubarahalli 
(Doddamma and Maheshwaramma), Thindlu (Maramma) etc. Jatras have been stopped 
at places like Arehalli (Maramma), Byaladahalli (Maramma), Muthsandra (Maramma), 


Tatnur (Maramma) etc. 


Villages which do not have their own gramadevata perform the jatra by bringing the 
gramadevatas from other villages. Bellikere brings Yellamma, Kateramma from 
Jatekenahalli, and Maramma from Muthkur, Chowdeshwari from arthur and 
Sappallamma from Malur to perform the jatra. Bommanabande brings Sappallamma 
from Vanchanahalli to perform the jatra. Sonnahallipura brings Sappallamma from their 
neighboring village; Yanagunte gets Sappallamma and Doddamma from Maralakunte 


and perform the jatra. 


CT Gollahalli: Jatras for Gangamma are performed regularly. During the jatra the 
devotees hit coconuts on their head, a method of fulfilling their vows to the gramadevatad. 
The devotees believe that no harm is incurred if the vows are fulfilled with a purity of 


mind. 


Naganayakanakote: Jatras for gramadevata Yellamma are conducted once a year or 
once in three years. During the jatra rituals like hole puje, arati, sidi, konda, bali etc are 
performed. People from all castes join together and perform the jatra. Homas are 


performed by the Brahmins during the jatra. 


Sammethanahalli: jatras are conducted twice a year in the village which is a very rare 
feature. Jatras for Maramma, Kaveramma, Yellamma and Bandamma are conducted 
during the festivals of Shivaratri and Dasara. During the jatra all the goddesses are taken 
near the banyan tree and an arrow is hit to the banyan tree which indicates the 
commencement of the jatra. Rituals like arati and meravanige are performed. Bali is not 


performed during the jatra. 
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Upparahalli: Maduramma, Chowdeshwaramma and Palekamma jatras are 
conducted yearly once in December on hunnime with the participation of the villages of 
Alapanahalli, Kalhalli and Upparahalli. The Chowdeshwari temple was inaugurated by 
Sir Mirza Ismail, the Dewan of Mysore in 1938. Bali, konda, sidi and meravanige are 


performed during the jatra. Homas are performed by the Brahmins (PL-100). 


Jatras at Kanakapura ‘Tq 


Yearly once jatras are conducted at Banavasi (Maramma and Karadi Maramma), 
Bandiganahall (Moogu Maramma), Bellanganakuppe (Maramma), Chikka Maralavadi 
(Maralu Maramma), Dimbadahalli (Bisilamma), Gugaredoddi (Patlladdamma), 
Kamalapura (Daityamma), Kanakapura (Bananthamma), Konasandra (Maramma), 
Marasarahalli (Maramma), Vaderahalli (Kabballamma) etc with rituals like arati, bali, 
konda, sidi etc. Three year once jatras are conducted at Dodda Kurubarahalli (Bisilu 
Maramma), Gundina Gollahalli (Maduramma, Hiriyamma and Maramma) etc. Villages 
such as Hanumanthapura, Hebbidarametttilu, Kenkeripalya, Medanahallidoddi, 
Venkatappanadoddi, T.Bannikuppe, and Yedekattu etc., participate in the jatras 
conducted in their neighbouring villages. Villages without the gramadevata temple bring 
the goddess from other villages and perform the jatras. Villages like Byregowdanadoddi 
brings Maramma from Malligemettalu, Ganalu brings the gramadevata from Kabbal, and 
Siddenahalli gets Maramma from Doddakalbalu etc to perform the jatras and seek the 


blessings ofthe gramadevata. 


Anehosahalli: Jatras for gramadevata Satyamma are conducted once a year or once 
in three or five years. The jatras are performed with arati, bali and konda. Ooramma is 


worshiped on Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Devarahalli: Gramadevatas Daityamma and Devarahallamma jatras are conducted 
yearly once. A separate one day jatra is performed for Daityamma. She is considered the 
gramadevata for seven surrounding villages of Hanumanthapura, Chikkamaralavadi, 
Doddamaralavadi, Kenkaripalya, C.D Devarahalli, Uyilappanapalya, and Yelchavadi. 
Allthe villages get together and perform the jatra. Arati and bali are performed on the day 
of the jatra. Pigs are sacrificed for Daityamma. Sacrifices are not performed during the 
jatras conducted for Devararahallama. She has been performed lingadharana, and 
therefore chokkabhojana is offered to the goddess. Konda is an important event in the 
jatra and is performed with devotion. Huge stone wheels present near the temple suggest 


the grandeur ofthe jatras conducted earlier. 
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Chikka Kurubarahalli: Bisilamma jatra is performed yearly once for four days. One 
the first day yalavara is performed. The cattle and the carts are decorated to bring the 
wood from other villages for the konda. Arati and bali are performed. Konda is performed 
on the second day. On the third day okali is performed. On this day her sister Maramma 
from Kabbal is brought and worshiped. Both the sisters are placed next to each other and 
are allowed to converse. The ritual is accompanied with instruments. After this, it is 
recreation time performed by splashing water on these goddesses. This ritual indicates 


thatthe goddesses are happy. It is a fun filled atmosphere to witness. 


Jatras at Magadi Tq 


Yearly once jatras are conducted with arati, bali, konda and sidi at villages like 
Ajjanahalli (Maramma), Attimgere (Maramma), Hosadoddi (Maramma), Madbal 
(Patlladdamma), Cholanayakanahalli (Maramma), Motaganahalli (Makkala Maramma), 
Varadenahalli (Maramma), Parangichikkanapalya (Maramma, Maduramma, 
Akkamdaramma and Hiriyamma), Pura (Gramadamma) etc. Few villages like 
Annikaranahalli (Maramma), Gerahalli (Maramma), Gangappanahalli: (Maramma), 
Kempagondanahalli (Mahadevamma), Machohalli (Maramma), etc do not conduct the 
jatras. Villages without the gramadevataA temple participate in the jatras conducted by 
their neighboring villages. Few villages like Guddahalli, Keeledharanapalya, and 
Ukkada etc bring the goddess from other villages and perform the jatras. 


Kuppemala: Jatras for gramadevata Patlladdamma are conducted once in three years 
for three days. On the first day arati is performed to Basavanna; the second day 
thambittarati is performed to patlladdamma and on the third day bali and pujas are 
conducted to patlladdamma. Konda is performed and the devotees participate and fulfil 


their vows and receive the blessings of patlladdamma. 


Karagadahalli: Jatras for gramadevata Kalaghatamma are conducted every year 
after the Ugadi festival. Rituals like arati, konda, bali, uyyale seva are performed. 
Brahmins are called to perform the abhisheka during the jatras and festivals. During the 
meravanige, the gramadevata is seated in a place called 'chitra mantapa', a small 
structure in front of the temple to witness the konda (PL-101). After the konda, she is then 
taken back to the temple; pujas are performed and sidi is conducted (PL-102). 
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Hospet: Jatras for gramadevata Bisal Maramma are conducted every year during 
February for three days. Arati, bali and meravanige are performed to the goddess. 
Kambadaraya is also worshiped and bali is performed in the jatra. During the procession 
the goddess is made to sit on the platform known as Bisalammana Jagali inside the 
village (PL-103), bali is offered and arati is performed and the goddess is taken back to 
the temple. 


Kallanggate: Kukkala Maramma, Gramadamma and Plagueamma jatras are 
conducted regularly. Arati and bali are performed during the jatras. Buffalo sacrifice is 
performed for the gramadevatas. To appease the goddess, the fat from the buffalo is 
pulled and placed on head of the sacrificed buffalo and a lamp is lighted. Devotees 
believe that the goddess can only be appeased with this ritual. The folks have faith in her 
powers and worship her. The impact of her legend can be seen in the performance of the 


rituals. 


Magadi: Jatras for gramadevata Kote Maramma are performed yearly once after 
shivaratri. Arati, bali, konda, uyyaleseva and sidi are performed during the jatras. 
Devotees believe that the crude Maramma sculpture in front of the konda is the goddess 
herself witnessing these rituals. Chandika homas are performed to increase the power of 
the goddess. Bali is given in large numbers during the jatra. People from other villages 


also participate in the jatras. 


Tavarakere: Jatras for gramadevata Maramma are performed annually for fifteen 
days. Thirty three villages participate in the jatra. Thambittarati, bali, konda and 
uyyaleseva are performed during the jJatra. Brahmins perform Chandika homa during the 
jatra. On the first day Maramma is married to Kambadaraya in a decorated mantapa. She 
remains as sumangali (married woman) for fifteen days in a year. Her sister 
Patlladdamma and brother Ramadevaru from Guraganjanahalli are also worshiped 
during the jatra. Patlladdammana arati is conducted on the second day followed by 
patlladdammana jatra on the next day. Upahara is offered to Maramma on sunday. On 
Monday arati is performed to Basavanna. Arati and konda are performed to Maramma on 
Tuesday. Thousands of people participate in the konda ritual. On the same day rituals are 
performed near the village pond. Madalakki ” is given to Maramma on Wednesday. On 
Thursday and Friday the goddess goes to each and every house in the neighbouring 
village of Kuruvalli and Peddanapalya for the ritual of madalakki. Uyyaleseva is 
performed to the goddess and later everyone including the children plays the swing. The 
swing is played till ugadi and tied back to be opened only during the next jatra. 
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Yenegere: Jatras for gramadevatas Mulukatamma, Plagucamma, Gerasalamma, 
Gramadamma and Anekeramma are conducted yearly once or once in three years for a 
week. Around twenty five villages participate in the jatra. The jatra starts on Sunday; 
upahara is offered and arati is performed to gramadevatd Anekeramma. The next day 
belladaarati is performed to Basavanna, Ishwara, Anjaneya, Nanjundeshwara and 
Biredevaru; made is performed for Mulkatamma. Doddarati is performed to 
Plagucamma followed by huvina palakki. Huvina palakki refers to the chariot decorated 
with different colourful flowers in which the goddess is taken in procession. Kunithas 
like the dollu kunitha are performed on this day. Bali and teru of the other gramadevatas 
are performed on the same day. On Thursday pujas are performed by the lingayat 
community in the afternoon. Later arati, bai beega and konda are performed by the 
devotees. Asadis are called during the jatra to recite the story of gramadevata Maramma. 
New idol of Nadamdaramma is prepared during the jatra and worshiped. Arati is 
performed for Nadamaramma on Friday. Gramadamma utsava is performed a week after 
the jatra. Around midnight after the performance of the rituals and worship, 
Gramadamma is left outside the village at a place chosen by the deity herself. Once the 


goddess is left in the chosen place nobody looks back, they return to the village. 


Jatras at Nelamangala Tq 


Yearly once jatras are conducted at Aralasandra (Chamundeshwari), Begur (Mande 
Maramma, Pilekamma , Chowdeshwari), Bhoosandra (Kunta Maramma, 
Kalaghatamma), Chikkanahallibande (Mariamma), Deganahalli (Danina Miaramma, 
Ooru Maramma, Patlladdamma, Plague Maramma), Hyadalu (Kabballamma), 
Mallapura (Nadamaramma, Jalageradamma, Poojamma, Durgamma), Mallarabanavadi 
(Maramma), Mandigere (Maramma), Mudalakote (Maramma), Mylanahalli (Maramma, 
Yellamma), Nelamangala (Kempamma), Nimbenahalli (Maramma) etc. During the jatra 


rituals like arati, bali, konda, sidi etc are performed. 


Three years once jatras are conducted at Anchepura (Maramma), Balligere 
(Maramma), Byadarahalli (Maramma), Chikkamaranahalli (Miaramma, Poojamma, 
Pattallamma), Doddabele (Gramadamma, Maramma, Palekamma), Bettahallipalya 
(Maramma), Hattukuntepalya (Maramma, Maduramma), Kammasandra (Maramma), 
Kenchanapura (Katthi Miaramma, Gramadamma, Maramma, Mulkatamma), 
Kodigehalli (Maramma, Plagueamma), Kulume Kempannahalli (Dodda Miaramma, 


Chappe Maramma), Vadakunte (Maheshwaramma) etc. Five years once jatras are 
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conducted at Bardipalya (Maramma), Haledibba, Tyagadahalli etc. During the jatra 
rituals like arati, bali, konda, sidi etc are performed. Few villages perform the konda and 
sidi and few do not follow this custom. Jatras are not conducted at villages like 
Agasarahalli (Maramma), Hasiruhalli (Durgadamma, Gramadamma, and 


Maheshwaramma), Nelamangala (Maramma), Lakkenahalli, Machonayakanahall etc. 


Binnamangala: Maramma jatra is performed regularly three years once for five 
days. The jatra begins with belladaarati for Anjaneya; upahara is offered to 
Chikkamaramma situated inside the village. On the third day morning, Yetnahalliamma 
is worshiped by performing sacrifice. On the fourth day konda and arati are performed. 
On the final day Maheshwaramma is worshiped with arati. As the jatra is spread over five 


days, the rituals are divided accordingly and performed. 


Budhihal: Jatras for gramadevata Maramma are regularly conducted yearly once for 
five days with the participation of seventeen villages. On the first day arati and upahara 
are performed to gramadevata Maramma. On the second day upahara, arati, teru etc are 
performed. Thambittarati is performed by the people from other villages. As seventeen 
villages participate in the jatra, the arati performed to gramadevata Maramma is an 
exciting eventto witness. The entire stretch ofthe road leading to the grimadevata temple 
sparkles with the arati carried by women, a visual grandeur to witness. Rathothsava is 
conducted on the same day; the wooden chariot is decorated and Maramma is taken in 
procession. Huge stone wheels of the chariot near the temple indicate the jatras 
performed earlier. Karagada lakshmi utsava and konda are performed on the fourth day. 
Uyyaleseva is also conducted during the jatra. Bali, meravaninge and madalakki for 


Maramma is performed on the final day of the jatra. 


Karenahalli: Karenallamma jatra takes place annually for five days. Sixteen villages 
around Karenahalli participate in the jatra. The jatra is conducted during the ugadi 
festival. Arati, konda, karaga, hagalu jatra etc are conducted during the jatra. Bali is 


offered to the agni konda. 


Jatras at Ramanagara Tq 


Yearly once jatras are conducted at Agalahalli (Hosa Maramma), Ankanahalli (Nada 
Maramma), Archakarahalli (Patlladdamma, Maramma), Avaregere (Hombamma), 


Bannikuppe (Kolapuradamma, Mayamma), Channamaregowdanadoddi 
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(Malluru Maramma), Devisiddaiahanadoddi (Patlladdamma), Jadenahalli 
(Kundalamma), Shanbhoganahalli (Maramma), Vaderahalli (Maramma) etc. Instead of 
jatras conducted yearly once oorahabba is performed at Bommachannahalli (Maramma, 
Mulkatamma and Kabballamma), Chamanahalli (Chikkamma, Miaramma), 
Katamanadoddi (Maramma), Kumbarapura (Uchchamma, Mastamma), Kurubara 
Karenahalli (Kundalamma), Kyasapura (Mastamma, Maramma), Lakkasandra 
(Mayamma), Rangarayanadoddi (Maramma) etc. Five years once Jatras are conducted at 
Ganakallu (Maramma) and ten or fifteen years once jatras at Mayaganahalli (Maramma); 
jatras are not conducted at Anumanahalli (Maramma), Chennenahalli (Maramma), and 


Chowdeshwarihalli (Horalakallu Maramma, Chowdamma) etc due to various reasons. 


Gramadevata Jatra at Kuppam (Andhra Pradesh) 


Gradmadevatas are worshipped all over India with different names and rituals and are 
popular among all the communities in the country. Andhra Pradesh, the neighboring state 
of Karnataka worships and performs the gramadevata jatra with the same religious fervor 
as in any other part of the state. Maramma, Yellamma, Ankallamma, Gangamma etc are 
the popular gramadevatas of Andhra Pradesh. Every village with their own graimadevata 


perform the jatras regularly with slight variations in the performance ofthe rituals. 


Kuppam in Andhra Pradesh is approximately 142 kms from Bangalore. Tirupathi 
Gangamma is the gramadevata of the village. Annual jatra takes place every year during 
the month of May for three days. She is the gramadevata for the surrounding twenty eight 
villages. People believe that by worshiping the goddess their problems are solved and she 


takes care of all their necessities and protects them from diseases (PL-104). 


The temple of Tirupati Gangamma of Kuppam is located at the entrance of the 
village. The architecturally built temple was initially a small thatched hut. Hundreds of 
devotees visit the temple on the jatra day. Tirupati Gangamma is represented without the 
head; her head is placed over the body only during the jatra by performing the pujas. A 
brass idol is installed for regular worship. She is an ugradevatha who needs sacrifice once 


the head is united with the body. 


The jatra that starts on Monday, the head of the goddess is taken out by performing 


pujas. Thousands of sheeps are slaughtered while the goddess is taken out. The 
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procession of the goddess starts on Tuesday. More than three thousand sheep are 
sacrificed and the sacrifice continues till she is placed over the body (PL-105). On 
Wednesday, the head is placed on the body by keeping a sword in between so that they do 
no unite. People believe that if her head is united with the body she needs rakthabisheka 
(continuous bali). The next day the head 1s placed on the body and 1s decorated with 
diamond ornaments; pujas are conducted. People believe that when the goddess is in 
procession she has the ugra rupa but when she is placed on the body she changes entirely 
as a shanta rupi “ bestowing the wishes of her devotees. Rituals like arati, bali etc are 


performed. 


An interesting method of fulfilling the vow to the goddess is performed in the jatra. 
To fulfil the vow, men dress up as women, wear heavy make up and beg for money which 
is offered to the goddess. Devotees, children and even educated persons draped in sarees, 
wearing ornaments are the attraction in the jatra (PL-106, 107). It is believed that by 
performing this custom, she fulfils their wishes and also is amarga (way) to wash away 


their sins. 


Gramadevata Jatra at Bangalore Urban district 


Bangalore Urban district leaves no effort in worshiping and performing the 
gramadevata jatras as their rural counterparts. Maramma, Annamma, Yellamma, 
Chowdeshwari, Durgamma etc are the gramadevatas of the region. Jatras are performed 
regularly for the gramadevatas during the month of April-June in parts of Bangalore 
Urban district. It is performed annually or once in three or five years. A trend of 
performing the Annamma, Maramma, Yellamma, Durgamma worship annually by 


youths registered as sanghas (committee) ofthat particular area are in practice. 


Gramadevata Bisal Maramma jatra at Mavalli (Bangalore South) is conducted 
during the month of February-June. The jatra is conducted once in three years for four 
days. The neighboring areas of Doddamavalli, Chikkamavalli, Chinnappa Garden, 
Dandupalya, Sudhamanagara and the Satyamma temple on Krumbhigal road participate 
inthe jatra. The jatra dates are fixed by the elders that are announced before a month in the 
participating areas. The jatra takes place for four days and starts on Monday. People 


contribute and participate in the jatra with devotion and happiness. 
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Belladaarati is offered to Sri Bhoga Nanjundeshwara on the Lalbagh fort road on 
Monday. Accompanied by musical instruments the devotees in procession perform the 
arati in the evening. The procession stops at each road to gather women with the arati. 
Crackers are burnt and young boys dance to the tune of the instruments. It is a visual 


splendor to watch the women carrying the sparkling arati with joy and enthusiasm. 


The ritual of thamputoruvudu is performed on Tuesday; abhisheka 1s performed in 
the afternoon followed by uyyale seva. The same night the gramadevata is brought as per 
tradition (new idol is prepared for the festival) and worshiped on the Lalbagh fort road. 
The preparation for the konda starts around midnight by performing the puja. Devotees 
contribute wooden logs for the konda. After the konda, baibeega ceremony takes place. 
Devotees from children to adults perform this ritual to fulfil their vows to Maramma. The 
ritual of offering the balianna to the spirits takes place at midnight. Rice mixed with the 
sacrificial blood is thrown all over the area. This ritual is peformed by shouting bali o bali 
and throwing the blood mixed rice on all the streets in the area. While performing this 
ritual, nobody is allowed to look back. Balianna is an offering for the spirits to satisfy 


them so that they do not cause any trouble or enter the precincts. 


On Wednesday the chariots from Maramma and Satyamma temple, Sudhamanagara 
temple, Dandupalya Durgamma temple join the chariot of Bisal Maramma at 
Chikkamavalli (PL-108). The chariots are accompanied by arati, musical instruments 
such as nadaswara, tamate, band set etc., followed by the ritual of konda. The priest 
carrying the idol of the gramadevata and a lighted lamp in a plate walks on the konda 
followed by the devotees who had taken a vow to perform. In the evening the 
gramadevata is decorated with flowers and people visit the temple and perform the puja 


by offering flowers, coconuts, and fruits etc (PL-109). 


Thursday starts with Sideeranna being taken in procession. He is kept on the 
shoulder of the devotees who dance with joy accompanied by musical instruments. The 
devotees believe that Sideeranna, Maramma's son dances in joy after the performance of 
the jatra. This is followed by uttalakayi; the procession of the chariots takes place in the 
evening (PL-110). 


The gramadevata jatras at Bangalore urban district are performed in par with their 
rural counterparts. Little variations like the arrangement of decorative light sets, putting 


up huge banners and flexes to announce the jatra, printing of pamphlets, inclusion of band 
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sets (modern instruments), orchestra performances, inauguration of the jatra by lighting 
the lamp by arenowned personality, attractively decorated thambittarati for which prizes 
are announced, etc can be witnessed in the urban districts (PL- 111, 112). Whatever be the 
differences in performance, it 1s performed with the same devotion, active participation 


and with joy and happiness to seek the blessings ofthe gramadevatd. 


As Victor Turner has argued, religious festivals often serve the important purpose of 
allowing a society, culture, or village to step out of the confines of normality so that other, 
possibilities may be glimpsed or briefly experienced or experimented with. Festivals 
provide a window to what Turner calls the Luminal dimension of reality, the dimension 
that remains outside social norms and expectations but that is capable of enlivening and 
nourishing the realm of social order and normality.” The growing popularity of the 
gramadevata jatras indicates the power accorded to the female deities and their ability to 
remind a community ofits roots. The people of Bangalore Rural district are in an attempt 
to recover some knowledge and appreciation ofthe rich symbolism and mythology of the 


gramadevata cult, which forms part of their cultural and religious heritage. 


The gramadevata jatras express dedication, devotion and gaiety and have become 
part and parcel in the lives of the people of Bangalore Rural district. All the jatras are 
associated with the rituals that go hand in hand with the celebration of the events. Every 
village big or small perform the jatra with their own ritual patterns. The participation of 
different communities in venerating the gramadevatas exhibits the solidarity and the 
togetherness. The jatras and the festivals ofthe gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district 
brings out the various dimension in the relationship between the devotees and the 
goddess. Devotion, faith and religious fervor are the essence ofthis worship. The support, 


spirit and the coordination among the communities are strikingly amazing. 
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Chapter 4 


Gramadevata Maramma 


4.1 Grimadevata Maramma the Feminine Divinity of Bangalore Rural district. 


Karnataka has long been a distinctive place for the worship of Sakti Goddess. The 
renowned poet K.V Puttappa describes Karnataka as Saktikana, Mantrakana, Thayikana, 
Devikana etc....meaning that the state itself is an embodiment of Sakti. In fact, Karnataka 
has been bestowed with abundant places where the goddesses’ survived. Gramadevatd 
Maramma appears to be probably the most representative feature of the popular religious 
life and manifests some very significant developments in the region of Bangalore Rural 
district. Gramadevata Maramma is the principal Gramadevata of Bangalore Rural 
district worshiped as Mari, Maramma in Karnataka, Mariamman in Tamil Nadu’ and 
Maramma Thalli in Andhra Pradesh. In parts of Bangalore Rural district she is also called 
as Mariamma, Chowdamma, Doddamma, Sappallamma and so on. Gramadevata 
Maramma in Bangalore Rural district is chiefly associated with diseases like small pox, 
chicken pox; measles etc and the rural folks strongly believe her for protection and cure 


against these diseases. 


Likewise, goddesses associated with diseases are found all over the country, for 
example goddess Sitala is associated with small pox in North India and worshiped. 
Westerners have often supposed that the relationship between the goddess and the disease 
is direct. Among the early travelers to India, to whom pox was a matter of intimate 
personal experience, the source of anxiety from which the goddess was generated lay in 
the terrifying visage of the victim, studded with fulminating pustules, disfigured almost 
beyond recognition, and, in the last stages of infection, redolent of decaying flesh. The 
horror of the sight could not be translated by reasonless Hindu superstition directly into a 
weird goddess with “tradition” invoked as well. James Moore, in his History of Small 
Pox, reflected on a drawing of this goddess: “In a country, where every thought, word, 
and deed, are mere repetitions of those progenitors, a composition, like this, bears the 


stamp of great antiquity.” 


The British East India Company physician J.Z. Holwell, best remembered for 
having survived imprisonment in the Black Hole of Calcutta, has been an influential 
disseminator of the idea that smallpox was a part of the unchanging Indian landscape. He 
addressed an “Account ofthe Manner of Inoculating for the Small Pox in the East Indies” 
to the College of Physicians in London in 1767. The portions of the paper are quite 


valuable.” 
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... [A]t the period in which the Aughtorrah Bhade [Atharva Veda] 
scriptures of the Gentoos were promulgated, (according to the Brahmins 
three thousand three hundred and fifty five years ago;) this disease must 
then have been of some standing, as those scriptures institute a form of 
divine worship, with poojahs or offerings, to a female divinity, stiled by 
the common people Gotee ka Tagooran [probably gutikda thakurdni] (the 
goddess of spots [smallpox, Skt. gutika]), whose aid and patronage are 
invoked during the continuance of the small pox season, also in the 
measles, and every cutaneous eruption that is in the smallest degree 
epidemical. (p. 146) 


Sanskritists (Orth 1900: 392; Jolly 1901: 93) reported their inability to locate such 
worship in the Atharva Veda or any other ancient text, the history of disease went on its 
own way, to believe that a horrifying malady like smallpox originated in the hot, moist 
putrefaction of the tropics. It 1s difficult to say how many times Holwell's account has 
been repeated, but one of the most influential authors to do so was August Hirsch (1883: 
125), who concluded that “although the origin of smallpox remains an unsolved problem 
... the native foci of smallpox may be looked for in India and in the countries of Central 
Africa” (p.127)." 


Donald Henderson, chief medical officer of the World Health Organization (WHO) 
Smallpox Eradication Campaign, reiterated an expanded version ofthe story in 1976, that 
in ancient time only the more densely populated areas of India and China were able to 


sustain the continued transmission of smallpox (pp. 26-27). 


Holwell's speculation reappeared in the Plagues and Peoples (McNeill 1976). He 
wrote “as for India, the existence of temples for worship of a deity of smallpox shows that 
the disease (or something closely akin thereto) was of considerable significance in Hindu 
India from time immemorial-however long that may be historically. Unfortunately, 
absence of records permits no account whatever of Indian encounters with infectious 
disease before 1200. (p. 144) The analysis of the Western scholars leads to the fact that 
small pox was associated with the worship of a deity believed to have the powers of cure. 
The tradition must have continued over the years and as Shitala was worshiped for the 
protection against small pox in North India, Gramadevata Maramma was venerated in 


South India. 
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Smallpox 


A disease called masurika was recognised in the Indian medical compilations in the 
last 2,000 years. Masurad is derived from the hard, lenticular orange pulses that are a 
common part of diets throughout South Asia today; the derivation is based on the 
similarity of the eruptions ofthe disease to the colour, shape, and consistency ofthe pulse. 
Although it does not appear among the diseases mentioned in the Atharva Veda, masdarikd 
is mentioned in the early medical compilations of Caraka and Susruta, which appear to 
have taken shape before the Christian era and to have put in final form by the fourth 
century A.D. because masdrikd is certainly the term used to designate smallpox in later 
texts, suggesting that smallpox is an ancient disease in India. Caraka and Susruta mention 
very little about masurikda. Caraka does not include it in the enumeration of diseases, but 
mentions briefly, together with measles, in the section on treatment (Jolly 1901:93). 
Sustra (1915) was slightly more elaborate, offering this description: Masarika- The 
copper-coloured pustules attended with pain, fever, and burning, appearing all over the 
body, on the face, and inside the cavity of the mouth, are called Masarika. (13.36; 
Bhishagratna 1911, 2:90)’ 


The observations of Caraka and Susruta were repeated in later medical compilations. 
The first description of masurika was made by the physician Vagbhata. In his 
Astangahrdaya-Samhita (2.5.111) is the following new verse: “He on whose body the 
masurikd, appearing globules, break out then swiftly vanish, dies quickly” (Jolly 1901: 
93 ; Hilgenberg and Kirfel 1941: 205). This, the first suggestion in Indian medicine that 
mastrika may be a fatal disease, is definitely not dated, but the evidence points toward 
the seventh century, and perhaps the early part” (Hilgenberg and Kirfel 1941: xv; Filliozat 
1964: 14; Meulenbeld 1974: 424). 


The Nidana of Madhava-Kara, composed early in the eight century included an 
extensive and knowledgeable chapter (54) on masurikad, treating measles and chickenpox 
together with smallpox, all of which seem to have been quite familiar to him (Madhava- 
Kara 1920: pp. 355-60; Meulenbeld 1974: 19-20). Thus, it appears on the evidence 
offered by the early medical authorities that in India smallpox became widespread 
enough to be quite familiar, and dangerous enough to demand careful attention in the 
course of seventh century. Madhava's treatment of poxes was exclusively biological, and 
his commentators in the twelfth and thirteen centuries followed his lead in this respect, 
not raising the name of any deity or demon in connection with these diseases. However, 


someone unknown-possibly one ofthe commentators-probably about the late fifteenth 
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or early sixteenth century added an appendix (parisista) on “The Pathology of Sitala” to 


his text (Madhava-Kara 1920: 494-95). 


The Bhava-prakaSa, an early sixteenth century medical text compiled by Bhava 
Misra (1958: 375-82), greatly elaborated the discussion of smallpox. He repeated 
everything Madhava had said about the malady and added a detailed section on the 
therapy appropriate to different types of pustules. He included the appendix on the 
pathology of Sitala within his text and added to it both recommendations for the medical 


treatment of Sitala and instructions for the worship ofthe Goddess. 


By 16 century in India, there were two fully fledged interpretations of smallpox: 
one based on the biology of humors and diet of Ayurveda and deriving appropriate 
therapeutic procedures from it, the other based on the conception that the disease is a 
divine affliction and stipulating that the worship of Sitala is indispensable to treatment." 
Periodic epidemic episodes occurred then, as they continued to do until the disease was 
eradicated in the latter part of the 20" century. As the worship of Sitala was indispensable 
for the eradication of smallpox in Bengal, so was Maramma in Bangalore Rural district 
and other parts of the state. The widespread and the association of the goddess with the 


disease go back as far as the history of small pox in India. 


Masurika as a fatal disease appeared in India and the treatment along with the 
worship of a deity in this connection mentioned in the earlier texts probably about the late 
15" or early 16" century suggests the connection between the disease and the goddess. 
“Most probably masurika s anglicized form could have become Marika giving rise to the 
name Mari, the goddess of disease in Karnataka. The word Amma got attached to Mari to 
denote the Mother and attach the qualities of the Mother probably giving rise to 
Maramma. In Sanskrit Masurika is described as feminine and quotes “mangalyam 
pruthusupyashva vrihikanko Masurika” vaijyam and Masuri is quoted as ‘“masuri 
shudraroge syadhupadhane punah puman” medhim” and Mari is quoted as 


13 
> and 


“sarvalokathate mruthyai marihi stree marakostriyam vaijam 
“Marimarsurirugbhedaha”. All the above refers to Mari as being associated with 
disease, especially small pox and refers as the one who takes away life and presides over 


epidemic diseases. 


Scholars like Pupul Jaykar refer to Mariamma as “the mighty goddess” and Kapadia 
calls her a“great goddess” and the villagers think her as no less than “the autonomous 
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ruling power of the Universe”. Judy Grahn further says that if she is both mighty and 
great, she is fitto be considered as a cosmic goddess. Another professor and poet Ayyapan 
Pannikar gives the interpretation of Mari as “who pours down”, emphasizing that this 
quality refers to “anything at all that pours down,” not only, most obviously, rain, but also 
presumably locusts, the grain harvest, a plague, water, blood, birthing fluids, tears, sweat. 
Small pox, in its heyday her signature disease, is acondition she inflicts; she takes it upon 
herself until it spills over; and she is the small pox herself. So part of her ‘cosmic’ 
character is that she is not remote, she is as close to earth, and as fluids and bumps on 
bodies; and she manifests also as what is pouring from above, from the heavens." 
Gramadevatas like Maramma, Plagueamma in Bangalore Rural district are associated 


with small pox and various diseases. 
Maramma 


Mari or Maramma, familiarly styled Amma, the mother, or in the honorific plural 
Ammanavaru” is the universal object of rural worship, as the grimadevata. Maramma is 
a form of Sakti worshiped in Karnataka and parts of South India, associated with health 
and prosperity. Bearing an appellation as mother, she is feared and propitiated as the 
source of calamity rather than loved as the bestower of blessings. She is supposed to 
inflict small pox, chicken pox and measles which are called after her as amma, 
chikkamma and also to send cholera and other epidemics upon those who have incurred 
her wrath. She appears also to be the author of epidemics and cattle disease.” She is 
appeased only by the shedding of blood and therefore receives animal sacrifices. Regular 
jatras are conducted in her honor at the villages of Bangalore Rural district and she 1s the 
popular gramadevata of the region. Gramadevata Maramma, the goddess of smallpox, 
cholera and plague, is at the apex of the village deity hierarchy; Maramma the local 
variation of the worship of Sakti, the Mother Goddess as seen through the Indian sub 
continent addressed by different names. Local beliefs associate this deity with cures for 
diseases such smallpox and plague.” Not many folks sincerely convince themselves that 
the contagious diseases are caused by the havoc of viral infections and contaminations. 
Most of them believe that these diseases occur because of the anger or displeasure of 
Mari, whose appeasement alone will help them to live long. According to the rustic 
people, there is a Mari for each of the contagious diseases.” They are called by different 
names such as Uri Mari, Bisal Mari, Chikkamma, Doddamma, Plagueamma, Cholera 


Maramma, Aidsamma and so on. 


Among the Gramadevatas, gramadevata Maramma is the most influential and 


popular under her multifarious name: 
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Uru Maramma Maramma ofthe town 

Gali Maramma Maramma ofthe wind 

Bisal Mari Mari ofthe sunshine 

Hottado Maramma Maramma carried on the head 
Kabbalada Durugamma Durugamma of Kabbal village 
Elunalige Durugi Durugi of seven tongues 
Hattilaksmamma Laksmamma ofthe hamlet 

Benki Mari Fire Mari 

Kund Mari Blind Mari 

Kivudu Mari Deaf Mari 

Makkala Mari Children's Mari 

Dandina Mari Maramma for the protection ofthe army 
Uri Maramma Marirelated to disease 

Kunt Maramma Crippled Mari 

Moog Maramma Dumb Mari 

Bananth Maramma Mari for the protection of pregnant women 
Chikamma Mari for protection against smallpox 
Sugallamma Mari for the protection of children and cattle 
Sappallamma Mari for the protection of cattle 
Kukkala Maramma Mairi for Whooping cough 

Kote Mdramma Mari for the protection of fort 


Table 4.1 Various names of gramadevatas 


The above table reveals few varieties in the names of the gramadevatas observed in 
Bangalore Rural district. Each gramadevatd is associated with a disease or called by their 
appearance or based on the protection they provide. One could go into the long line of 
genealogy of Maramma, showing her presence either benevolently or malevolently in 
rural regions, to whom the rustic folks perform several acts of penance and puja to 
appease the angry deity, so that she might be favorably disposed in the maintenance ofthe 
village population through perfect health, cheer and material prosperity.” The faith and 
belief in these gramadevatas are tremendously overwhelming at Bangalore Rural district. 
All goddess mentioned above may be described as Sudra Deities.” All of them are blood 
thirsty and demand animal sacrifice as an offering, performed during the jatras, held in 


honor of that particular deity. 
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Devotees believe that the number of Mari goddesses was just seven, later it became 
seven hundred and now it is believed that this number has even increased and different 
names are given to the goddess for different diseases.” This thesis has made an attempt to 
analyze a few goddesses worshiped in different parts of Bangalore Rural district and the 


function they perform. 


Urimaramma” -Fiery Eyed Maramma 


According to the folk belief, there is a Mari for each of the contagious diseases. The 
wandering Mari priest carries a box of different Maris and moves from place to place, 
along with his wife and the members of the family. The rectangular box is covered on 
three sides in which sits the Mari, the breeder of diseases, the caretaker ofthe community, 
andthe warder of evil. Mariis covered with ormolu, with flowers on the head, pearl beads 


round the neck, bright colouredred, green and black bangles, and other ornaments. 


The wife carries the box and the husband with a big twisted and tapering whip moves 
in front. The box 1s placed at the center of the village or before any temple or any house, 
then the women takes to the beating of the drum called 'urume'; the man moves about in 
excited breath with the swish of the whip round his person, dexterously done without the 
least touch of it on the skin. He calls out that the deity has come over for the worship and 
makes an appeal to the lady of the house to partake the puja. Whenever this Uri Mari 
arrives in a village, one could hear the grinding tone and the reverberating sound of the 
‘'urume ot hare’, a distinct instrument by whose notes anyone could distinguish it from 
other rural instruments. Because of the rugged and raucous sound of the ‘urume’, 
producing 'Durugi Murugi, Durugi Murugi' this Maramma takes the name of Durugi 
Murugi in North Karnataka.” People worship the Uri Mari by offering her with money, 


rice or anything available in the house. 


Plagueamma or Plague Maramma 


Many temples dedicated to Plagueamma can be seen in Bangalore Rural district. She 
is also addressed as Pilekamma and Palekamma by the rural folks.” Her temples are 
believed to be built to control the plague. Usually a stone mound, anthill or a sculpture is 
worshipped as Plagueamma in parts of Bangalore Rural district. Regular worships are 


rarely performed; she is appeased during the jatras with sacrifices (PL -113). 
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The Black Death, or The Black Plague, was one of the most deadly pandemics in 
human history. Bangalore was hit by a plague epidemic in 1898.“ There was an outbreak 
of plague in the asylum during 1898-99 when five inmates were attacked. They were 


segregated and sent to the Plague hospital. 


The first case of plague in Bangalore city (old peta) was reported on 12" August 
1898. A butler of a loco superintendent who arrived from Hubl,, developed plague and 
died.” The epidemic took a large toll and many of the temples dedicated to the plague 
goddess were built during this time. The marked decrease in the number of patients 
treated in the year 1898-99 was due to the prevalence of plague, in consequence of which 
many dispensaries had to be closed and also to the fact that people were afraid to go the 
hospital for the fear of being segregated.” The misery caused by the deaths and the 
segregation made a strong impact on the minds of the people who rebelled against the 
government. People turned their faith towards the goddess to getrid ofthe disease. Many 
temples called as 'Plague Maramma' temples were built in honor of the plague deity in 


Bangalore city. 


People took refuge by building temples dedicated to the Plague goddess at various 
places of Bangalore. Temples of Plagueamma were most probably built where the Plague 
camps were put up. Many temples in Bangalore Urban district such as the Plagueamma 
temple at Tyagarajanagar, Paduvettamma temple at Shivajinagar, Circle Maramma 
temple at Malleshwaram and Dandina Maramma temple at Shivajinagar (Blackpully) 


were built dedicated to Plagueamma (PL-114, 115). 


Sappallamma 


Sappallamma is the goddess for cattle diseases.” Many villages of Bangalore Rural 
district worship this goddess for the protection of the cattle against diseases. There are no 
shrines at all or sometimes lesser shrines for this goddess. But the people of the district 
revere her regularly and perform the oorabba. A clay idol of goddess Sappallamma is 
prepared during the oorabba and worshiped with sacrifices.” People also believe that if 
she 1s not worshiped annually, she would curse the village and bring about the cattle 
disease. Villages in Bangalore Rural district like Cheemachanahalli, T. Hosahall, 
Kundana, Mallegenahalli, etc (Devanahalli Tq), Madigondanahalli, Neralaghatta, 
Shiravara etc (Doddaballapura Tq), Arehalli, Doddanallurhalli, Kurubarahall etc 
(Hoskote Tq) worship this goddess (PL-116, 117). The gramadevatas as the goddess 
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associated with diseases are not only worshiped to protect human beings from diseases, 


but also animals such as the cattle which are an integral part in the lives of the rural folks. 


Makkalla Mari 


Makkalla Mari is the protector and the mother of the children. She protects the 
children of the village from diseases and evils. People worship her annually; temples 
dedicated to Makkalla Mari can be seen in villages of Bangalore Rural district. People 
believe that if she is not propitiated annually then her wrath is shown on the children by 
spreading small pox. She is worshiped with beevina neeru (neem water) and curdrice and 
on healing she is also offered sacrifices. In many villages of Bangalore Rural district she 
is known by the name of Sappallamma and also called as Makkala Thayi Mdramma 
which means the Mother ofthe children (PL -118). 


Aidsamma 


An interesting development took place in Karnataka, the worshiping of a new deity 
in the small village of Menasyakethana at T.Narasipura Taluk, Mandya district described 
as the goddess of AIDS. Aids Amma fits into the tradition of these disease inspired 
goddess such as Plagueamma or Maramma. A stone slab, decorated with red, black and 
white paint marks as the shrine. It looks like the silhouettes of a man and a women, fused 
back to back representing the religion, while a circular design in the middle of their heads 
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™ are the words 


symbolizes the HIV virus. “Aids Amma temple” and “Scientific temple 
written in Kannada on the slab. Though the goddess is in its developing state, her 
supporters have formed a village union to protect and develop the shrine. Their plans are 


to build alarger structure and conduct jatras. 


Maramma - The Goddess of illness as the Feminine Divinity. 


Small pox goddess Maramma is the subject of elaborate stories famous throughout 
Karnataka. She is a Goddess who personifies nature, its bounty, beauty, wisdom and 
mystery. In her benevolent form, she nurtures life. But in her malevolent form, she 
destroys everything. Therefore she is adored and appeased with offerings by her 
devotees. She is the one whom the literature most often calls ‘Goddess of the Village’ or 
"Village Goddess’; and presents as the popular deity par excellence, to the point of 
practically identifying the villagers religion with her cult. The expression "Village 


Goddess’ is ambiguous, the goddess common to all inhabitants of a locality, as opposedto 
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lineage deities-the local goddess in the functional sense of being in charge of protecting 
the locality against illness.” Maramma as the gramadevata is associated with disease and 


venerated in villages of Bangalore Rural district. 


Maramma is an eponymous goddess of local origin, the creator or mother of the 
locality. The ‘Lady of Small Pox"’- Miramma is the most popular gramadevata in the 
villages of Bangalore Rural district. Several of her personifications also co exists in 
almost all these villages. Maramma's myth and function are always fundamentally the 
same; the goddess is fundamentally the same, the Universal Goddess ofthe village. Sheis 
the one whom the villagers often has affection and shows their devotion by worshiping 


and conducting jatras in her honor. 


The cult of the goddess of small pox is widespread throughout India. She is much 
dreaded goddess. The cult seems to belong to prehistoric period. Bedi (1979) traces its 
linkages with Harappan civilization. One of the seals found in Harappa are the figures of 
seven girls with long hair tails. These figures are believed to be of Seetla (goddess of 
small pox) and her six sisters. This cult is particularly associated with small pox 
euphemistically referred to as mata. It 1s believed that pustules appear on the body ofa 
child as a symbol of the displeasure of mata.” The same concepts are attributed to the 
goddess all over the country and therefore the goddess of small pox is worshiped and 
appeased to save the child from the fatal disease. All over the country people report their 


devotion towards the goddess of small pox known under different names. 


The devotees consider the goddess of small pox to be a reality in their lives, a real 
presence, protecting them from disease, and destruction such as violence, accidents, crop 
failure etc. She is considered as aggressive but not vengeful protector, whose function is 
threaded into the matrix and continuity of life. Mothers worship her for the health and 
well being of their children. Villagers worship her for their general welfare, not just for 
physical sustenance. Their lineage should be secure; they shouldn't be devastated by 
barrenness or death of children, and they need favorable weather conditions for 
agriculture. Regeneration means the continuity of human birth, living free from disease 
and evil spirits, as well as successful crops.” Maramma places humans in harmony, and 
reaffirms their connection to nature. The belief in her powers have popularized her and 


her myths are spread beyond boundaries. 


Gramadevata Maramma is the goddess of small pox in Bangalore Rural district, 
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often represented by small structures of brick and worshiped by the people of Bangalore 
Rural district. Jatras are conducted regularly in her honor. To understand her role as a 


guardian and protector, an analysis of her developmentis very important. 


Gramadevata Maramma's development can be witnessed in five stages: as a tree 
goddess, fertility goddess, disease goddess, puranic goddess, and a community 
goddess.“ Tree worship is witnessed from earlier times in India. As a result of this neem 
tree is always associated with Maramma. The presence of neem trees inside the temple or 
in the temple precincts can be witnessed in most of the Maramma temples of Bangalore 
Rural district. Neem leaves have an integral part in the rituals. She is also worshiped as a 
tree goddess. As a fertility goddess, she takes care of the needs of her devotees. Childless 
couple worship her for progeny. The devotees make a vow of performing sidi after the 
child is born. This ritual practiced by the rural folks is evident of her being a fertility 
goddess. Epidemics like small pox, plagues, measles etc are believed to be controlled by 
her. At the same time if she is not revered properly, she spreads the diseases. So she is 
called as Plague Mari, Cholera Mari, Gantalu Mari, Doddamma, Sidibu Mari etc. 
Therefore as a disease goddess, she is believed to bring the disease; she is the disease and 


sheis the one who cures the disease. 


Maramma can be seen in other forms as a puranic goddess mentioned in the Vedic 
pantheon as the protector of forts, protecting the good and punishing the bad as 
Navadurgi, Saptamatrika and sanskritized as Marikamba.” From being a community 
goddess in the past, she has transformed as a goddess belonging to all the communities. 
This is witnessed by the participation of the different communities during her worship. 
Her development shows that she continues to nurture life in all aspects and is the popular 


Mother Goddess ofthe people of Bangalore Rural district. 


Small pox in Kannada is termed as amma, and is a taboo to mention the name when 
there is an occurrence ofthe disease.” If pustules are big she is referred as Doddamma and 
in the case of chicken pox which causes smaller pustules she is referred as Chikkamma 
and if there is an inflation in the throat (mums) she is called as Gaunthalamma. The 
occurrence of disease is always referred as ‘amma bandide’. There are other ammas who 
come to share the happiness and are referred as Sasive amma, Ataaduva amma and 


Gaunthalamma etc. 


Whenever amma appears in the household certain precautionary measures are 


immediately taken. Bathing and washing is avoided during the occurrence ofthe 
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disease,” Cooking and frying is avoided, if it is unavoidable, they divert the victim by 
making noises with the utensils, it is believed that the sound of frying is harmful to the 
victim; consumption of non vegetarian food is prohibited during this period; use of liquor 
is prohibited; menstruating women are not allowed to enter the house; sexual intercourse 
is prohibited; the patient is isolated from others and is confined to a particular room; the 
patient is made to sleep on a white cotton cloth encircled with neem leaves; use of soaps 
and brushing of teeth is prohibited; medicine is avoided during this period; the place is 
kept clean; a bucket of water is kept outside the house for persons to wash their hands and 
feet before entering the house; a bunch of neem leaves is hung on the door lintel to 
indicate that amma has appeared in their house; the patient is not bathed for seven days 
and on the seventh day a paste made of neem leaves and turmeric is applied to the body 
and bathed; in case of gaunthalamma the patient is dressed as a goddess and the mother of 
the patient removes her tali (mangalasutra) and puts it in reverse to the patient; they 
believe that Gaunthalamma and Ataaduvaamma come to spread and share happiness, so 
they cook whatever the patient desires as they believe that it is the goddess herself asking 
for the dishes; mostly in these cases preference is given to non vegetarian food; after the 
recovery, the patient is taken to Maramma or any Amma shrine to pay obeisance; they 


offer curd rice is offered to the goddess to cool her.” 


People of Bangalore Rural district follow certain conventions prescribed by the 
elders. They fear to approach the doctors as they believe that this would anger the goddess 
more and would even worsen the situation. So they wait for a certain period to be cured by 
the grace of Maramma. A few prohibitions are analyzed to reason the system followed by 


the rural folks. 


Cooking and Frying: Fire is sacred and is worshiped in various forms throughout 
the world. Agnideva is one of the prominent gods in Hinduism. He is the supreme and 
ultimate destroyer. Thus, almost every religious activity involves the use of fire. Butthere 
is a difference between sacred and ordinary use of fire. The use of fire is limited as it 


would increase the anger ofthe Maramma and spread the disease even more. 


The fire place is the focal point of the household, representing culture and positive 
transformation of nature. The goddess, who essentially represents the fertile aspect of the 
earth and nature, is cool, possessive and creative; the fire being hot, active and destructive 
is not tolerated by the goddess. In such situations the goddess may turn hostile and can 


destroy life through the pox.” But through proper cultural means the goddess can be 
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appeased. Curd or milk, being the most nourishing and life giving aspect of nature 
becomes an appropriate symbol of positive and healing powers of the goddess. The curd 
is considered to be one of the coolest foods by the folks. Thus, as opposed to fire, it 
represents the benevolence ofthe goddess. People in the district pour curds or milk on the 


idol of Maramma after they are relieved ofthe illness. 


Meat, Egg and Liquor: Meat, eggs and liquor are a major part of feasts and 
celebrations. But they are prohibited during religious festivities. As these foods are a part 
of feast and celebration, when the same is cooked during the occurrence of the disease, it 
would offend the goddess even further. Moreover, patients are fed with simple and light 
food avoiding hot, oily foods, meat, eggs and liquor which would aggravate the illness 


even further. 


The prohibition of soaps, oils, toothbrushes, combs and cosmetics show that the 
entire phase is treated as period of pollution and normal activities are suspended. It 
represents a temporary regression to the nature. By suspending the use of these, the 
goddess is appeased; she forgives the victim and becomes benevolent by restoring good 
health.” The people of Bangalore Rural district avoid these things to exhibit their 
submission to the goddess and thereby try to pacify her further to getrid of the pox. 


Prevention of sexual act and menstruating women: Menstruation is bodily 
pollution; it 1s natural as opposed to cultural. Menstruation 1s always treated with ritual 
attitude through various prohibitions, for example the entry of any menstruating women 
is prohibited into shrines and places of religious activities. At Bangalore Rural district, 
the menstruation period is treated strictly. People during these periods are not allowed to 
enter the kitchen for three days; they are made to sit separately, provided separate utensils 
and bed sheets. When amma appears in the household, they are not allowed inside the 


house, as the place and the patient are considered sacred. 


Sexual act is natural as opposed to cultural. In the periods of religious activities, sex 
is usually avoided and prohibited. During the appearance of amma in the household, sex 
is completely restricted as it represents heat and this may enrage the goddess even more 
and worsen the situation. It is also believed that by doing so, they can also become 


victims.” So these acts are strictly prohibited. 


The symbols associated with the cult of Maramma can be classified as those avoided 
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and those preferred. While water, trees are preferred, fire and fireplace are avoided. In 
foods, cool items like milk, curds are preferred, while hot foods like meat and liquor are 
avoided. Isolation is preferred while social interaction is avoided by the folks of 
Bangalore Rural district. The preferred symbols are associated with water, earth, 
vegetation and nature, while fire, lightening, cooking represents cultural symbols” and 


are avoided. 


The Mother Goddess is a personification of nature and manifests herself in the form 
of earth, water and vegetation. Fire and cooking symbolize the transformation of nature 
into culture through hearth and kiln. The sky, thunder and lightning are perceived as 
primarily associated with the male dominance and thus are avoided.” The feminine 
character is primarily associated with fertility, creation and nourishment. Therefore, milk 
and milk products are the favorite of Maramma. Devotees of Maramma cool down her 
anger by the ritual of tamputoruvudu ot by pouring curds onthe goddess. Offering of curd 
rice to Maramma is also supposed to cool her. The preferred symbols are strictly followed 
during the period and the prohibited symbols are completely avoided by the folks of 


Bangalore Rural district. 


Rituals of cure are slightly different and more elaborate. The first step in the rituals of 
cure is recognition ofthe appearance ofthe mother by the elders known as amma bandide 
(mother has arrived). The detection and diagnosis of the disease is of prime importance in 
folk medicine. The disease is believed to have occurred because of the imbalance created 
by man consciously or unconsciously.” Good health is brought about by a perfect balance 


between man and nature. In this context nature is represented by various deities. 


When amma gets offended, she chooses someone as a medium to express her 
displeasure. Thus the occurrence ofthe disease is considered to be the visitation of amma 
and through the victim the goddess communicates her displeasure. The position of the 
victim during this period becomes ambiguous; he or she falls in between the sacred and 
profane; they belong to both domains-of humans as well as of deities. Thus, the attitude 
towards the victim is marked by ambiguity; As soon as the occurrence is detected, the 
victim 1s isolated and given a sacred status. The victim is considered special because the 
goddesses choose that particular individual as her medium than the rest in the household. 
The victim loses his identity. Since the deity is angry she cannot be treated or approached 


in aroutine manner, the entire approach has to be reverential. 
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When the sores start drying, it is considered as a sign of the withdrawal of the 
disease, a sign ofthe kindness ofthe goddess. Water, the symbol of life is offered as itis a 
supreme healer. Maramma the feminine divine goddess is cooled through the offering of 
water known as thampu in many villages of Bangalore Rural district (PL-119). In the 
final stages of these rituals, the patient is taken to the shrine as an act of submission before 
the goddess and a thanksgiving visit. Pujas are performed and curd rice is distributed to 
children. Many take a vow of performing the mosaranna alankara if amma goes away 
quickly in parts of Bangalore urban district.” The devotees inform the priest to decorate 
the Amma stone with curd rice, which is another method to cool the goddess and fulfil the 
vow (PL-120). The whole process adopted in the ritual of cure suggests that the 
boundaries between the sacred and the profane, culture and nature, between individual 


and society are being redefined. 


Though Maramma is usually known as a Hindu goddess, she is worshiped by both 
Hindus and Muslims. Here the sectarian distinctions are ignored or transcended. The 
power of the deity is considered as elemental, natural which tend to defy cultural 
distinctions. Thus, the Goddess is believed to have control over the lives of all human 
beings irrespective of caste and creed. Maramma in Bangalore Rural district is the most 
influential gramadevata of the people who has transformed the conception of disease by 
spreading the disease and as well as curing it. Thereby she is the feminine divinity, the 


favorite gramadevata of the rural folks of Bangalore Rural district. 


Characteristics of the cult 


The shrines of gramadevata Maramma are non descript small structures located on 
the peripheries of the village. The cult of Maramma invokes intense devotion. In most of 
the villages of Bangalore Rural district, she is represented as divine, loving and beautiful, 
but her dark side is not uncommon. The image of amma has a wide spectrum, ranging 
from the most benevolent or most aesthetic to the most terrible. It is believed that the 
mother represents both aspects, she is a creator and at the same time she is possessive. 
This possessiveness ultimately makes her terrible and devouring. As Neumann has 
observed: “for this women who generates life and all living things on earth is the same 
who takes them back to herself.” This aspect of the cult of mother makes her hideous and 
terrible, particularly the cult of the gramadevatas because of their association with a 
dreaded disease.” The temples of Miaramma at Bangalore Rural district display variety. 


The traditional shrines of gramadevata Maramma are simple structures to architecturally 
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built temples; some of the temples are built without roofs. The reason for not providing 
roofs is that it disconnects her, delineating her from nature of which she is a part. She 


places humans in harmony with nature and reaffirms the human connection to nature. 


Maramma's icons have changed from crude stones to beautiful sculptures. Her 
images are represented benevolently as well as malevolently. She is represented with 
projecting teeth, which is another feature of the malevolent image of Maramma. Orderly 
teeth are usually a sign of beauty and health. The metamorphic usage of tooth represents 
power, particularly the power of destruction or damage. In the case of women, orderly 
shining is a sign of beauty, and disorderly projecting teeth represent malevolence, 
ugliness and evil. In other parts of the world also, this association between teeth and 
destructive female has been observed by various ethnographers. Neumann (1963) notes, 
“similarly, the destructive side of the feminine, the destructive and deathly womb, 
appears most frequently in the archetypal form of a mouth bristling with teeth.” 
Maramma's iconography in parts of Bangalore Rural district has changed over the years 


from crude stones to refined sculptures and is represented as any classical deity. 


Eyes usually signify beauty and spiritual power. In the case of Maramma, her eyes 
symbolize the essential nature of the cult. Her cult displays a wide spectrum, having all 
shades, ranging from total benevolence to total malevolence.” The huge eyes of 
Maramma at several places of Bangalore Rural district represent her malevolent and 
terrible side. She looks with starved eyes towards her victims. Her eyes invoke dread and 


awe which is transformed into respect and devotion. 


Maramma cannot be considered entirely malevolent since, she brings the epidemic 
and she also takes it away. Often a spirit is malevolent only as long as it lacks a cult; once 
the cult is provided, it becomes tutelary.” The sacred lady of compassion sits in smiling 
equipoise to receive her devotees whether they are rich or poor, Harijan or Brahmin. The 
worship of gramadevata Maramma is free of all divisions of caste, creed, race or 


economic status. 


Gramadevata Maramma 1s popular among the masses that the present thesis has 
made an attempt to show her popularity adopting a statistical method in the following 
chart and graph. She is the most adored and can be said to be at the pinnacle of the 
gramadevata hierarchy. The following table shows the popularity of Gramadevata 


Maramma's worship in all the eighttaluks of Bangalore Rural district: 
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ಸ Marana | gamdovass | Pevent | pid, | me 
Channapatna 63.9 
Devanahalli ! , 52.8 
Doddaballapura 68.1 
Hoskote 32 
Kanakapura 70.6 

82.9 
Nelamangala 38 122 31; 31.1 60.7 
Ramanagara 20 62 42.3 323 62.9 


Table 4.2 Worship of Grimadevata Maramma in the taluks of Bangalore Rural district 


The above table displays the frequency formulated on the basis of field work 
conducted through random sampling by the author. The above table gives an analysis of 
the prevalence and popularity of Maramma among the other gramadevatas in the 
particular taluk. The valid percentage indicates the exact percentage of Mdaramma 
compared to the other gramadevatas. Each district shows the popularity of gramadevata 


Maramma among the masses of Bangalore Rural district. 


The chart in bar and pie formats shows the popularity of gramadevata Maramma 


among the other gramadevatas in the taluks of Bangalore Rural district. 


Worship of Gramadevata Maramma 
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Fig 4.3 Maramma Worship in Bangalore Rural district 


The above graph indicates that the worship of gramadevata Maramma is more at Magadi 
Tq followed by Nelamangala Tq, Channapatna Tq, Ramanagara Tq, Hoskote Ta, 
Doddaballapura Tq, Kanakapura Tq and Devanahalli Tq based on the random sampling 


method. 
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Fig 4.4 Talukwise Worship of Gramadevata Maramma in 
Bangalore Rural district 


The above chart reveals the percentage of worship in the taluks of Bangalore Rural 
district. Maramma worship is widely spread in the taluks of Bangalore Rural district. 
Channapatna taluk displays 23.7%, Devanahalli with 8.3%, Doddaballapura with 23.6 
%, Hoskote with 19.6%, Kanakapura with 17.6%, Magadi with 39%, Nelamangala, with 
31.1% and Ramanagara with 32.3%. The statistics is shown to indicate the presence and 


prevalence of gramadevata Maramma in the villages of Bangalore Rural district. 
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Gramadevata Maramma is appeased by performing jatras annually, once in three 
years or as per their traditions. The jatras are fixed usually during the month of March- 
April. The jatras are conducted with much devotion with the participation of the entire 
village. Rituals such as arati, bali, konda, sidi, bai beega, teru etc are performed during the 
jatras. A uniform pattern in the performance of rituals in these taluks cannot be witnessed. 
While some of the villages perform only the konda, few perform both the konda and the 
sidi. During the jatras the devotees invoke gramadevata Maramma to seek her protection 
and blessings. The women folks enthusiastically and delightfully participate in the jatras. 
It is also a time for reunion of family and friends. The total environment of the jatra is of 
devotion and delight. The rural folks of Bangalore Rural district pray to gramadevata 
Maramma, the feminine divinity with devotion and respect for protection, prosperity and 


good health. 


An attempt has been made in this Thesis based on random sampling method to show 


the performance of the jatras conducted for gramadevata Maramma at Bangalore Rural 


district. 
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Fig 4.5 Grimadevata Maramma jatra at Bangalore Rural district 
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The above graph indicates the jatras conducted in honor of gramadevata Miramma, 
the feminine divinity in the taluks of Bangalore Rural district. The jatras are conducted 
yearly once, three, five, ten, fifteen, twenty five years once regularly. At few villages like 
Channapatna and Hoskote the jatras are conducted twice a year and at few villages the 
jatras are not fixed regularly. It is also observed that at few places the jatras are not 
conducted and have been stopped. It is also observed that the jatras are conducted yearly 
once and three years once all over the district. The jatras conducted regularly brings out 
the importance of her worship as she is the most popular gramadevata in Bangalore Rural 
district. The above graph indicates the jatras and their performance and the importance of 


gramadevata Maramma as the feminine divinity of Bangalore Rural district. 


During the jatras the performance of the rituals of konda and sidi are important and 
are an integral part in the worship of gramadevata Maramma at Bangalore Rural district. 
People show their gratitude by fulfilling the vows. An attempt has been made to show the 
performance of the vows of sidi and konda based on the fieldwork conducted by the 


author. (Appendix-IV) 
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Fig 4.6 Rituals of Konda and Sidi 


The above graph indicates that konda is a preferred vow in the villages of Bangalore 
Rural district. As sidi is a heroic act, it is a considerably lesser performed vow among the 


devotees. 
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Sacrifice or bali is the important ritual in the jatras of gramadevata Maramma at 
Bangalore Rural district. An attempt has been made in the Thesis to show the sacrifice 
performed for gramadevata Maramma at Bangalore Rural district. Sacrifices are 
performed at different stages during the jatras. According to the mythology of the 
gramadevata Maramma, after she curses her husband to become the pattadakona, she 
also curses her five sons. The first son is cursed to become an asadi who would sing the 
story of her greatness during the jatras. The second son is cursed to become 
kanterisomari, a sacrificial ritual performed during the jatra. After the asadi sings the 
praises ofthe gramadevata, kanterisomadri is performed to open the eyes in the clay idol of 
the gramadevata prepared for worship during the jatra. The other son is cursed to become 
dhoolmari. Dhool Mari 1s performed when the gramadevata 1s about to leave the village 
after the performance of the jatra. The other son is cursed to become gaddigemari. The 
youngest son is cursed to become yellemari. Yellemari is performed at the border or 
entrance ofthe village. All these sacrificial rituals are performed at different stages during 


the jatra to appease and venerate the gramadevatd. 
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Fig 4.7 Sacrifice for gramadevata Maramma 


The above graph indicates the sacrifice performed to gramadevata Maramma during 
the jatras. Sheep, hens, buffaloes are sacrificed to appease gramadevata Maramma. The 
above graph indicates that the sacrifice of sheep and hens are performed in large numbers 
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than the buffaloes. Sacrifices are being replaced by chokkabhojana at few villages. The 
following graph shows the sacrifice performed in the taluks of Bangalore Rural district 
based on the field work conducted by the author based on random sampling method. The 
chart indicates that sacrifice is the core ritual of the gramadevata cult in Bangalore Rural 


district. 


4.2 Worship of the Gramadevatas at the Rural and Urban Level 


The gramadevatas worshiped by people ofthe Bangalore Rural district are supposed 
to be fearsome, demanding and an angry goddess who insists upon regular display of 
devotion. If ignored the gramadevatas become vengeful and destructive and send fevers. 
The most important of her traditional shrines in Bangalore Rural and the Urban districts 


are the temples ofthese goddess located in the midst or on the outskirts of every village. 


Anew generation of people have left the rural, agricultural context and have moved 
to the city to find employment and witness gains in economy.” A new kind of 
gramadevata is thus appearing; one portrayed as much more accessible, less foreboding 
and less intimidating. Her temples have been organized into social service agencies; the 
blood sacrifices and forms of worship like sidi etc that are typical of the rural context have 
been replaced by moderated forms of devotion. The urban worshipers have adopted 
measures that are in tune with the time. All the rituals that are conducted at the urban level 
can be said to be milder forms of appeasement; education and awareness being the 


TCasons. 


In contemporary India there are many instances of aspects of older peasant religions, 
such as the belief in the Mother Goddess, being affected and Sanskritized by the more 
recent cultural and religious tradition of the Aryan Brahmans. In such a case the two 
traditions, Aryan and non-Aryan, Great Tradition and Little Tradition, merge. The result 
ofthis merger contains elements basic to both traditions. The external characteristics and 
attributes of the gramadevatas have changed as she has been Sanskritized; her basic 
symbolism has remained unaltered, she is still worshiped as giver of life and prosperity, 
as well as the giver of death.” In villages and towns all over India, shrines dedicated to the 
gramadevatas which are the paradigm of power can be witnessed and the devotion 


exhibited towards these goddesses are strikingly amazing. 
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Hinduism with its customs, rituals and habits practiced by the people can be 
divided into great or Brahmanical tradition and little or folk tradition. Both the traditions 
co exists and has influenced the religious life of the people. The popular deities such as 
Siva, Vishnu can be cited as examples of great or Brahmanical tradition. The names 
which are familiar to most of the rural people like Maramma, Yellamma, Durgamma etc 
can be cited as deities of folk tradition. It is important to note that in Manudharmasastra 
(164, Chapter IIL, Manudharmasastra) the person who worshiped the deities of the folk 
tradition has been given the punishment of being not admitted in the dinner and other 
social gatherings.” But this attitude changed, as the popularity and growing number of 
deities of subalterns attracted the Brahmins, as these temples received more income from 
the devotees. The devotees genuinely offered their offerings and it increased the financial 
conditions of these temples. Most probably with the Brahmin priest and the financial 


stability Sanskritization happened. 


The process of Sanskritization has acquired prestige all over the country during 
the last hundred years or more. In spite of the existence of certain obstacles, brahmanical 
customs and way of life managed to spread not only among the Hindus but also among 
some outlying tribes. Yet in order to get regular income from the temples dedicated to the 
deities of subaltern, they continuously brought changes by means of sanskritization.” 
Religion acts as an agency of social control, whether through the splitting off or 
incorporation of the active elements of the subaltern groups, or by acting as the ‘opium of 
the people’ when the dominant classes merely invoke the religious prejudices of the 
subaltern groups against another religious community, or by acting as a transitional 
ideology in the passage from community social organization to contractual forms of 
social structure.” Folk religions especially the cult of the grimadevatas underwent the 
process of Sanskritization in various parts of Bangalore district at the Rural as well as the 
Urban level. As the religion and the cult are open for assimilation and adaptations, the 


process of Sanskritization was witnessed on the gramadevata cult. 


Sanskritization refers to the “intensive” or internal Hinduization of the low castes. 
According to Srinivas “a low caste was able, in a generation or two, to rise to a higher 
position in the hierarchy by adopting vegetarianism and teetotalism and by sanskritizing 
its ritual and pantheon. It took over the customs, rites and beliefs of the Brahmins and the 
adoption of the Brahmanic way of life by a low caste.” This process has been called 
Sanskritization. This process had its effects on the gramadevata cult in Bangalore Rural 
district. The Brahmins adopted various means to sanskritize the deities of folk tradition. 
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The process of sanskritization on the gramadevata cult is visible through few 
aspects. The domination of the Brahmin priest in the temple dedicated to gramadevatas 
got highly increased because of the economic condition. The dominance was not only at 
the time of worship, but also on various occasions. The introduction of the system of 
archana, reciting the mantras, Kumbhabhisheka, homas etc were added. In addition to 
that, some of the gramadevatis were transformed as non-vegetarian deities 
(suddhadevata). At few places the structure of the gramadevatas were also altered. These 
changes were made only on the popular deities. For example gramadevata Maramma, an 
important deity of the subalterns, was highly influenced by the Brahmins; her 
representations changed; her terrible appearance with the garland of skulls and projecting 


teeth were replaced with pleasant appearance, lemon garlands etc. 


The rural people began to accept these changes and even adopted some customs and 
habits of Brahmins in order to raise their social status. Through Indian history Sanskritic 
Hinduism has absorbed local and folk element and their presence makes easier the further 
absorption of similar elements. Sanskritization did not help the subalterns to move up on 
the social hierarchy.” But larger impact was witnessed on the religious customs and 


manners ofthe folk deities. 


It was Alfred C Lyall who took up this matter at great length in his Asiatic studies 
published in 1882. He contradicted Max Muller and pointed out that there were two 
modes of “Brahmanic Propagation”. The first of these modes is “the gradual 
Brahmanization of aboriginal non-Aryan, or casteless tribes. Among all these aboriginal 
or non-Aryan communities a continuous social change is going on, they alter their modes 
of life to suit improved conditions of existence; their languages decay and they gradually 
go over to the dominant Aryan rituals. They pass into Brahmanists by natural upward 
transition, which leads them to adopt the religion ofthe castes immediately above them in 
social scale of the composite population among which they settle down.” The 
propagation was witnessed among the rural folks and most probably accepted as a tool to 


increase their social status in the community. 


Apart from sanskritization regional commonness in behavior was brought about by 
an opposite process, viz, 'Universalization' explained in two ways. Firstly the Brahmins 
take up a number of folkways from the lower castes. Secondly, groups go up and get 
integrated into higher castes arising from the folk community, retaining some of the folk 


beliefs. There is thus continuity from Great tradition to Little tradition. Worship of 
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gramadevatas is an instance of ‘Universalization"” where these deities have raised their 
status from being a mere subaltern deity to that of Devi, worshiped as any classical deity 


ofthe Hindu pantheon. 


To establish some relation between folk religion in urban and rural setting, one could 
see that the present scenario in the technologically developed world. Knowledge in all 
spheres of human life and scientific and technological development has helped man to 
reveal many secrets of nature and combat a host of impediments he was facing. This to a 
large extent influenced our folks’ attitude towards religion. God, religion and such faiths 
are very essential for our folks for their community living which help people to lead an 
active and peaceful life. Rural or urban setting, the people's faith and the necessity of 
revering and worshiping the gods and goddesses goes undiminished for a peaceful and 


healthier living. 


People living in the urban region of Bangalore district venerate and worship the 
gramadevatas with utmost respect and devotion. Little variations and modifications of 
folk practices can be observed in worshiping the gramadevatas in the region. A few 
changes are analyzed. The introduction of a Brahmin priest in the temple is the foremost. 
The major changes include Brahminization of the rituals and the temple rules. The major 
ritual addition involves the addition of the Sanskrit mantras (chants) to the gramadevatas. 
The Brahmin priest encourages the practice of circumambulating the shrine which is 
said to be auspicious to the devotees. The rules that the Brahmin priest enforces brings 
about changes like prohibiting animal sacrifice in front of the temple; inclusion of homas, 
abhishekas, alankaras, archana etc. The temples are open on all the days of the week and 
become a place of pilgrimage. The Brahmin priest employs mantras on all occasions of 
worship. The architectural design of the temple is also prescribed by them. The priest 
visualizes the deity not exclusively as a gramadevatd but as a classical Hindu goddess to 
whom even the Brahmins could pay reverence. The images also acquire the classic Hindu 


form ofa deity changing the iconography ofthe gramadevatas. 


The temples of the gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district are smaller shrines 
without the employment of a full time priest like their urban counterparts. The temples of 
the rural people function only during the festivals, jatras or on the day special to that 
gramadevata. The village priest worships the gramadevatas with simple rituals like the 
waving of the incense sticks and lamps. The gramadevatas at the rural level tends to be 


aniconic; even acrude stone is worshiped with utmost devotion. Bali, the core ofthe 
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cult and other rituals are followed without any interventions. Jatras are conducted 


regularly. Traditional methods and rituals are followed in their worship. 


The jatras of the gramadevatas at Bangalore Urban district takes place annually or 
once in three or five years. Additions like Chandika homa and other homas are introduced 
to appease the goddess. The concept of teru (taking the goddess in procession in a large 
chariot decorated with flowers and lights) are introduced on a large scale. Alankaras 
(decorations to the goddess) of different types like arasina kumkuma alankara (Turmeric 
and vermilion), viledele alankara (Beetle leaf), benne alankara (Butter), nanyada 
alankara (Coins), Chamundeshwari alankara, Shiva rupini alankara, Venkateshwara 
alankara, huvina alankara, Karaga alankara etc., are performed to the goddess (PL-121, 
122,123,124, 125,126}, 


The offering also varies. At the rural level, the monetary benefits are very less when 
compared to the urban temples. The urban temple receives huge offerings of provisions, 
silver and gold articles, sarees etc than the rural temples. The temples are also built 


architecturally and are spacious. 


The celebration of jatras and festivals in honor of the gramadevatas are commonly 
held during the leisure period in all the villages following the harvest of the crops. Jatras 
at the urban areas are also held during the same time. Little changes like the prohibition of 
buffalo sacrifice, and other formats of sidi are witnessed. While the announcement of the 
jatras at the village level are made orally through saranne, the urban folks go a step ahead 
by putting up large banners and flex boards; distributing printed invitations to relatives 
and friends; lighting and devotional songs through loud speakers are used to heighten the 
ambience; the jatras are inaugurated by renowned personalities; folk games like 
uttalakayi and greasekamba are performed; orchestras are performed. The decorations of 
the thambittarati and belladarati by their urban counterparts are decorative and attractive 
(PL-127, 128, 129). The girls in the family compete against each other in decorating the 
arati to make it look beautiful and appease the goddess. This event brings an aura of 
devotion to the entire celebration and is a visual splendor. This also like their rural 
counterparts is a time for celebration in adoring and appeasing the gramadevatas and 
breaking their monotony and boredom, and a time to catch up with relatives and friends. 


The factor that adds complexity to the rural situation is that in its memories are a fusion 
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ofthe sophisticated and the naive, the sublime and the shamanistic, classical equilibrium 
and the cosmic appreciation. Gramadevata Maramma is considered as Sakti and finds a 


prominent place in the religious sphere ofthe people of Bangalore Rural district. 


The great tradition imposes certain types of restriction with regard to the practice of 
the worship ofthe gramadevatas. While few villages are open for changes, a few have not 
resorted to the practices of the Great traditions, but it is hard to predict that it would 
remain the same. Villages of Bangalore Rural district such as the Kote Maramma temple 
at Channapatna, the Patli Maramma of the Patli Village, and Kaballamma of the Kabbal 
village in Kanakapura, the Saptamatheyaru of Hoskote, and the Kote Maramma of 
Magadi etc are following the customary conventions followed by their ancestors, at the 
same time exhibiting elements common with the great traditions. Temples in Bangalore 
Urban district like Mavalli Maramma, Gangamma at Malleshwaram, Dandina Maramma 
at Shivajinagar etc although have adopted certain changes they follow some of the rural 
conventions in worshiping the gramadevatas. Upward and downward mobility can be 
witnessed at both the levels. The worship of the gramadevatas at the rural and urban 
levels displays a variety of methods and modes of worship with few common elements 
with assimilation and adaptations. In the shift from rural to urban atmosphere, we can see 
a shift from propitiation to adoration. Whatever be the changes the gramadevatds remain 


unaltered as the Mother and the guardian of mankind nourishing life in all its aspects. 


The religious structure of the gramadevata cult is neither discouraged nor 
fundamentally changed; rather it is brought into a wider context of Indian Society. In all 
these examples we can see the progressing existence of the gramadevata worship on the 
folk level as well as the urban level in Bangalore Rural and Urban districts and as an 


archetype, the gramadevatds remain constant all over the district. 


The impact of the celebration of the gramadevatas, big or small, at the rural or urban 
level is psychologically a sort of overhauling the human system which is so very 
refreshing like the breath of a fresh breeze in the dead heat. And besides it is soothing to 
the individual to keep himself fit for further lease of activity in which he is engaged. The 
communities at large find the occasion an excellent opportunity to give and take, 
developing self respect, patching up petty differences, to put an end to quarrels through 


compromises, to establish a kind of harmony and happiness in their midst. 
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Chapter S 


Worship of the Gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural district 


The gramadevatas are the main goddesses in the religious life of the people of 
Bangalore Rural district. They are revered with utmost devotion and different 
gramadevatas belonging to different communities and different diseases have given rise 
to innumerable gramadevatas in parts of Bangalore Rural district. The ardent worshipers 
of the district follow the customs and rituals of their ancestors to appease the 
grimadevatas and seek their protection.’ The rural folks in the district approach the 
gramadevatas to solve problems concerned with health, progenity, etc by appeasing them 
regularly by conducting jatras in their honor. The jatras are held during the month of 
February-April in almost all the villages of Bangalore Rural district, a time to venerate 


their gramadevatas with rituals and seek their blessings. 


This chapter is completely based on an analysis of fieldwork and interviews 
conducted by the author on the gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district during the 
research. The worship of the gramadevatds is described taluk wise and the villages 


exhibiting special features are mentioned. 


5.1 Gramadevatas in Channapatna Taluk 


Gramadevatas belonging to each community and for each disease can be seen at the 
villages of Channapatana taluk. Villages like Abburdoddi, Arohallidodd:, 
Chikkavitallenahalli, Komanahalli, Pujaridoodi, Sanabanahalli, Thimmasandra etc do 
not have the gramadevata temples in their village. They worship the gramadevatas in 
other villages and seek their blessings. Kodipura, a small village does not have any god or 
goddesses in the village. Thorehosur does not have the gramadevatd temple but perform 
marihabba ” yearly once by preparing the clay idol and performing the puja with simple 


rituals and leave the Mari outside the village. 


Abbur: The temple of Abbur Maramma is an old structure with a newly installed idol. 
The priest belongs to the Banajiga Shetty community. The people at Abbur perform the 
Maramma festival twice a year which is very rare when observed in other parts of 
Bangalore Rural district. The festival is observed with arati and bali. The faith and belief 
in gramadevata Maramma to protect them from all diseases and distresses is very strong 
among the community and they show their gratitude by performing the festival twice a 
year. Along with gramadevata Maramma, Chowdeshwaramma is also worshiped in the 
village. 
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Akkur: Chowdeshwari, Kyathamma, Kempamma, Honaruthamma, Rakashamma 
and Chamundeshwari are the gramadevatas of this village. Sacrifices are not offered to 
these goddesses except for Rakashamma. Sacrifice for Rakashamma is performed during 
the jatra, conducted at a prescribed time that is when the darkness vanishes and the sun is 
about to rise. It is said 'Kalluneeru karogohottige rakashammanige bali’ 
Chokkabhojana is offered to all the gramadevatas. The Chowdeshwari temple is newly 
constructed and is situated inside the village. The garbhagriha is opened only twice a year 
on Shivarathri and Gowri festival. Females are restricted inside the garbhagriha. A new 
idol of Attimdramma is placed inside the Chowdeshwari temple and regular pujas are 
conducted. Viragals (herostones) present in the village are considered sacred and 
worshiped during the festivals (PL-130). The faith in these gramadevatas to protect them 
against diseases such as small pox, measles, plague, chicken pox etc can be found among 


the rural folks giving rise to temples belonging to each gramadevatd. 


Bevooru: Udasalamma, Kempamma, Chowdeshwari and Maramma are the 
gramadevatas of the village. Udasalamma temple is situated outside the village. The 
Besta community perform the puja. Dulabba, the yearly once festival are conducted with 
rituals like arati and bali. Jatras that are conducted five years once are called as 


doddahabba and performed on a large scale. Rituals like arati, bali etc are performed. 


Bevooru Maramma temple is situated inside the village enshrining two small stone 
idols that are smeared with turmeric and vermilion. No regular worships are conducted 
(PL-131). A pillared structure in the middle of the village without any idol is the abode of 
Puttachikkamma; the lions on the pillar suggest that they are guarding the village in all 
directions. The temple does not have any permanent idol of the gramadevata; it is 


prepared during the jatra and worshiped, rituals such as arati and bali are performed. 


Chowdeshwari temple is situated outside the village. A huge idol of Chowdeshwari 
smeared with turmeric and vermilion is worshiped (PL-132). She is guarded by two 
female attendants holding swords (PL-133). She is worshiped regularly with fruits, 
flowers and coconuts. Bali is not offered to the goddess. Devotees offer saree and 
madalakki on fulfilment of their wishes. People from neighboring districts also are ardent 


worshipers ofthe goddess. Regular pujas are performed with simple offerings. 
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Byadarhalli: Maramma temple inside the village is a small structure; regular pujas 
are not conducted; special pujas are performed on Tuesdays and Fridays. Oorabba is 


performed with arati and bali. Jatras are not conducted for gramadevata Maramma. 


Channapatna: Kote Maramma temple is situated in the village opposite to the old fort 
of which only fragments of the fort and the stable remain. It is believed that the temple 
was built by the palegars and Kote Maramma was installed as the guardian deity of the 
fort. Annual jatras are conducted regularly for five days. Arati, bali, konda, puja and 
meravanige are performed with enthusiasm and people from the neighboring villages 
take part to seek the blessings of Maramma.’ The temple is renovated with a small gopura. 
The idol of gramadevata Kote Miaramma seated on a lion is placed in the niche of the 
gopura. A new idol of the Kote Maramma is installed in the garbhagriha. Regular pujas 


are performed on Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Chikkenahalli: Lakkamma, Honaruthamma and lakshmi devi are the clan deities. 
Temples dedicated to the gramadevatas are not found in the village. It is believed that 
Anjaneya protected their village when the other areas were suffering from epidemics. 


They do not allow any kind of Mari inside the village or perform marihabba. 


H.Mogenahalli: Maramma temple inside the village is a small structure. The 
worship is performed by a person from the Vokkaliga community. Jatras are not 
conducted but Marihabba is performed every year called as “amma”. During the festival 
sacrifice is performed to the konda and the meat is given to people of other castes. The old 
stone idol of Maramma is placed on an elevated platform (PL-134). Brass plaque and a 
brass idol of gramadevata Maramma donated by devotees are worshiped. The brass 


plaque contains the name and details ofthe donor. 


Honganur: Nalkumande Maramma Thay is situated at the entrance of the village. 
The temple is a new structure without roof. Regular pujas are conducted by the priest 
from the Arasu community. Bali is not offered to the goddess. The stone with four 
incisions over the top of the structure looks like four heads joined together, thereby, the 
goddess is named as Nalkumande Maramma thayi” (Goddess with four heads) (PL-135). 


Kannasandra: Udasallamma, Maramma and Chowdamma are the gramadevatas of 
the village. Gramadevata Udasallamma temple is anew structure situated inside the field. 
Maramma temple is inside the village with pujas being conducted twice a week (PL-136). 
A new temple is being constructed for gramadevata Chowdamma. All the gramadevatas 


are worshiped twice a week and during festivals. 
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Kelegere: Maramma, Dandamma, Patlladdamma, Chowdeshwari and Ucchamma 
are the gramadevatas of the village. The temple of Kelegere Maramma inside the village 
is believed to be old. Jatras have not been conducted since hundred years. Regular 
festivals are performed in honor of these grimadevatas. During the festival utsava, 
meravanige and bali are offered to the gramadevatas. Konda has been stopped due to the 
death of a person during the earlier festival.’ The wooden idol of Maramma is old, made 
of honne mara (wood). The Patlladdamma temple is inside the field. A huge idol of the 


gramadevata flanked by guardians is worshiped. Pujas are performed twice a week. 


Kunturdoddi: Maramma, Muguchamma are the gramadevatas of the village. 
Maramma temple is situated at the entrance of the village. New structure has been 
constructed recently for the goddess. Jatras are conducted regularly in her honor. Sidi is 
also performed during the jatra. Gramadevata Muguchamma is inside the village. The 
temple is a new structure. She is worshiped along with Anjaneya and Ganesha. The 
legend says that Bisilu Anjaneya of the village performed lingadharana to his three 
sisters Kuntur Maramma, Kote Maramma and Mogali Maramma and ordered that their 
temple always be erected facing towards him. Women are not allowed inside the 
garbhagriha and are not allowed to see the goddess directly.” They can worship the 
goddess through the reflected image from the mirror kept inside the garbhagriha (PL- 
137). Only ucchellu (till 011) is used to light the lamp. Sideeranna is also worshiped (PL- 
138). Regular pujas are performed on Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Moledoddi: Newly constructed Periyapatlladdamma temple is situated inside the 
village. The priest from the Besta community performs the worship. A small painted 
wooden sculpture on an elevated platform with a brass prabhavali is worshiped. Regular 


pujas are performed on Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Muniyappanadoddi: Maramma temple is situated at the entrance ofthe village and a 
separate temple for Sideeranna is present inside the village. Pujas are performed by the 
priest from the Besta community. Jatras are conducted yearly once with arati, konda, sidi 
and bali (PL-139). Regular worships are performed only on Tuesdays. Homas are 
conducted by Brahmin priest during the jatras. People from Kengal, Kaveridoodi and 
Mallaihanadoddi participate in the jatras. During the jatra, konda is performed only by 
the priest and the devotees do not participate. The priest performs the konda as he follows 
certain restrictions, like not consuming food for three days, restraining from alcohol etc. 
Baliis given thrice during the jatra for the konda, sidi and atthe entrance ofthe village. 
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Devotees fulfil their vows by performing sidi. Kunithas like puja kunitha are performed 


during the jatras. 


A temple dedicated to Sideeranna at Muniyappanadoddi is interesting and rare. The 
temple is situated inside the village. Usually Sideeranna is worshiped only during the 
jatras and separate shrines are not dedicated to him. The people of Muniyappanadoddi 
believe that as Maramma's son, he should also receive worship as and when she is 
worshiped. Sideeranna is enshrined in a garbhagriha and pujas are performed on 


Tuesdays. 


Munkunda: Mastamma, Ucchamma, Maramma, Hale Dandamma and Hosa 
Dandamma are the gramadevatas of Munkunda. Gramadevata Miaramma 1s inside the 
village. The temple is an old structure with a stone idol of gramadevata Maramma (PL- 
140). Regular jatras are not conducted. Worships are conducted twice a week and during 
festivals. The devotees offer sacrifices during the festivals. Hale Dandamma 1s the 
gramadevata situated inside the field. Bali is given to the rakshasha (demon) situated in 
front of her. Separate temple of the same goddess called as Hosa Dandamma is situated in 
the field belonging to the Harijans. Mastamma in the village is worshiped without 


sacrifices. Regular pujas are not performed to the gramadevatas. 


Mylanayakanahalli: The old Maramma temple and Huliooramma temple are at the 
entrance of the village. Worship is performed by a Vokkaliga priest. The wooden 
Maramma idol and the brass mask are worshiped. Regular worships are not performed. 


Jatras are conducted once in five years with rituals like arati and bali. 


Nagavara: Udasallamma, Maramma and new Kalikamba temple (under 
construction) are the gramadevatas of the village. Gramadevata Maramma temple 
situated inside the village is very old. Regular worships are not being conducted. The idol 
of the goddess 1s small and looks as though made from metal. Maramma is smeared with 
turmeric and vermilion and receives worship occasionally (PL-141). Maddinagundu, a 
device used to burn crackers during the marihabba is present inside the temple which 
suggests the importance and grandeur of marihabba conducted earlier. People also 


worship the viragals and believe that they protect the village from diseases (PL-142). 


Santhemoogenahalli:Maramma temple is under construction. The swing outside the 


temple is used for the uyyaleseva during the jatra. Ucchamma and Uruganamma are the 
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gramadevatas in the SC Colony. Vadeyana Kempamma is the goddess whose temple is 
inside the pond. The legend says that Kempamma sacrificed herself for the construction 
of the dam and ordered that an inscription be written about her and worshiped. A kalasha 
kept on the inscription is worshiped as Kempamma (PL-143). A sculpture found a little 
further to Kempamma temple is worshiped as Budabudakedevaru (PL-144). The buried 
idol of Mahishasuramardini is worshiped as Muddamma (PL-145). 


Thagachagere: Kabballamma, Maramma, and Mastamma are the gramadevatas. 
Gramadevata Maramma temple is situated inside the village. Jatras are conducted a week 
after ugadi festival for four days. Arati, konda, sidi and bali are performed during the 
jatra. Mastamma temple is situated inside the field and does not have a priest. A huge 
anthill is worshiped as Mastamma (PL-146). The legend says that a woman who 
performed sati is worshipped as Mastamma. Childless couple offer their prayers and 
make individual vows. Bells are offered as a token of devotion after their wishes are 
fulfilled. 


Yalachipalya: Uttari Mastamma and Masiamma are the gramadevatas of the village. 
New temples of Channarasamma and Mulkatamma are being constructed. Jatras are 
conducted with pomp and devotion. Sacrifices are offered to the gramadevatas. Food is 
cooked near the temple and served to the devotees (PL-147,148). Neighboring villages 
participate in the jatra. Stalls are put up in the jatra and a variety of items like utensils, 
plastics, beverages, sweets, cosmetics etc., are sold. People after worshiping the goddess 


and performing all the ritual indulge in shopping and as well enjoy the games. 


The thesis has made an attempt to show the worship of the gramadevatas in the 


villages of Channapatna Tq in the below table. 


Gramadevatas-Channapatna Tq 
Frequency Percent Valid Percent Cumulative 
Percent 
Arasamma 1 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Attilakkamma 1 1.0 1.0 21 
Ballardevamma 2 2.1 2.1 4.1 
Channarasamma 1 1.0 1.0 5.2 
Chellamma 1 1.0 1.0 6.2 
Chikkamma 2 2.1 21 8.2 
Chowdamma 7 7.2 7.2 15.5 
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Gramadevatas 


Daityamma 1 1.0 1.0 16.5 
Dandamma 1 1.0 1.0 17.5 
Doddamma 1 1.0 1.0 18.6 
Gujamma 1 1.0 1.0 19.6 
Hale Dandamma 1 1.0 1.0 20.6 
Hombalamma 1 1.0 1.0 21.6 
Honaruthamma 2 2.1 2.1 23.7 
Huliooramma 1 1.0 1.0 24.7 
Kabballamma 2 2.1 2.1 26.8 
Kalikamba 1 1.0 1.0 27.8 
Kempamma 2 2.1 2.1 29.9 
Kollapuradamma 2 2.1 2.1 32.0 
Kote MiAramma 2 2.1 2.1 34.0 
Kyathamma 1 1.0 1.0 35.1 
Lakkamma 1 1.0 1.0 36.1 
Lakshmi 3 3.1 3.1 39.2 
Manchamma 1 1.0 1.0 40.2 
Maramma 23 23.7 23.7 63.9 
Masaniamma 2 2.1 2.1 66.0 
Mastamma 5 5.2 5.2 71.1 
Muguchamma 1 1.0 1.0 72.2 
Mulkatamma 1 1.0 1.0 732 
Nada Maramma 1 1.0 1.0 74.2 
Nalkumande Maramma thayi 1 1.0 1.0 75.3 
Patlladamma 1 1.0 1.0 76.3 
Periyapatlladamma 1 1.0 1.0 77.3 
Puttachikkamma 1 1.0 1.0 78.4 
Rakashamma 1 1.0 1.0 79.4 
Ucchamma 3 3.1 3.1 82.5 
Uttari mastamma 1 1.0 1.0 83.5 
Veeramastikempamma 3 3.1 3.1 86.6 
Yellamma 1 1.0 1.0 87.6 
Yelumandi Akkaiamma 1 1.0 1.0 88.7 
Udasalamma 3 3.1 3.1 91.8 
Hosa Dandamma 1 1.0 1.0 92.8 
Mugu Maramma 2 2.1 2.1 94.8 
Uruganamma 1 1.0 1.0 95.9 
Vadeyana Kempamma 1 1.0 1.0 96.9 
Mudamma thayi 1 1.0 1.0 97.9 
Yelumanydamma 1 1.0 1.0 99.0 
Karibhantarakashamma 1 1.0 1.0 100.0 
Total 97 100.0 100.0 


Table 5.1: GrimadevataAs in ChannapatnaTq 
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The above table reveals that the percentage of worship of gramadevata Maramma is 
high compared to the other gramadevatas based on the random sampling method. This 
further suggests her popularity and establishes her hierarchy among the other 
gramadevatas. Chowdamma, Mastamma, Yellamma and the other gramadevatas are also 


worshiped in Channapatna taluk with the same religious fervor. 
5.2 GraAmadevatas in Devanahalli Taluk 


New temples for the gramadevatas are being built in villages like Balepura, 
Bydarahalli, Chikkakempanahalli, and Doddagollahalli etc for Sappallamma, 
Gangamma, Durgamma, and Chowdeshwari. Crude stone sculptures of the 
gramadevatas are installed either at the entrance or inside the village and worshiped. 
They are believed to guard and restrict the entry of any diseases and evil spirits inside the 


village. 


Villages like Chikkagollahalli, Chowdanahalli, Kempathimmanahall, 
Nagamangala, Peddanahalli, Sonnenahalli, Yejnahalli etc. do not have gramadevata 
temples. At villages like Arasanahalli gramadevata Maduramma is brought yearly once 
from Singarahalli and worshiped for three days. Rituals like arati and bali are performed; 
after performing the meravanige she is sent back (PL-149). The village of Jyothipura 
does not have any gramadevatd temple; people follow the recent trend of the 'Om Shakti’ 


cultand have built a new temple dedicated to the gramadevatd. 


Sugallamma is the protector of the children of Bydarahall village. Sugallamma at 
Ilathore is a newly constructed temple and a new idol of the goddess is installed. Jatras are 
conducted yearly once. Sugallamma at Kannamangala is the main gramadevata; a new 
temple is being built in her honor. The Yelumandyamma temple of Kempalingapura is 
also a new structure. New idol of the goddess is installed. Sugallamma of Neraganahalli 
and Poojanahalli are newly built temples with regular worships being conducted on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Regular jatras are performed every year by the Agasa community. 
A small stone enclosure of Sugallamma at Yerthiganahalli is situated on the bridge 


outside the village. Regular worships are not performed to the goddess. 


Aruvanahalli: A new temple is being constructed for gramadevata Sugallamma at 
Aruvanahalli. Jatras are conducted once in three or five years. Sappallamma and 
Plagueamma from Chikkaballapura are brought and worshiped during the jatra. A new 


temple of Veera Akkaiamma is built on an elevated platform inside the field. The legend 
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says that Veera Akkaiamma was born at Rajghatta and was married to a person from 
Aruvanahalli. She was troubled and humiliated by everyone in the village. Unable to bear 
the insult she sacrificed herself cursing that further marriage alliances should not take 
place between the two villages. People of Rajghatta built a temple in her memory at 
Aruvanahalli. They perform the jatra yearly once and offer bali. People whose marriages 
are fixed come here to seek the blessings of Veera Akkaiamma. When devotees come to 
worship her, they do not use any material belonging to Aruvanahalli, water and other 
required materials are brought from their village. Business transactions do not take place 


between these two villages." The People of Aruvanahalli do not worship her. 


Bidanur: Yellamma is the gramadevata of Bidanur. Muneshvara is performed yearly 
once. Gramadevata Satyamma is brought from Adenahalli while worshiping 
Muneshwara (PL-150, 151). The worship is performed by those who had vowed to 
perform after their wishes were fulfilled. Gramadevata Satyamma is brought in a tractor 
with great excitement accompanied by musical instruments. Bali is offered to her at the 
entrance of the village. Cooked rice mixed with the blood of the sacrificed animal is 
offered to the goddess before she enters the village (PL-152). After she is appeased, the 
goddess is taken inside the village, worshiped for three days with rituals like arati and 
bali. 


Chikkaobbanahalli: The Chowdeshwaramma shrine is an old structure situated 
inside the village. The worship is performed by a female priest from the Lingayat 
community. Jatras are not conducted due of lack of funds and unity. Worships are 


performed during the festivals and sacrifices are performed at their houses. 


Devaganahalli: Gangamma temple at Devaganahalli is worshiped along with 
Chayadevi believed to be the wife of Surya. Gangamma is also called as ‘Amrutha 


Gangamma'. Regular pujas are not conducted. Baliis not offered to these goddesses. 


Devanahalli: New temple is being constructed for Kote Maramma of Devanahalli. 
She is considered as 'adishakti’. The seventh generation of female priests from the 
Vokkaliga community perform the puja. The priests dedicate their lives to the service of 
the goddess and are not married. Jatras are conducted yearly once. Gramadevatas from 
seven different villages are brought during the jatra for worship. Annamma from 
Bangalore, Doddamma from Doddamarali, Maheshwaramma from Doddaballapura, 
Maduramma, Utnahalli Kalamma, Bestara Gangamma and Kote Maramma are brought 
during the jatra for worship. Around three hundred sheeps are sacrificed during the jatras. 
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Buffalo sacrifice has been stopped, instead a sheep or goat resembling the colour of the 
buffalo is offered.” People belonging to different castes join together, perform the jatra 


and receive the blessings of Kote Maramma. 


Gokare: At Gokare jatras are held three years once for the gramadevatas 
Maheshwaramma and Gangamma. The gramadevatds are worshiped on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. Rituals like arati and bali are performed during the jatras. The potaraju mask 


inside the temple is used for the'gavu sigiyuvudu' ritual during the jatras. 


K.Hosur: K.Hosur's gramadevata Vaigandlamma (amma with 100 eyes) is inside the 
village worshipped by all communities of the village. Regular pujas are performed every 
Friday. Gramadevata Pattallamma is also worshiped; the temple is inside the field. The 
villagers have joined hands to build a new temple for the gramadevata (PL-153). A 
conical stone believed to be around one hundred and fifty years old” present in front of 
the Pattallamma temple is worshiped as gramadevata Maramma. Regular worships are 
performed on Tuesdays and Fridays. People from surrounding villages also worship 
gramadevata Maramma. Priest Lakshminarayanappa belonging to Vokkaliga 
community gets trance on Tuesdays and Fridays. People with diseases and those 
possessed by spirits come and pray to the gramadevata. Worshiping Maramma is 


believed to relieve them oftheir distresses. 


Kodagurki: The temple of Kathi Maramma is under construction. She is called as 
Kathi Maramma as she holds a sword in her hand. Kathi in Kannada language means a 
sword. She is believed to have been installed during the time of Kempegowda. She is also 
called as Khadga Maheshwari. Jatras are conducted regularly. Bali is not offered to the 


goddess. Aratiand homas are performed to the goddess. 


Koira: Gramadevatas belonging to different communities are found in Koira. 
Gramadevata Gangamma is located in the holeyarahatti and is the goddess ofthe Holeya 
community. Gangamma jatra 1s conducted yearly once; buffalo sacrifices are performed. 
Maheshwaramma of madigarahatti belongs to the Madiga community. Jatras are held 
yearly once and sacrifice of the buffalo is important in appeasing gramadevata 
Maheshwaramma. Sappallamma the gramadevata of the Vokkaliga community is inside 
the village enshrined in a small brick structure. Yearly once festivals are conducted with 


rituals like arati and bali. 
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Mallepura: Ramakka Obakka Maduramma temple is inside the village. Ramakka 
and Obakka are the gramada hennumakkalu™" (daughters of the village) who sacrificed 
their lives for the sake of their community. They are considered as the guardians of the 


village and worshiped along with gramadevata Maduramma. 


Mayasandra: Gramadevata Sappallamma is worshiped by the Vokkaliga 
community. The temple is an old stone structure with the new idol of the goddess. The old 
wooden procession idol of the goddess is used during festivals for meravanige. Regular 
worships are conducted on Tuesdays and Fridays. Regular sacrifices are offered to the 


goddess on festivals and as and when the wishes ofthe devotees are fulfilled. 


The thesis has made an attempt to show the worship of the gramadevatas in the 


villages of Devanahalli Tq in the below table. 


Gramadevatas- Devanahalli Tq 
Frequency Percent Valid Percent Cumulative 
Percent 
Bandimankalamma 1 1.4 1.4 1.4 
Chamundeshwaramma 1 1.4 1.4 2.8 
Chaya devi 1 1.4 1.4 4.2 
Chowdamma 3 4.2 4.2 8.3 
Dandina Maramma 1 1.4 1.4 9.7 
Doddamma 2 2.8 2.8 12.5 
Durgadamma 1 1.4 1.4 13.9 
Durgamma 2 2.8 2.8 16.7 
ಜ್ರ Gangamma Rp) 6.9 6.9 23.6 
Gramadevate 1 1.4 1.4 25.0 
ಈ Karagadamma 2 2.8 2.8 27.8 
E Kateramma 1 1.4 1.4 29.2 
ದ್ರ Katthi Maramma 1 1.4 1.4 30.6 
Kote Maramma 1 1.4 1.4 31.9 
Lagumamaa 1 1.4 1.4 33.3 
Maduramma 3 4.2 4.2 37.5 
Maheshwaramma 5 6.9 6.9 44.4 
Mdaramma 6 8.3 8.3 52.8 
Muthyalamma 1 1.4 1.4 54.2 
Neradamma 2 2.8 2.8 56.9 
Patallamma 2 2.8 2.8 59.7 
Plagueamma 4 5.6 5.6 65.3 
Ramakka Obakka 1 1.4 1.4 66.7 
Maduramma 
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Sappallamma 5 6.9 6.9 73.6 
Saptamatheyaru 1 1.4 1.4 75.0 
Sollapuradamma 1 1.4 1.4 76.4 
Sugallamma 5 6.9 6.9 83.3 
Sukalamma 1 1.4 1.4 84.7 
Vaigandlamma 1 1.4 1.4 86.1 
Veera Akkaiamma 1 1.4 1.4 87.5 
Yellamma 3 4.2 4.2 91.7 
Yelumandi Akkaiamma 1 1.4 1.4 93.1 
Yelumandyamma 2 2.8 2.8 95.8 
Yeluramma 1 1.4 1.4 97.2 
Om Shakti 1 1.4 1.4 98.6 
Chowdeshwari 1 1.4 1.4 100.0 
Total 72 100.0 100.0 


Table 5.2: Gramadevatas in Devanahalli Tq 


The above table reveals the percentage of worship of gramadevatas based on the 
random sampling method at Devanahalli Tq. Most of the gramadevatas are popular and 
worshipped. Maramma, Sappallamma, Sugallamma, Maheshwaramma, etc are the 


popular gramadevatas in Devanahalli Tq. 


5.3 Grimadevatas in Doddaballapura Taluk 


Villages like Adinarayanahosahalli, Majarahosahalli, Maralenahalli, Nagadenahalli 
etc do not have gramadevata temples. At villages like Galipuje the gramadevata jatras are 
performed by bringing Maheshwaramma from Neralaghatta; Jinkemachall performs the 
gramadevata jatra by preparing a new idol of Maramma. During the jatra, people from the 
AK community erect a temporary shed under the banyan tree and place the idol of 
Maramma and perform the jatra. After the jatra the idol 1s immersed in the village pond. 
Madigondanahalli performs the jatra by erecting a shed in the direction of the temple and 
preparing the clay idols of the gramadevata Sappallamma, Laldyamma, Gramadevata 
and Muthyallamma. The first arati 1s performed to Muthyallamma and then to the other 
gramadevatas. After the jatra the idols are immersed in water. Maramma temple at 
Aralumallige is in a dilapidated state situated in the middle of the village. Regular 
worships are not performed to this gramadevata; the devotees plan to build a new temple 


and conductregular worships and as well perform the jatras. 
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Bashettihalli: Muthyallamma and Sugallamma are the gramadevatas of this village. 
The hereditary female priest belonging to the AK community performs the puja regularly 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. The structure is newly renovated and a new idol of 
Muthyallamma is installed. A brass procession idol of the goddess is used during the 
meravanige. Three pots placed below the idol receives the first puja during the jatra 
conducted yearly once with arati, konda and bali. The pots are believed to have been 


worshiped by their ancestors (PL-154). 


Gramadevata Sugallamma is inside the village. The worship is being performed by a 
female priest since twenty five years. Muthyallamma and Sugallamma are considered as 
sisters and the jatra is performed together. Regular worships are performed on Fridays, 
Saturdays, amavaasya and paurnami. Special pujas are conducted during the festivals of 
Navarathri and Shivarathri. The priest gets possessed during the jJatra and vomits blood 
while in trance.” People try to seek solutions to their problems during the trance period. 
They have immense faith in their gramadevatas as they are believed to solve their 


problems and are fond of them. 


Bommanahalli: Mulkatamma's temple is a small stone structure with the old stone 
idol and a brass mukhavada. The old wooden procession deity is also worshiped. Regular 


jatras are not conducted to the gramadevatd. 


Byrasandra: Gramadevata Yellamma's temple is at the entrance of the village. The 
temple is renovated and a new idol ofthe goddess is installed. A lion sculpture considered 
as her vahana is placed next to her. A copper vessel with a brass mukhavada of Yellamma 
is hung above the main idol worshipped as Yellamma butti. Jatras are conducted once in 
three years. Homas are performed during the jatra. Bali is offered to the goddess. Special 
pujas are conducted on Dasara festival. People consider Yellamma as shaktidevatha and 
offer pujas regularly. A separate temple of Yellamma for the AK community is built in the 


village (PL-155). 


Byrasandrapalya: Gramadevata temples are not found in the village but Maramma 
is worshiped during the festivals by placing a lamp at the entrance of the village; 


gramadevata Maramma is believed to protect the village from diseases. 


Chikka Tumkur: Yellamma temple belonging to SC/ST community is believed to 
be two hundred and fifty years old. A basket called as the pettige is placed on an 
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elevated platform and worshiped (PL-156). Nagarasede (snake hood made from brass) 
considered as Yellamma is placed inside the box and worshiped. Jatras are conducted 
once in two years. During the jatra Brahmins perform ablutions to the nagarasede and 
pujas are performed. Clay idols of Maheshwaramma and Durgamma are prepared and 
worshiped with arati, bali and meravanige. On the next day madalakki is given to both the 


goddess and the idols are immersed in water. 


Hasanaghatta: Gramadevata Durgamma in AK colony is a small stone structure with 
the new idol of the goddess. The people of the village are called as ‘avarniyaru’'. The other 
community who are called as 'savarniyaru' live on the opposite side. They have a separate 
gramadevata Maramma temple inside the village. The legend says that the present land 
where the temple is situated was used for agriculture. One day while cultivating the land, 
they found the idol of the goddess. So they decided to build a temple and vacate the 
place.” An interesting viragal and an inscription in front of the temple is considered 
sacred. Maramma is worshiped regularly twice a week. Jatras are conducted once in three 


years with rituals like arati, bali, etc (PL-157). 


Kantanakunte: The legend says that Renuka Yellamma was brought from Andhra 
Pradesh by a person from the Kuruba community. The temple inside the village has been 
renovated. Regular pujas are performed twice a week. Jatra called as Doddadevaru ’ is 
performed once in twenty five years. The idol of Sideeranna inside the temple is also 
worshiped. Soma masks (kari soma and kempu soma) are placed below the brass idol of 


Renuka Yellamma and worshiped. 


Koluru: Durgamma, Maramma and Kundalamma are the gramadevatas belonging to 
different communities. Durgamma belongs to the AK community. The temple is a small 
stone structure. Jatras are conducted once in five years. During the jatra other goddess 
like Attilakkamma, Jalageradamma, Maramma, Doddamma, Maduramma, Akaiamma, 
Gangamma are prepared from clay, worshiped along with Durgamma and later immersed 


inthe lake. 


Maramma is the gramadevata of the Adidravida community. The new temple is 
situated inside the village. The old wooden idol of Maramma is retained and placed next to 
the new stone idol. Jatras are performed once in three years with rituals like arati and bali. 
Kundalamma belongs to the Sadaru community. The temple is a small stone structure 
inside the field. The goddess is believed to have existed before the village. Sheis 
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believed to bless barren couples with children. People strongly believe in her and have 
faith in her powers. Jatras are not conducted but regular worships are performed. Arati 


and bali are offered during special occasions or on fulfilment oftheir wishes. 


Neralaghatta: Gramadevata Maheshwaramma is atthe entrance ofthe village. Anew 
idol is installed and the old brass mukhavada 1s kept next to the goddess and worshiped. 
The hereditary priests are from the Vokkaliga community. The karikallu present in front 
of the temple is believed to have been used to perform buffalo sacrifice during the jatras. 
Jatras have been stopped as there is no unity in the village. But if the jatra is decided it 
would be performed on a grand scale by offering konabali and performing konda to the 
goddess. Gramadevata Maheshwaramma is taken to Maralenahalli and Galipuje to 
perform jatra in their villages as the village does not have their own gramadevatd. 
Sappallamma, Mariamma, Plagueamma, Dandina Maramma, Attimdramma, 
Gramadevata, Kukallamma, Maheshvaramma and Sukallamma are the other 


gramadevatas worshiped in the village. 


Somashettihalli: Gramadevata Maramma's temple is present inside the fort along 
with the temples of Veerabhadra, Basavanna and Anjaneya. A Four pillared small stone 
structure marks her temple; and the stone mound inside is worshiped as Maramma. 
Simple pujas are performed; bali is not offered in the temple precincts. Maramma is 


worshiped to protect the village from diseases. 


Tharabanahalli: Gramadevata Yelumandyamma is worshiped to ward off diseases. 
The temple is newly built on the outskirts of Tarabanahalli. Seven stones placed inside the 
temple are worshiped as Yelumandyamma with Muneshvara (PL-158). She is also called 
as balidevata. They believe that the goddess travels in the village at mid night and anyone 
coming in her way catches fever. Devotees believe that the seven sisters travel on a white 
horse.” Yearly once jatras are conducted. Thambitarati and bali are offered to these 


goddesses. 
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The thesis has made an attempt to show the worship of the gramadevatas in 


frequency and percentage in the villages of Doddaballapura Tq in the below table. 


Gramadevatas-Doddaballapura Tq 
Frequency Percent Valid Percent Cumulative 
Percent 

Akaiamma 1.4 1.4 1.4 
Attilakkamma 1.4 1.4 2.8 
Bevinallamma 1.4 1.4 4.2 
Chikamma 1.4 1.4 5.6 
Dandina Miramma 1.4 1.4 6.9 
Dodda Maramma 1.4 1.4 8.3 
Doddamma 5.6 5.6 13.9 
Durgamma 5.6 5.6 19.4 
Gangamma 2.8 2.8 22.2 
1.4 1.4 23.6 
Jalageradamma 1.4 1.4 25.0 
Karagadamma 2.8 2.8 27.8 
3 KukkalaMaramma 1.4 1.4 29.2 
3 Laldiyamma 1.4 1.4 34.7 
I Maduramma 2.8 2.8 37.5 
ಅ Maheshwaramma 6.9 6.9 44.4 
Maramma 23.6 23.6 68.1 
Mulkatamma 1.4 1.4 69.4 
Muthyalamma 2.8 2.8 72.2 
Plagueamma 2.8 2.8 75.0 
Poojamma 2.8 2.8 77.8 
Sappallamma 4.2 4.2 81.9 
Sollapuradamma 1.4 1.4 83.3 
Sugallamma 2.8 2.8 86.1 
Yellamma 4.2 4.2 90.3 
Yelumandyamma 1.4 1.4 91.7 
Kariyamma 1.4 1.4 93.1 
Renuka Yellamma 2.8 2.8 95.8 
Atti Maramma 1.4 1.4 97.2 
Thimmamadevi 1.4 1.4 98.6 

Total 72 100.0 100.0 


Table 5.3 Gramadevatas in Doddaballapura Taluk 
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The above table reveals that the percentage of worship of gramadevata Maramma is 
high compared to the other gramadevatas based on the random sampling method. 
Maheshwaramma, Durgamma, Doddamma and the other gramadevatas are also 


worshiped and are popular at Doddaballapura Tq. 


5.4 Gramadevatas in Hoskote Taluk 


New temples are being constructed and new idols installed in most of the villages 
like Devanagondi, Doddakoliga, Hasigala, Malliappanahalli, Sadappanahalli, 
Tharabanahalli, etc for Maramma, Akkaiamma, Muthyalamma, Gangamma, 
Chowdeshwaramma, Nalagangamma, Yelumandyamma, Katthi Maramma, Yellamma 


etc. 


Temples in honor of women who sacrificed their lives can be seen in villages of 
Hoskote. The temple of Veerachanamma at Ganagalur belongs to the Reddy community. 
She is worshiped as a guardian deity as well as a clan deity. During marriages or on any 
auspicious occasion the devotees seek the blessings of the goddess. People from Madras 


also worship the goddess and seek her blessings. 


Few villages like Linga Mallasandra, Muthkadahalli, Siddapura, Somalapura, 
Vabhasandra, Venkatapura etc do not have the gramadevatas but perform the marihabba 
by bringing the gramadevatas from other villages. People of Bellikere bring Yellamma, 
Kateramma from Jatekenahalli, Yellamma and Maramma from Muthkur, Chowdeshwari 
from Varthur and Sappallamma from Malur and perform the jatra. The people of 
Golahalli bring Sappallamma from their neighboring village and worship her. She is 
considered as the goddess who protects the cattle. The rural folks believe that she would 
spread the cattle disease is she is not propitiated regularly. Therefore the goddess is 
brought from their neighboring village and worshiped. The village of Sonnahallipura 
does not have a gramadevata temple; they get Sappallamma from Thoranahalli once in 
four years and perform the worship. She is worshiped to protect the cattle from diseases. 
Bommana Bande gets Sappallamma from Vanchanahalli and performs the jatra. 
Yanagunte village gets Sappallamma and Doddamma from Maralakunte and perform the 


jatra yearly once. 
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Gramadevatas like Maramma, Sappallamma, Kateramma, Yellamma, 
Chowdeshwaramma, Pattallamma etc are worshipped with devotion. People look 
forward for the jatra period, a time to rejoice and pay their respects to the gramadevata 


who guards their life and protects them from diseases. 


Arehalli: Pattallamma, Maramma and Sappallamma are the gramadevatas of the 
village. The temple is a brick structure with two conical stone sculptures, worshiped as 
Maramma. Regular pujas are conducted twice a week on Tuesday and Friday. Jatras are 


notconducted for these gramadevatas. 


Byaladahalli: Maramma, Rakshanadevatas and Kaliholeyamma are the 
gramadevatas of the village. The temple of gramadevata Maramma is a brick structure 
with a new idol. The old stone mound is retained and worshiped along with the silver and 
the brass plates. Regular worships are performed but jatras are not conducted. Arati is 
performed to Maramma on festivals. Three conical stone structures that are crudely 
carved present inside the village are believed to guard the village and protect the people 
from diseases. Regular worships are not performed to these goddesses. A small temple 
dedicated to Kaliholeyamma is situated on the bridge with a new idol. Thambitarati and 


bali are performed to the goddess during festivals. 


CT Gollahalli: Gangamma is the gramadevata of the AK colony. Inscriptions found 
in the village are also worshiped for protection. Erramma and Kamakshamma are the 
other goddesses worshiped and regular jatras are conducted. During the jatra the devotees 
hit the coconuts on their heads and break it.” This is performed as a token of gratitude to 


the gramadevata for protecting them and fulfilling their wishes. 


D. Hosahalli: Gramadevata Bisilu Maramma is situated at the entrance to the village. 
Village festivals are conducted regularly with bali and konda. There 1s no priest for the 
goddess; the devotees perform worship of Bisilu Maramma themselves without the priest 
(PL-159). A new temple for gramadevata Gaddadamma is being built and a new idol of 
the goddess is being installed by the devotees. The yantra stone at the entrance of the 


village is believed to protect the village from diseases and evil entering the village. 


Doddanallurhalli: Mariamma and Sappallamma are the gramadevatas of the village. 
Yearly once jatras are conducted with rituals like arati, bali. Konda is performed only 


during the jatra conducted once in five years. Many villages participate in the jatra to seek 
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the blessings of the gramadevatas. The jatras are conducted on a large scale compared to 


the festivals conducted every year. 


Handenahalli: Gramadevata Bisal Maramma is installed at the entrance of the 
village on an elevated platform without any shelter. They are considered as guardian 
deities ofthe village. Three conical stone structures that are roughly carved are worshiped 
as gramadevatas (PL-160). Benki Patalamma is also the gramadevata in the village. The 
temple is at the entrance of the village. Pujas are performed by the Brahmins. Pujas are 
conducted on festivals and the meravanige of the goddess is also performed. Buffalo 
sacrifice has been replaced with sheep and fowls. Thambitaarti and bali are performed 


during the festivals. Baliis offered regularly during the dasara festival. 


Kaju Hosahalli: The village does not have any gramadevatd temple. A stone mound 
considered as Maramma on the banks of the pond is worshiped as the gramadevatd. 


Worships are performed only on festivals. 


Kamaarasanahalli: Gramadevata Sappallamma's temple is situated at the center of 
Kamaarasanahalli and Vanchanahalli inside the field. The temple structure is built with a 
gopura; the idol of the gramadevata flanked by guardians is placed in the niche. The lions 
placed on the pillars of the temple are believed to guard the temple. The sculpture of 
gramadevata Sappallamma is believed to be very old. Jatras are conducted once in three 


or five years. During the jatra rituals like thambitarati, sidi and bali are performed. 


Kammasandra: Mariamma, Doddamma and Palekamma are the gramadevatas ofthe 
village. The temple is situated on the main road. The gramadevatas are enshrined in the 
same temple in separate garbhagrihas. The legend says that Mariamma lives in Dandu 
Pradesha and visits the village in the afternoon during the puja time. She accepts the 
worship and blesses the people of the village.” Jatras in honor of these gramadevatis are 
conducted yearly once during the festival of Sankranti. People from other villages 
participate in the jatra. Rituals like, arati, bali etc are performed during the jatra. 
Chowdeshwaramma and Muthyallamma temples are also in the village. Regular pujas 


are performed twice a week. 


Kurubarahalli: Doddamma, Maheshwaramma, Yelumandyamma and Sappallamma 


are the gramadevatas of Kurubarahalli. The priest belongs to the Kuruba community. 
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Jatras are conducted once in five years. Rituals like thambittarati, konda and bali are 


performed during the jatra. 


Muthkur: The temple of gramadevata Maramma 1s situated at the entrance of the 
village. The temple is a pillared structure without walls. The priest belongs to the 
Banajiga community. The inscriptions present inside the temple and a conical stone 
smeared with turmeric and vermilion are worshiped as gramadevata Miaramma (PL- 
161). Jatras are conducted yearly once. A new temple is being constructed in front of this 


structure. 


Legend: A beggar who came for alms to the village left his pregnant wife and went 
traveling to other countries (deshantara). On his return he found that his wife and child 
were taken good care by the people of the village. To show his gratitude he wrote charms 
on stones and blessed the people of the village and told them that these would protect the 
entire village from diseases. The people ofthe village strongly believe that those inflicted 
with small pox will be cured if they pour 101 pots filled with water on the stone with the 
inscription during the prathakala (before sunrise). The people of the village worship the 
stones with neem leaves, coconut and flowers after they are cured of small pox. Regular 
worships are conducted and festivals are performed yearly once with simple pujas. 
Gramadevata Honnamma is also worshiped in the village. The temple is situated inside a 


field near the village pond. People worship her on Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Legend: ” Chennappa Gowda who built the dam could not control the overflow of 
the water. A priest suggested that if he sacrificed his pregnant daughter in law, he would 
be able to construct the dam. The daughter in law came to know of this and sacrificed 
herself for the cause. A temple was erected in her name next to the pond and she was 


worshiped as the gramadevata (PL-162). 


Naganayakanakote: Sri Gurumurthy Yellamma, Maramma and Yellamma are the 
gramadevatas of this village. Sri Gurumurthy Yellamma is situated inside the village and 
believed to be hundred years old. Shiva is considered as Gurumurthy and is placed nextto 
gramadevata Yellamma. Pujas are performed by the Bale Banajiga community. Regular 
jatras are not conducted but pujas are performed on festivals and special occasions. 
Brahmins perform homas on special occasions. Bali is not offered to the goddess. 
Annadana is performed during the month of karthika somavara. The temple of 
gramadevata Maramma is situated outside the village built by a devotee from the 
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Vokkaliga community. Regular worships are conducted on Tuesdays and Fridays. The 
female priest gets trance on Fridays. People from the neighboring villages come to 
worship and seek solutions to their problems. Gramadevata Yellamma is situated at the 
entrance of the village. Muneshvara is also worshiped with Yellamma. Regular worships 
are conducted on Tuesdays and Fridays. Jatras are conducted once in three or five years. 


During the jatra rituals like arati, bali, sidi are performed. 


Nagarenahalli: Maramma, Maheshwaramma, Muneshwara, Yelumandi 
Akkainavaru and Chowdeshwari are the gramadevatas of the village. Regular jatras are 


conducted once ina year with arati, konda and bali. 


Legend: ” People who tried to sell the tree which was at the entrance of the village 
lost their lives. They realized that the tree belonged to the goddess and built a temple in 
that place. People from surrounding villages come and pray to these goddesses to ward 
off their difficulties. Mythological dramas and bhajanas are performed in the temple on 


special occasions. 


Sammethanahalli: Kaveramma, Maramma, Yellamma and Bandamma are the 
gramadevatas of the village. Kaveramma is believed to have come from Talakadu. The 
goddess belongs to the Harijjan community. Jatras are conducted twice a year on 
Shivaratri and Dasara. Bali is not offered to the goddess. Gramadevata Mdaramma 
situated inside the village is worshipped by the Agasa community. Jatras are conducted 
twice a year on Shivaratri and Dasara. Rituals like thambittaarti, konda and bali are 
performed during the jatra. Gramadevata Bandamma is situated on the bridge. Regular 
worships are not performed. She receives worship during the jatras or by people whose 
wishes are fulfilled. A banyan tree outside the village is also worshiped. On the day ofthe 
jatra, all these goddesses are taken in procession to the banyan tree situated at the entrance 
of the village and an arrow is hit to the tree to indicate the commencement of the jatra.” 


Rituals like arati, meravanige are performed to the goddesses. 


Thindlu: Gramadevata Maramma temple is situated inside the village. A new temple 
is being built for the gramadevatd. Gramadevata Maramma sculpture in the temple is 
believed to be very old. Maramma is considered as the goddess of diseases, the one who 
brings in the disease and as well takes away the disease. Jatras are conducted once in five 


years in her honor. During the jatras Ganesha, Saptamatrikas and a viragal situated on an 
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elevated platform inside the field, are worshiped as they are also believed to protect the 


village. 


Upparahalli: Maduramma, Chowdeshwaramma and Palekamma are the 
gramadevatas of the village. The temple is a big structure with the gramadevatas 
enshrined in separate garbhagrihas. The worship is performed by the priest belonging to 
the Vainikula community. The jatra is conducted during the month of December during 
the time of hunnime. These goddesses are also the gramadevatas of the neighboring 
villages of Alapanahalli, Kalhall and Upparahalli. Bali, konda and sidi are performed 
during the jatra (PL-163). The Chowdeshwaramma temple is said to have been 


inaugurated by the Dewan of Mysore, Sir Mirza Ismail in 1938. 


The thesis has made an attempt to show the worship of the gramadevatas in the 


villages of Hoskote Tq in the below table. 


Gramadevatas-Hoskote Tq 


Frequency Percent Valid Percent Cumulative 
Percent 
Akaiamma 1 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Bisilu Maramma 2 2.0 2.0 2.9 
Chowdamma 6 5.9 5.9 8.8 
Dodda Maramma 1 1.0 1.0 9.8 
Doddamma 2 2.0 2.0 11.8 
Gangamma 6 5.9 5.9 17.6 
| Gramadevathe |1| OOOO 10| OOOO OO 10| OOOO 18.6 | 
Karagadamma 3 2.9 2.9 21.6 
Kateramma 3 2.9 2.9 24.5 
Katthi Maramma 1 1.0 1.0 25.5 
Lagumamaa 1 1.0 1.0 26.5 
3 Maduramma 1 1.0 1.0 27.5 
ವ Maheshwaramma 5 4.9 4.9 32.4 
[SS ES ES ES 
'ಧ Maramma 20 19.6 19.6 5೨2.0 
Mariamma 2 2.0 2.0 53.9 
ದ Muthyalamma 2 2.0 2.0 55.9 
Neradamma 1 1.0 1.0 56.9 
OoruMdaramma 1 1.0 1.0 57.8 
Patallamma 3 2.9 2.9 60.8 
Plagueamma 3 2.9 2.9 63.7 
Poojamma 1 1.0 1.0 64.7 
Sakamma 1 1.0 1.0 65.7 
Sappallamma 4 3.9 3.9 69.6 
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Saptamatheyaru 1.0 1.0 70.6 
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Kamakshamma 1 

Gaddadamma 1 
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os 
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Table 5.4 Gramadevatas in Hoskote Taluk 


The above table reveals that the percentage of worship of gramadevata Maramma, is 
more followed by the popularity of Yellamma, Chowdamma, Gangamma to the other 


gramadevatas based on the random sampling method at HoskoteTq. 


5.5 GraAmadevatas in Kanakapura Taluk 


New temples and new idols are being installed in villages like Angarahall, Belagul, 
Chennegowdanahall, Chikkakalbal, Dombaradoddi, Ganaludoddi, Gollahalli, Hale 
Gabbadi, Lingegowdanadoddi, Vaderahalli, and Yadamadu etc for gramadevatas 
Maramma, Chammundamma, Gangamma, Chamundeshwari, Yellamma, Dandina 


Maramma, Kabballamma etc. 


Villages like Anchebaru, Aratipalya, Chikkananavalase, Gendekere, 
Hanumanthapura, Hebbidarametttilu, Kempedoddi, Kenkeripalya, Maralavad, 
Medanahallidoddi, Narayanapura, Naripura, Paruvegowdanapalya, T. Maniyambal, 
T.Bannikuppe, Venkatappanadoddi, Yedekattu etc do not have the gramadevatd temples. 


Few villages in Kanakapura do not have permanent temples for the gramadevatas 
but perform the jatras by bringing the gramadevatas from their neighbouring villages. For 
example the village of Byregowdanadoddi brings gramadevata Maramma from 
Malligemettalu and worship the goddess with devotion and send her back after tying the 
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madalakki. The people of Ganalu village bring gramadevata Kabballamma from Kabbal 
and worship her. The village of Siddenahalli brings gramadevata Maramma from 
Doddakalbalu and worship her. 


Anehosahalli: Gramadevata Satyamma belongs to the AK community. Regular 
jJatras are performed with rituals like arati, konda and bali. Ujjani Mahankali 1s worshiped 
as Ooramma by the lingayat community. Regular pujas are conducted on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. Jatras are not conducted but special worships are performed on festivals. 


Chokkabhojana is offered to the goddess. 


Banavasi: Maramma and Karadi Maramma are the gramadevatas of the village. 
Karadi Maramma is believed to have come from Uchirammanapalya. They are the 
gramadevatas for the villages of Banavasi, Vaderahalli and Guttegowdanavalase. 
Regular jatras are conducted once a year or once in three years. Sidi and konda are 


performed in the jJatra (PL-164). 


Bandiganahalli: The Gramadevata of this village Moogu Maramma is situated at the 
entrance ofthe village. The temple is a small stone structure on an elevated platform with 
an old stone idol of the gramadevatd. Yearly once jatras are conducted with thambittarati 
and ball. 


Devarahalli: Daityamma and Devarahallamma are the gramadevatas of Devarahalli. 
Daityamma is the gramadevata for the seven villages of Hanumanthapura, 
Chikkamaralavadi, Doddamaralavadi, Kenkaripalya, C.D Devarahalli, Uyilappanapalya 
and Yelchavadi. The temple is situated atthe entrance of the village; the goddess is keptin 
a house and worships are performed by a female priest. A big new temple of Daityamma 
is also built inside the village. Legend says that her birth place is Ullenahalli in 
Ramanagara district. When she came to this place she used to devour human beings, the 
villagers prayed to her that they would build a temple and perform sacrifice. She is 
believed to be a powerful goddess who protects the village. She bestows children to the 
childless and gets rid of spirits from possessed persons. Regular pujas are conducted 
every day. A separate one day jatra is performed and pigs are sacrificed for the goddess.” 


She is appeased only with the sacrifice of pigs (PL-165). 


Gramadevata Devarahallamma is also situated inside the village. The temple is an 
old stone structure with the stone sculpture of Devarahallamma. She is considered as the 
mother of the village who protects and guards the village of Devarahalli and 1s therefore 


called as Devarahallamma. Lingadharana is performed to her and therefore 
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chokkabhojana is offered.” Yearly once jatras are performed regularly. Rituals like 
thambittarati and konda are performed. The big stone wheels near the temple suggest the 


grandeur ofthe jatras conducted earlier (PL-166). 


Dodda Kurubarahalli: Bisilu Maramma and Bisilamma are the gramadevatas of the 
village. Bisilu Maramma's temple 1s situated inside the village. The person from the 
Tigala community is the official priest to gramadevata Bisilu Maramma. Bisilamma 
temple is situated inside the field. The temple is a pillared structure without roof. Seven 
stones kept below the elevated platform are worshiped as Bisilamma. The fifth 
generation of priest from the Tigala community performs the worship. Jatras are 
conducted once in three years with rituals like thambittarati, konda, sidi and bali. 
Bisalamma is the gramadevata of Chikkakurubarahalli, Doddakurubarahall, 
Hebburmettilu, Bannikuppe, Byregowdanavalase, Narayanapura, Kadachiguppa and 


Sontenahalli (PL-167). 


Harohalli: Kote Sri Moogu Maramma and Nada Maramma are the gramadevatas. 
Gramadevata Moogu Maramma's temple is situated inside the village on an elevated 
platform. She is also called as Makkala Maramma as she protects the children from 
diseases like small pox, chicken pox, measles etc. Nada Maramma's temple is also 
situated inside the village. The temple is a small stone structure without the idol. The idol 
ofthe gramadevata is prepared at the time ofthe festival, worshiped and then immersed in 


water. 


Kanakapura: Bananthamma or Bananth Maramma is the gramadevata of 
Kanakapura. The temple is situated on the Megala beedi (name of the street) inside the 
village. The temple is a newly built big structure with granite flooring. New idol of the 
gramadevata is installed. The legend ”’ says that the goddess was pregnant when she came 
to this village. One day while she was coming down the hill with a can of oil, she was 
attacked by few people; she rescued herself from their clutches and settled here. It is 
believed that the trace of oil is still visible on the hill. Her son Balekai Basappa's temple is 
on the hill. Jatras are regularly conducted for fifteen days after the ugadi festival. 
Surrounding villages like Kuthaganahalli, Kanakapura, Somedyapanahall, 
Donganidoddi, Thammasandra, Hoskote, Keremegaladodddi and other villages 
participate in the jatra and worship Bananthamma as their gramadevata. Sidi and konda 


are performed during the jatra (PL-168). 
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Kuntikalludoddi: Kuntamma is the gramadevata of the village. The temple looks as 
though itis attached to the boulders of the hill. The worship is performed by the Vokkaliga 
community. Chokkabhojana 1s offered to the goddess. Para is performed. (para is 
offering of avarekalu saru (curry), mudde (ragi ball), rice and sambar). Everyone in the 


village takes part in the festival and seeks the blessings of Kuntamma. 


Thammasandra Circle: Bannari Mariamma is the gramadevata of the community 
who migrated from Tamil Nadu fifty years back and settled here. The temple is situated 
on the main road. Small stones of uneven shape and size are worshiped as the 
gramadevatd. Regular jatras are not conducted; pujas are performed on Tuesdays and 


Fridays. 


Thattekere: Gramadevata Maduramma's temple is at the entrance of the village. 
Worships are performed only on Tuesdays. A ritual called as holeinda devaru taruvudu 
is performed during the festival. To perform this ritual the priest immerses his hands in 
the river and the stone that comes to his hand is taken out and worshiped as the goddess. 


After the festival, the stone is again immersed in water. 


The thesis has made an attempt to show the worship of the gramadevatas in the 


villages of Kanakapura Tq inthe below table. 


Gramadevatas-Kanakapura Tq 
Frequency Percent Valid Percent Cumulative 
Percent 
Bananth Maramma 2 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Bananthamma 1 1.5 1.5 4.4 
Bannari Mariamma 1 1.5 1.5 5.9 
Bisilu Maramma 8 11.8 11.8 17.6 
Chamundeshwaramma 2 2.9 2.9 20.6 
Daityamma 4 5.9 5.9 26.5 
Dandina Maramma 2 2.9 2.9 29.4 
Devarahallamma 1 1.5 1.5 30.9 
Gangamma 1 1.5 1.5 32.4 
Hiriyamma 1 1.5 1.5 33.8 
Kabballama 2 2.9 2.9 36.8 
Karadi Maramma 1 1.5 1.5 38.2 
Kollapuradamma 1 1.5 1.5 39.7 
Kote Maramma 1 1.5 1.5 41.2 
Kuntamma 1 1.5 1.5 42.6 
Lakshmi 2 2.9 2.9 45.6 
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Maduramma 3 4.4 4.4 50.0 
Maheshwaramma 1 1.5 IS 51.5 
Maralu Maramma 1 1.5 1.5 52.9 
Maramma 12 17.6 17.6 70.6 
Moogu Maramma 2 2.9 2.9 73.5 
Mooguthamma 2 2.9 2.9 76.5 
Mulkatamma 1 1.5 1.5 77.9 
Nachellu Maramma 1 IS IS 79.4 
NadaMiaramma ೨ 7.4 7.4 86.8 
OoruMdramma 1 IS IS 88.2 
Patladamma 1 I.5 1.5 89.7 
Pichamma 1 IS I:5 91.2 
Satyamma 1 IS 15 92.6 
Veeramastikempamma 1 1.5 1.5 94.1 
Yellamma 2 2.9 2.9 97.1 
Om Shakti 1 1.5 1.5 98.5 
Chowdeshwari 1 1:5 I,5 100.0 
Total 68 100.0 100.0 


Table 5.5 Gramadevatas in Kanakapura Taluk 


The above table reveals that the percentage of worship of gramadevata Maramma is 
more followed by the popularity of Bisal Maramma, Nada Maramma, Daityamma based 


onthe random sampling method at Kanakapura Tq. 


5.6 GraAmadevatas in Magadi Taluk 


New structures are being built and new idols of the gramavadevatas are being 
installed. Villages like Gavinagamangala, Gerahalli, Mallurpalya, Subbaiahanapalya etc 
are building new temples for the gramadevatas. Some of the villages are also renovating 
the existing structures. Villages such as Anchekuppe, Basappanadoddi, Gollarahatti, 
Guddahalli, Kalipalya, Kalyanadevaramatta, Karalahalli, Keeledharanapalya, 
Kempavadayerahalli, Adakamaranahalli, Guddahalli, Ukkada, Neralamaradadoddi etc 
do not have gramadevata temples. People of these villages either get the gramadevatas 
from other villages and perform the jatra or participate in the jatras conducted by their 


neighbouring villages.” 


Karalamangala: Mulkatamma and Miaramma are the gramadevatas of this village. 
Gramadevata Mulkatamma is worshipped by the AK community. Jatras are not 


performed for the goddess. Buffalo sacrifices are conducted during the festivals. Anew 
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temple for gramadevata Maramma is being constructed by the Vokkaliga community and 


jatras are proposed to be conducted after the completion ofthe temple. 


Kuppemala: Patlladdamma is the gramadevata of the village and the temple is 
considered as the nele devaragudi. Jatras are conducted once in three years for three days. 
Arati, bal and konda are performed during the jatras. The people of the village consider 
her as adishakti and worship her with devotion. Pujas are conducted only on Tuesdays 
(PL-169). 


Karagadahalli: Kalaghatamma temple is on the Bychapura road belonging to the 
mujrai department. Initially she was called as Kallamma, but later was renamed as 
Kalaghatamma. The temple is a painted brick structure with Kalaghatamma placed in the 
garbhagriha with her sisters Doddamma and Chikkamma. Huge guardian sculptures are 
placed along with the gramadevatas. Pujas are conducted every day; special pujas are 
performed on Mondays and Saturdays. During festivals Brahmins are called to perform 
the abhisheka. Jatras are conducted regularly and takes place after ugadi. Konda, uyyale 
sevaand bali are performed during the jatra. The chitra mantapa in front ofthe temple is a 
place for the goddess to be seated after the meravanige to witness the konda. The devotees 
perform the konda in her presence and then arati is performed to the goddess. She is then 
taken back to the temple. People gather around to witness the puja, seek her blessings and 


also make fresh vows to her. 


Hospet: Bisal Maramma is the gramadevata ofthe village. She 1s called as the mother 
of the children and the protector of the village. The hereditary priest belongs to the 
Banjiga community. Regular pujas are conducted twice a day with special pujas on 
Tuesday, Friday and amavasya. The temple of Kambadaraya, husband of Bisal 
Maramma is inside the village. The temple is a four pillared structure without roof. Baliis 
offered to him. Legend says that she came from Tirumalai and settled here. She is the 
favorite deity of the Meda community and their wishes are fulfilled quickly if prayers are 
offered to her. She is also the small pox goddess. Jatras are conducted once in a year or 
once in three years. During the jatra rituals like arati, bali, meravanige etc are performed. 
During the meravanige, the gramadevatd is seated on a platform known as Bisalammana 
Jagali inside the village. After the performance of bali and arati she is taken back to the 
temple. The temple of gramadevata Yelumandyamma situated on the other side of the 
village belongs to the people of SC community. The temple of Yelumandyammais anew 


structure. Regular jatras are conducted with bali and arati. 
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Kallanggate: Kukkala Maramma, Gramadamma and Plagueamma are the 
gramadevatas of the village. Kukkala Maramma temple is situated on the main road. The 
small temple enshrining a conical stone and stones of uneven sizes are worshiped as 
Kukkala Maramma. The temple has been renovated. The idol of the gramadevata is 
placed on the niche ofthe temple. She is in a seated posture with a child sitting on her lap. 
She is a goddess to ward off diseases and protect the children from whooping cough and 
small pox. The Gramadamma temple situated on the main road is considered to be very 
old. A stone installed on a painted mantapa is worshipped as Gramadamma. Huge 
guardian figures are placed on either sides ofthe garbhagriha. The relief work of a buffalo 
being dragged for performing sacrifice is witnessed above the entrance of the door. This 
suggests the importance of buffalo sacrifice in appeasing the grimadevatas (PL-170). 
The official priest belongs to the Madivala community. Pujas are conducted on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. Regular jatras are conducted annually. Buffalo is sacrificed during the jatras. 
She is considered as a powerful goddess who wards off diseases and protects the village. 
People strongly believe that she solves their problems and fulfils their wishes. Plague 
Maramma is situated on the outskirts ofthe village. She is supposed to have been installed 
when plague had inflicted the village. People who were isolated and made to stay out of 
the village installed the goddess to ward off the epidemic. The temple is a small structure 
with a crude stone worshiped as Plague Maramma. The neem tree behind the temple is 


also worshiped. 


Konanahalli: Kempambike is the gramadevata of this village. The temple is believed 
to be five hundred years old. The priest belongs to the Nayaka community. The people in 
the village have great belief in the goddess. Childless couples make vows to the goddess; 
astone wrapped in cloth is tied to the banyan tree in front of the temple. Green bangles are 
put to the branches of the banyan tree by unmarried women. People also believe that if 
anybody breaks the branches of the banyan tree, they are inflicted with difficulties and 
diseases (PL-171). 


Legend: ” Earlier when the village was in poverty, people suffered from many 
diseases. A fifteen year old boy used to go to Market (K.R Market in Bangalore Urban 
district) to sell vegetables grown in the field. He used to walk all the way from his village 
to Market as there were no means of transportation. One day while returning back, he was 
tired, so he sat near the Bangalore fort to rest under atree. An old woman woke him up and 


asked him to take her along with him to the village and that she would bring fortune to the 
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village. He refused to take her as she would be an extra burden. The old women followed 
him though he tried to escape. On his way back, he tried to quench his thirst from a nearby 
stream and plucked a fruit from the tree. To his surprise he saw the image of the old 
women in the fruit. He fled from there and after sometime tried to rest again under a 
banyan tree at Sunkadakatte. The old women appeared again and told him that she would 
not trouble him anymore and disappeared. After returning back to his village he lost his 
mental balance. He was taken for treatment everywhere by his parents. They went to 
Shivagange to perform puja and brought the water from Patalagange and sprinkled over 
him. Then goddess Kempambike appeared and told them the reason for his ill health and 
advised them to install a kalasa and worship it. When the kalasha was installed, the boy 
was cured and also believed to have gained spiritual powers. After sometime plague 
broke out throughout the village and people started dying. They prayed to Kempambike 
and installed her. She became the guardian deity and did not allow plague to enter the 
village. The goddess is also believed to cure people from snake bites. People from all 
over the taluk come here for the cure. There was a saying about the village “Bailu 
konanahalli dodda grama, kulige baari kugrama’’ which means though Konanahalliis a 
very big village there is scarcity of food in the village. After the goddess was installed in 
the village, she is believed to have removed poverty. The people ofthe village have great 
faith and beliefin the goddess. 


Machohalli: Gramadevata Maramma was installed when people used to die of loose 
motion and vomiting. Once they started worshiping her, she took care of the village and 
warded off the diseases. Ujjani devi is the gramadevata ofthe Madivala community. The 
legend says that the goddess came in the bundle ofthe priest's great grandfather who had 
been to Ujjain.” So the community decided to install and worship her to protect them 
against diseases. Simple pujas are performed on festivals. Jatras have not been 


conducted since many years. 


Magadi: Kote Maramma is the gramadevata of Magadi believed to have been built 
by Magadi Kempegowda.” The temple is in the precincts of the fort and must have been 
constructed to guard the fort and the village. The priest belongs to the Vokkaliga 
community. Kote Maramma is considered as the mother ofthe children and is believed to 
protect them from diseases. People have faith in her powers and are regular worshipers. 
Regular pujas are conducted every day. Bali is offered to the goddess by the devotees on 
all days except Monday. Tuesdays are considered special to the grimadevata; devotees 
come in large numbers, offer puja, perform bali and cook near the temple. Jatras are 


conducted yearly once with konda, bali and sidi. 
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Maralagondalahalli: Gramadevata Miaramma temple was a small structure which 
was in adilapidated state and people of the village were not performing any worship. One 
day a snake got inside the temple and sat on the stone and refused to leave. It is believed 
that after the villagers prayed that they would perform regular pujas to gramadevata 
Maramma, the snake disappeared. A small temple was built and pujas were performed on 
Tuesdays and during the festivals.” Thambittarati and bali are performed to grimadevata 


Maramma during festivals. 


Motaganahalli: Makkala Maramma as the name suggests, the mother of the children 
of the village is the gramadevata. She is believed to protect the children from diseases. 
She 1s also the small pox goddess. The temple 1s an old structure situated inside the 
village. Annual jatras are conducted regularly. People worship her with curds and curd 
rice. Bali is also offered to the goddess. During festivals, a bunch of neem leaves dipped 
in water 1s sprinkled over the children and puffed rice are distributed. Brahmins also 
worship the goddess. People from far off places come to worship her. They believe that 


worshiping her would keep their children safe from diseases (PL-172). 


Mummenahalli: Gramadevata Maramma's temple is situated at the entrance of the 
village built on the fort. The temple is believed to be built by Magadi Kempegowda.” The 
priest belongs to the Nayaka community. The temple 1s renovated and clad in granite. 
Gramadevata Maramma is believed to ward of handi roga, koli jwara and fevers 
occurring in the children. She is worshiped by thirty two villages in and around Magadi 
taluk. Lingadharana is performed to her and hence bali is not offered. Special pujas are 


performed on every Tuesday and Friday. 


Tavarakere: Gramadevata Maramma temple is situated inside the village. People 
believe thatthe goddess existed before the village. She is considered as the guardian deity 
of the village. Thirty three villages get together in the annual jatra performed for fifteen 
days. A kind mutual understanding exists between the goddess and the villagers. She is 
worshiped as the guardian deity who not only guards the village but wards offthe diseases 
and difficulties of the people. They believe in the goddess and pray to her to get rid ofthe 


disease and never visit the hospital for small pox or any kind of fevers. 


Yenegere: The village has seventeen temples of which six temples dedicated to 
graimadevatas are being worshiped. Mulkatamma is the gramadevata situated at the 
entrance ofthe village with a newly built structure. The priest belongs to the Vokkaliga 
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community. During the jatra arati, konda and konabali are performed. Brass mukhavada 
of the gramadevata is worshiped during the festivals. The procession deity is a brass idol 
flanked by two guardian deities. Plagueamma 1s also at the entrance of the village 
situated next to Mulkatamma temple. She is considered to take control of the diseases; 
especially plague that killed many people in the village years ago. Gerasalamma the 
goddess for the protection of the cattle is also worshipped. Two stones which are rough, 
lengthy and of uneven sizes are considered as Gerasalamma and worshiped. 
Gramadamma is the gramadevata of the Madivala community. A big idol of the goddess 
represented with projecting teeth, stamping a buffalo is worshiped. Anekeramma is 
situated inside the village. The priest belongs to the Vokkaliga community. The goddess 
is said to have come from Kunigal. She is the protector ofthe children. The people of this 
village follow the custom of tying neems leaves to the children called as bevina udige.” 
Every child born in this village and those who have migrated must perform this ritual 
without fail. The children in their neem clothing bring jaggery water in small pots and 
pour it on the stone (PL-173). This would ensure them good health. All the goddesses are 
worshiped with devotion and a huge celebration takes place in the village during the 


jJatras. 


The thesis has made an attempt to show the worship of the gramadevatas in the 


villages of Magadi Tq in the below table. 


Gramadevatas-Magadi Tq 
Frequency Percent Valid Percent Cumulative 
Percent 
Anekeramma 1 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Bhadrakalamma 1 1.0 1.0 1.9 
Bisilu Maramma 2 1.9 1.9 3.8 
Chikkamma 2 1.9 1.9 5.7 
Doddamma 2 1.9 1.9 7.6 
Gangamma 2 1.9 1.9 9.5 
Gavimatha If 1.0 1.0 10.5 
Gerasalamma || 1.0 1.0 11.4 
Gramadamma 12 11.4 11.4 22.9 
Gramadevathe 1 1.0 1.0 23.8 
Hiriyamma 1 1.0 1.0 24.8 
Huliooramma 1 1.0 1.0 25.7 
Kalaghatamma 2 1.9 1.9 27.6 
Kempambike 2 1.9 1.9 29.5 
Kempamma 2 1.9 1.9 31.4 
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Kote Maramma 2 1.9 1.9 33.3 
Kukkala Maramma 2 1.9 1.9 35.2 
Lakshmi 3 2.9 2.9 38.1 
Maduramma 1 1.0 1.0 39.0 
Mahadevamma 3 2.9 2.9 41.9 
Makkala Maramma 2 1.9 1.9 43.8 
Maramma 41 39.0 39.0 82.9 
Matkalamma 1 1.0 1.0 83.8 
Mulkatamma 2 1.9 1.9 85.7 
Pattlladamma 3 2.9 2.9 88.6 
Plagucamma 3 2.9 2.9 91.4 
Ujjani Devi 2 I9 1.9 93.3 
Yellamma 1 1.0 1.0 94.3 
Yelumandyamma 4 3.8 3.8 98.1 
Nele Devaru 1 1.0 1.0 99.0 
Akka Maramma 1 1.0 1.0 100.0 
Total 105 100.0 100.0 


Table 5.6 Gramadevatas in Magadi Taluk 


The above table reveals that the percentage of worship of gramadevata Miaramma is 
high compared to the other gramadevatas based on the random sampling method. This 
further suggests her popularity and establishes her hierarchy among the other 
gramadevatas . The worship of Maramma is comparatively very high in this taluk when 
compared to the other taluks based on the random samples. Maramma is followed by 


Gramadamma in popularity at Magadi Tq. 


5.7 Grimadevatas in Nelamangala Taluk 


Many villages in Nelamangala taluk have more than one gramadevata installed 
either at the entrance, inside the field or at the middle of the village. Gramadevatas 
dedicated to different purposes and belonging to different communities are found in the 
village. Many temples are being renovated in villages and new idols are installed. The 
idols of the gramadevatas are mostly made by sculptors from Shivarpattanna (Kolar 
district, Malur taluk). The sculptors follow the iconography of the devi and are making 
the idols in par with the classical deities. The stone sculptures are in seated posture, with 
four hands holding the trishula, damaru, khadga and panapatra. Only the size of the idol 
varies as per the requirement of the order. While some of the villages conduct the jatras 
regularly, there are villages which have not performed the jtras since forty five years.” 
Some of the gramadevatas are appeased with sacrifices while the others have undergone 
the lingadharana. A few villages like Gangabairappanapalya, Karekallupalya, 


Kodipalya, Narasimhanapalya etc do not have the gramadevatas. 
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Arasinakunte: Gramadevata Maramma amd Palekamma are the grimadevatas ofthe 
village belonging to the Madivala and the SC community. Both the temples are under 
construction. Grimadevata Maramma is believed to be around four hundred years old.” 
Jatras have not been conducted for both the grimadevatas since twenty years due to 


internal disparity and lack of funds. 


Binnamangala: Gramadevata Maramma's temple is situated on the main road. The 
temple is a small structure with granite cladding. The sculpture of gramadevatd 
Maramma in the niche of the temple with lions on the corners guarding the temple is very 
typical of the gramadevata temple structure. The worship is performed by a female priest 
belonging to the Vokkaliga community. New idol of the gramadevata is installed; the old 
idolis also worshiped. Jatras are conducted once in three years for five days. Rituals like 


arati, bali are performed to the gramadevata (PL-174). 


Budhihal: Maramma, Karagada lakshmi and Yellamma are the gramadevatas of 
Budhihal. Maramma's temple 1s situated inside the village; the temple is an old structure. 
The garbhagriha with a pradakshinapatha has a small entrance with the stone idol of 
Maramma (PL-175). A new temple is being constructed for the gramadevata. Huge stone 
wheels that were used earlier for the rathotsava are placed near the temple. Jatras are 
conducted yearly once for five days. Seventeen villages in and around Budhihal 
participate in the jatra. During the rathotsava, the silver mukhavada of gramadevata 
Maramma is decorated and placed in the chariot, madi teru (wooden chariot) is used 
during the processions. A big swing is installed at the entrance for the uyyale seva 
performed during the jatra. Patalladamma and Yellamma are also worshiped along with 


Maramma. Rituals like arati, bali, meravanige, uyyale seva are conducted. 


Chikkamaranahalli: Gramadevata Maramma's temple is a small structure situated on 
the main road of the village. A crude image of the goddess clad in a saree is worshiped as 
the gramadevata. The goddess belongs to the Madivala community. Pujas are not 
performed regularly. Jatras are conducted once in three years. Poojamma is the 
gramadevata ofthe SC colony. Pattallamma belongs to the Bovi community. The temples 
are small structures inside the village. Aarti and bali are performed to these goddesses 
during the jatras. A wooden procession idol of Sideeranna with the guardians is 


worshiped during the jatras. 


Chikkanahalli Bande: Mariamman temple is built by people who migrated from 
Tamil Nadu. Regular jatras are conducted yearly once with arati, uyyale seva, bai beega 
and bali. Mariamman is the favorite goddess of the rural folks of Tamil Nadu worshiped 


like gramadevata Maramma of Bangalore Rural district. 
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Deganahalli: Danina Miaramma, Ooru Maramma, Patlladdamma and Plague 
Maramma are the gramadevatas of the village. Regular worships are not conducted. 
Jatras are conducted yearly once during ugadi. During the jatra arati and bali are 


performed. Buffalo is sacrificed during the jtra to appease the grimadevatas.” 


Doddabele: Gramadamma, Maramma and Palekamma are the gramadevatas of the 
village. Gramadamma temple is situated at the entrance of the village. The worship is 
performed by the priest belonging to the Madivala community (PL-176). Jatras are 
conducted once in three years. During the jatra rituals like arati and bali are performed. 
Asadi is called during the jatra to narrate the story of the gramadevata. Buffaloes are 
sacrificed" during the jatra. Maramma situated inside the village is worshiped by the 


Nayaka community and Palekamma by the SC community. 


Haledibba: The village has seven gramadevatas belonging to different communities 
and for different diseases. Bisilu Maramma, Pilekamma, Danina Maramma, Maramma, 
Laldiyamma, Sidderamma and Nada Maramma are the gramadevatas in the village. 
Bisilu Maramma who guards and protects the village is worshiped with sacrifice by 
everyone in the village. Pilekamma, the goddess of plague takes care of the plague 
disease and is worshiped with buffalo sacrifice.” Danina Maramma protects the cattle of 
the village and is worshiped by the Madivala community. Maramma takes care of the 
diseases and the evil spirits and is worshiped by everyone in the village. Laldiyamma 
takes care of the cattle. Sidderamma 1s the gramadevata who protects the children from 
sidibu (small pox). Nada Maramma is installed during the jJatra. Pots placed one above the 
other and filled with auspicious items are decorated and worshiped as Nada Maramma. 
She is believed to protect the entire region from diseases and looks after the well being of 
the villagers. After the jatra these pots are taken in a procession and kept outside the 
village. Jatras are conducted on a large scale with everyone in the village participating in 
the jatra to seek the blessing of these gramadevatas. Friends and relatives are invited 


during the jatra. 


Karenahalli: Karenallamma is the gramadevata of the village. She 1s the protector 
and the mother of the village (PL-177). The temple is situated in a serene atmosphere on 
the main road. The temple surrounded by neem trees makes the atmosphere more sacred 
and the presence of the gramadevata felt. The temple is newly constructed with the 
temples of Ganesha and Subramanya on either side. Worship is performed by the priest 
belonging to the Vokkaliga community. The legend of the pearl merchants is ascribed to 
this goddess. Worship and special pujas are conducted only on Mondays. During 


Navarathri festival Karenallamma is decorated in different alankaras on all the nine days. 
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The annual jatra takes place fifteen days after the ugadi festival for five days. Sixteen 
villages around Karenahalli participate in the festival. Rituals like thambittarati, konda, 
hagalu jatra are performed. Bali 1s given to agni konda. The people of the village believe 
that gramadevata Karenallamma is the saviour of the entire village. A custom of taking 
the permission of gramadevata Karenallamma to start any new venture is practised.” For 
example if a person wants to dig a bore in his field, he places a flower on the idol below 


the main deity. Ifthe flower falls to the right side, then they go ahead with the work. 


Kenchanapura: Kathi Maramma, Gramadamma, Maramma and Mulkattamma are 
the gramadevatas in the village. Kathi Maramma belongs to the SC community. The 
temple situated inside the village is newly renovated. Annual jatra 1s conducted for two 
days. Thambittarati, bali, uyyale seva are performed to the gramadevatas during the 
jatras. Gramadamma temple is an old structure situated at the entrance of the village 
belonging to the Madivala community. Buffalo sacrifice is offered to Gramadamma 
during the jatra. The small temple of gramadevata Maramma which is next to 
Gramadamma also belongs to the people of the Madivala community. Gramadevata 
Mulkattamma 1s inside the field and is believed to be the sister of Kathi Maramma. 
Separate jatras are conducted for gramadevata Mulkattamma as she is believed to be 


more powerful. The temple is newly renovated with the new idol ofthe gramadevatd. 


Lakkenahalli: Maramma, Pilekamma, Teladamma, Sidigalamma and Mulkattamma 
are the gramadevatas of Lakkenahalli. Maramma's temple is situated in the middle of the 
village. A small stone structure with a stone mound 1s worshiped as gramadevata 
Maramma. The priest belongs to the Madivala community. Special Pujas are performed 
on festivals but jatras are not conducted for the gramadevata. Pilekamma is the 
gramadevata worshiped for controlling the diseases. The priest belongs to the Vokkaliga 
community. Gramadevata Teladamma is worshiped by the Besta community. 
Sidigallama 1s the gramadevata who takes care of the cattle disease. Jatras have not been 
conducted for these gramadevatas since many years. Mulkattamma is worshiped on 


festivals and bali is offered to her when wishes are fulfilled. 


Machonayakanahalli: Danina Maramma, Yellamma, Mulkattamma and Ooru 
Maramma are the gramadevatas of this village worshipped by people of different 
communities. Jatras have not been conducted since many years. People have heard the 
stories of the jatras by their grand fathers that were conducted in honor of these 


grimadevatas and about the buffalo sacrifice “that were compulsorily offered. 


Mandigere: Gramadevata Maramma's temple is renovated. The priest belongs to the 


Madivala community (PL-178). During the jatra it is compulsory to offer buffalo 
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sacrifice to appease gramadevata Maramma. Rituals like thambittarati, meravanige and 
bali are performed during the jatra. Asad: is called during the jatra to narrate the story of 


the gramadevata Maramma. Danina Maramma and Ooru Maramma are also worshiped. 


Mylanahalli: Gramadevata Maramma's temple is situated inside the village on an 
elevated platform. A small stone mound is worshiped as Gramadevata Maramma. The 
priest belongs to the Lingayat community. Pujas are conducted on Tuesdays and Fridays 
(PL-179). Bali is not performed to this gramadevatd. Yellamma temple belonging to the 
SC colony is situated atthe entrance ofthe village. The temple is renovated and a new idol 
is installed. The elevated platform outside the garbhagriha is the sacred place for 
Durgamma.” The idol of Durgamma is made during the jatra and worshiped. On the last 
day ofthe jatra she is taken outside and left in a field. The jatras are conducted once a year 


or once in three years with rituals like arati, meravanige etc. 


The thesis has made an attempt to show the worship of the gramadevatas in villages 


of Nelamangala Tq in the below table. 


Gramadevatas-Nelamangala Tq 
Frequency Percent Valid Percent Cumulative 
Percent 

Bisilu Mdramma 1 .8 .8 .8 
Chappe Maramma 1 8 .8 1.6 
Chowdamma 1 .8 .8 2.5 
Dalamma 1 .8 .8 3.3 

Dodda Maramma 1 .8 .8 4.1 
Durgadamma 2 1.6 1.6 5.7 
Durgamma 1 .8 .8 6.6 
Gramadamma 4 3.3 3.3 9.8 
Gramadevathe 1 8 .8 10.7 

Gube Kallamma 1 .8 8 11.5 
Jalageradamma 2 1.6 1.6 13.1 
Jesallamma 1 8 .8 13.9 
Kabballama 1 .8 8 14.8 
Kalaghatamma 1 .8 .8 15.6 
Karagada Lakshmi 1 .8 .8 16.4 
Karagadamma 1 .8 .8 17.2 

Karya Siddeshwari 1 .8 .8 18.0 

ಈ Katthi Maramma 1 8 .8 18.9 
$5 Kempamma 2 1.6 1.6 20.5 
3 Kote Mdramma 1 .8 8 21.3 
ಕ Kunta Maramma 1 .8 .8 22.1 
5 Laldiyamma 1 8 .8 23.0 
Maduramma 2 1.6 1.6 24.6 
Maheshwaramma ) 4.1 4.1 28.7 
Mande Maramma 1 8 8 29.5 
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Maramma 38 31.1 31.1 60.7 
Mariamma 2 1.6 1.6 62.3 
Mulkatamma 3 2.5 2.5 64.8 
Muthyalamma 1 .8 .8 65.6 
Nada Miaramma 2 1.6 1.6 67.2 
Naga Maramma 1 .8 .8 68.0 
Neralapuradamma 1 .8 .8 68.9 
OoruMdramma 5 4.1 4.1 73.0 
Patallamma 2 1.6 1.6 74.6 
Patladamma 1 .8 .8 75.4 
Plagucamma 8 6.6 6.6 82.0 
Poojamma 3 2.5 2.5 84.4 
Sidigalamma 2 1.6 1.6 86.1 
Sidilu Maramma 1 .8 .8 86.9 
Teladamma 1 .8 .8 87.7 
Yellamma 4 3.3 3.3 91.0 
Yetnahalli Miramma 1 8 .8 91.8 
Renuka Yellamma 1 .8 .8 92.6 
Chowdeshwari 2 1.6 1.6 94.3 
Danina Maramma 6 4.9 4.9 99.2 
Karenallamma 1 .8 .8 100.0 
Total 122 100.0 100.0 


Table 5.7 Gramadevatas in Nelamangala Taluk 


The above table reveals that the percentage of worship of gramadevata Maramma, is 
more in this taluk also followed by the popularity of Plagueamma, Danina Maramma, 
Maheshwaramma to the other gramadevatas based on the random sampling method at 


Nelamangala Tq. 


5.8 Gramadevatas in Ramanagara Taluk 


Temples for the gramadevatas are being renovated in Ramanagara Taluk of 
Bangalore Rural district. New spacious structures with small gopuras are being 
constructed at villages of Bethimgere, Borehalli, Channapuradoddi, Kaggalahall, 
Kakaramanahalli etc. Villages like Anjanapura, Basavanapura, Dananayakanapura, 
Darapura, Gollarachanaiahanadoddi, Harishchandra, Hunasedoddi, Katakanapalya, 
Kengirahalli, Ketuhalli, Krishnarajapura, Lakkanadoddi, M.Karenahalli, Megaladodd, 
Ramapura, Sangabasavandoddi, Thimmaiahanadoddi, Vijayapura etc., do not have 


temples dedicated to the gramadevatas, they worship the gramadevatas in their 
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neighboring villages and obtain the blessings. For example people of Chikkasoolikere 
worship Maramma of Gungarahalli, people of Gangarajanahalli worship 
Chamundamma of Ramanagara, people of Gollaradoddi worship Maramma of Sira, 
people of Gopalpura go to other villages and worship their favorite gramadevatas, few go 
to Ramanagara to worship Bandimahankallamma, the people of Shettygowdanahalli 
bring gramadevata Obbamma from Avaregere yearly once and perform the worship, 
people of Thimmapanapalya pray to the goddess at Avaregerahalli “etc. The small village 
of Kasuvanapalya worships Muneshvara as their gramadevatd. Female divinities are not 


worshiped in the village. 


Ankanahalli: Nada Maramma is the gramadevata of this village. The temple is 
renovated and the old idol is worshiped. The priest belongs to the Vokkaliga community. 
The silver mukhavada of the gramadevata is used during the time of worship (PL-180). 
Jatras are conducted yearly once in the month of April or May. Villages of Ankanahall, 
Marulegowdanahalli, Muthurayanagudipalya, Kempajappanahalli, Siddebovipalya, 
Bethimgere, Malathahalli and Marappanapalya join together and take part in the jatra 


with great devotion, fulfil their vows and receive the blessings ofthe gramadevatd. 


Archakarahalli: Patlladdamma and two temples dedicated to gramadevata 
Maramma are worshiped in the village. Patlladdamma temple is situated at the entrance 
of the village. The temple is a small old structure with the sculpture of the gramadevata 
and a linga. The worship is performed by a priest belonging to the Lingayat community. 
Temples dedicated to gramadevata Miaramma are inside and outside the village. The 
Maramma temple inside the village is slightly a bigger structure and enshrines the old 
sculpture of the gramadevata. Maramma outside the village is without a shrine. A crude 
stone under the banyan tree is worshiped as gramadevata Maramma. Regular pujas are 


not conducted for gramadevata Maramma situated outside the village. 


Avaregere: Gramadevata Hombamma is situated at the entrance of the village. The 
temple is renovated and clad in granite, big idol of Shiva painted in blue colour is present 
on the roof. New idols of the gramadevatas are installed in the garbhagriha. Worships are 
performed by the priest belonging to the Vokkaliga community. Pujas are conducted only 
on Tuesdays. The legend says that the birth place of gramadevata Hombamma is 
Bannikuppe. She is believed to have migrated from Nellore (Tamilnadu). The two sisters 
Doddahombamma and Chickkahombamma are worshiped by the people of the village. 


The elder one is believed to be shantarupi while the younger one is said to be ugrarupi. 
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Jatras are conducted regularly once a year. Thirty three villages participate in the jatra 
which takes place for a week. Rituals like thambittarati and konda are performed. Bali is 
not offered to the gramadevatas.” The pond beside the temple is dedicated to the 


gramadevatd and 1s called as Hombammanakere. 


Bannikuppe: Kollapuradamma and Mayamma are the gramadevatas of this village. 
Kollapuradamma is worshiped by the priest belonging to Kunchitiga community. 
Regular jatras are conducted on the third week after ugadi festival. The temple 1s situated 
inside the field, renovated and the new idol of the gramadevata is installed. Pujas are 
performed only on Tuesdays and Fridays. Gramadevata Mayamma is at the entrance of 
the village worshiped by the priest belonging to the Lingayat community. Lingadharana 
is performed to the gramadevata and hence bali is not offered to the goddess. 
Chokkabhojana is offered to gramadevata Mayamma. Pujas are performed only on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Two crudely sculpted stone idols are worshiped as gramadevata 
Mayamma (PL-181). Brass idol of gramadevata Mayamma riding the horse is placed in 
between the stone idols and worshipped. Jatras are conducted for both the gramadevatas 


together with rituals like arati, meravanige etc. 


Chamanahalli: Chikkamma and Maramma are the gramadevatas of the village. The 
temple is situated inside the field, renovated and new sculpture of the gramadevataA is 
installed. The speciality of the worship in this village is that they do not break the 
coconuts inside the temple and bali is also not offered to the goddess. Oorabba is held 


regularly during deepavali festival with rituals like arati, meravanige etc. 


Chowdeshwarihalli: Horalakallu Maramma and Chowdamma are worshiped as the 
gramadevatas in this village. Horalakallu Maramma is outside the village on an elevated 
platform under the banyan tree. A grinding stone (horalakallu) is worshiped as 
Horalakallu Maramma (PL-182). Jatras are not performed to this goddess and worships 
are performed occasionally. Gramadevata Chowdamma is situated on the hill. The 
temple is on an elevated platform. A viragal is enshrined under four stone slabs and 
worshiped as Chowdamma (PL-183). Para was performed recently by the people of the 


village after many years. Regular jatras and worship are not performed to Chowdamma. 


Kumbaradoddi: The village does not have any gramadevata temple inside the 
village. Seven villages join together and perform the Maramma jatra at 


Maregowdanadoddi. The jatras are conducted with rituals like arati, bali, meravanige etc. 
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Kumbarapura:Uchchamma, Mastamma and Chikkamma are the gramadevatas of 
the village. Mastamma gudi is inside the village, newly built, and painted in red colour. 
The worship is performed by a priest belonging to the Kuruba community. Jatras are not 
conducted but the village festivals are performed regularly. A basket kept on an elevated 
platform is worshiped as the gramadevata. The idols are believed to be inside the basket. 
The temple is opened only twice a year on Shivarathri and Dasara festival. During these 
festivals the gramadevatas are worshiped. Using any instruments to the goddess is 
prohibited. During the festival food is cooked for the entire village at the temple and 
served.” The people of the village are not allowed to cook separately at their houses 


during these days. 


Ramanagara: Bannimahankalamma also called as Bandimahakalamma is the 


grimadevata. The temple is believed to be three hundred years old” (PL-184). 


legend: Merchant Bakshibalagirao went to Kolhapur for business. After finishing 
business at Kolhapur, he returned back to the village with the goddess following him. As 
she came behind the bandi (cart) she was named as Bandimahakalamma. He knew that 
the goddess followed him, so he choose a place where Banni tree had grown and erected a 
temple in her honor. So she is also called as Bannimahankalamma. After she was 
installed, it is believed that she vanquished plague and other contagious diseases out of 
the village which were prevailing at that time. She is worshiped and considered as Sakti. 
New idol of the goddess 1s installed. The brass idol in the temple is believed to be three 
hundred years old. Regular pujas are conducted everyday with mantras by a Brahmin 


priest. Bali 1s not offered to the goddess. 


Rangarayanadoddi: Maramma temple is situated inside the field, besides the village 
pond. The temple 1s renovated with the sculpture of gramadevata Maramma in the niche. 
The old sculpture of Maramma is worshiped (PL-185). The worship is performed by the 
priest belonging to the Vokkaliga community. Pujas are performed only on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. Oorahabba 1s performed regularly with rituals like thambittarati and konda. Bali 


is not offered to the goddess but performed at their houses. 


Sugganahalli: Chikkamma and Mastamma temples are dedicated in memory of sati 
performed by them. They are considered as kuladevatas (clan deities) and as well as 
gramadevatas. The temple 1s a big new structure, inside the village. The foot prints of the 


goddess are worshiped. The goddess belongs to the Vokkaliga community. 
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Legend: Doddaramappa Wodeyar and Chikkaramappa Wodeyar were the 
Palegars from North India who came down to loot the people of South India. They started 
an army called Ramapadde. They looted the entire village of Brahmin Agrahara at 
Mysore. On their way back they stopped at Sugganahalli as it was dark. The army started 
to cook food; their dogs saw some rabbits and started chasing them but to the Palegars 
surprise it was the rabbits chasing the dogs. They were surprised to see this scene and 
understood the power attached to the place. While distributing the gold, Doddarammapa 
Wodeyar saw two silver hastas in the loot. He thought that they were of no use and threw 
them away, but to his surprise it kept coming back. Goddess Chikkamma came in his 
dream and told him that he had looted her along with the gold and if atemple is erected she 


would protect them. So Doddaramappa built a temple. 


He started to conquer the surrounding villages. As his first wife Somamma was 
childless, he married Chennamma. He had promised his brothers- in- law that he would 
give some villages as gift if they gave their sister Somamma in marriage to him which he 
never fulfilled. Sommama's brothers were annoyed as he never kept his promise and as he 
had also married another woman. The new bride became pregnant. One day Somamma's 
brothers called Doddaramappa for a feast, and while he was sleeping; they tied his long 
plait to the legs of the cot and beheaded him. Chennamma had bad dreams that night and 
came in search of her husband. She saw what had happened and took the beheaded head 
in her saree pleats and started walking. On the way she encountered a person who 
sympathized with her and said that he was like her brother and would take good care of 
the child. She agreed and took a promise that he would make a marriage alliance with the 
child born to her and his pregnant wife. Then she agreed to stay there, buried her 


husband's head and performed sati and was named as Mastamma. 


Yearly once jatras are conducted with pomp and devotion. Certain rules and 
prohibitions are followed during the jatras. Non vegetarian foods are not consumed for 
forty one days before the jatra, people from the other communities are not allowed inside 
the village etc; tamate is not used during the jatras; coconuts are not offered to 
Chikkamma and the prasada is never consumed by the priest's wife. During the jatra 


rituals like arati, meravanige are performed. 


Vaderahalli: Gramadevata Mdaramma is worshiped yearly once. No permanent 
temple or idol of Maramma is present in the village. Clay idol of the gramadevata is 
prepared during the jatra and worshiped; after the jatra the idol of the gramadevata is left 
inthe field. The priest from the Madivala community performs all the rituals during the 
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jatra. Bali is offered to the goddess. Devotees offer mutton curry, mudde and rice to the 


priest. 


The following chart is based on field work conducted by the author during the 
research. Random sampling method was followed by the author since the area of study 
was vast. The chart shows the presence of the gramadevatas in Ramanagara taluk based 


on the information gathered during the field visits. 


Gramadevatas-Ramanagara Tq 
Frequency Percent Valid Percent Cumulative 
Percent 

Bandimankalamma 1 1.6 1.6 1.6 
Chamundeshwaramma 1 1.6 1.6 3.2 
Chikamma 3 4.8 4.8 8.1 
Chowdamma 1 1.6 1.6 9.7 
Horalakallu Maramma 1 1.6 1.6 11.3 
Hosa Maramma 1 1.6 1.6 12.9 
Kabballama 1 1.6 1.6 14.5 
Kollapuradamma 1 1.6 1.6 16.1 
Kundallamma 2 3.2 3.2 19.4 
Lakshmi 4 6.5 6.5 25.8 
Mahadevamma 1 1.6 1.6 27.4 
Malluru Maramma 1 1.6 1.6 29.0 
Maradamma 1 1.6 1.6 30.6 
Miaramma 20 32.3 32.3 62.9 
Mastamma 3 4.8 4.8 67.7 
Mayamma 2 3.2 3.2 71.0 
Moogu Miaramma 1 1.6 1.6 72.6 
Mulkatamma 1 1.6 1.6 74.2 
Nada Maramma 1 1.6 1.6 75.8 
Patlladdamma 5 8.1 8.1 83.9 
Rakashamma 2 3.2 32 87.1 
Ucchamma 2 3.2 3.2 90.3 
Veeramastikempamma 1 1.6 1.6 91.9 
Yellamma 2 3.2 3.2 95.2 
Hombamma 1 1.6 1.6 96.8 
Doddahombamma 1 1.6 1.6 98.4 
Chickkahombamma 1 1.6 1.6 100.0 
Total 62 100.0 100.0 


Table 5.8 Gramadevatas in Ramanagara Taluk 
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The above table reveals that the percentage of worship of gramadevata Maramma, is 
more in this taluk also followed by the popularity of Patlladdamma based on the random 


sampling method at Ramanagara Tq. 


The taluks of Bangalore Rural district venerate their gramadevatas with utmost 
devotion. Various gramadevatais belonging to different diseases and different 
communities are worshiped. As health is a major factor in the lives of human beings and 
these gramadevata are believed to have control over certain diseases, they are worshiped 


universally all over the country. 


Changes are witnessed in the ritual patterns followed in the villages of Bangalore 
Rural district. As adaptations and assimilation are evident in folk religion, one can 
witness these changes in the worship of the gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district. 
These assimilation and adaptations have also become one of the reasons for the 
development of the gramadevata cult in Bangalore Rural district. Whatever are the 
adaptations and assimilation, the gramadevatas have retained their religious fervor and 
the cult continues to be popular creating a sort of religious and psychological solace to the 


people of Bangalore Rural district. 
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Chapter 6 


Gramadevatas-Visual Study from Art Historical Perspective 


(Selected examples from Bangalore Rural district) 


The main focus of this chapter is to make a detailed study on the selected 
gramadevata sculptures prevailing in Bangalore Rural district. The term 'visual study" 
from art historical perspective may be perceived as one of the important schemes where 
the art object is studied or analyzed by means of visual observation.’ It includes the study 
of general characters of the gramadevata images as well as the specific iconographic 
features of the selected examples from various regions of Bangalore Rural district. The 
various facets of this study such as methodology adopted while studying the sculptures, 
the general features and attributes of the gramadevata, the stylistic study and the 
symbolism of the gramadevata images are studied in this chapter under various sub 


headings. 


Methodology 
The study of the gramadevatd images is mainly based on the data collected and 


observations made during extensive field visits to the villages of Bangalore Rural 
district. The data collected during the field visits was further corroborated and properly 
documented in tabular format and stored in the form of cards for easy reference while 


structuring the thesis. The details collected about the temples and the icons are as follows: 


wp About the Temple About the Image 
1 Name of the temple Name of the deity 
2 Village Material 

3 Taluk Colour 

4 District Type of carving 
5 Location Posture 

6 Other Temples/Shrines Number of Hands 
7 Inscriptions if any Attributes 

8 Main deity Weapons 

9 Form of the gr madevat Ornamentation 
10 Other images Vehicle 

11 Priest Use of Mantras 
12 Caste of the devotees Alankaras 

13 Time of the Jatra Other observations 
14 Other observations Special features 


Table 6.1: Sample card showing the details collected about the 
grimadevatas and the temples during field visits by the author. 
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1 Library/ Ref No. Quotes 

2 Title of the Book Text details 

3 Author Special information 
4 Publisher Grants 

5 Year of Publication Inscriptions 

6 Edition Places/Temples 

7 Illustration Bibliography 

8 Plates Index 


Table 6.2: Sample card showing the details collected during 
library visits from literary sources to support the data collected. 


The visual studies in the context of the gramadevatas are studied with specific 
examples from Bangalore Rural district. The formal study and the stylistic aspects being 
religious in nature developed in the artistic idiom are studied. The stylistic as well as the 
aesthetic study throws light on the artistic expression which varied from region to region 
in Bangalore Rural district. The representations of the gramadevatas in myth and in 
visual art helped in conceptual understanding of the gramadevata cult. Local variations, 
elaborations and fusions undoubtedly had characterized the evolution of her new forms 


and names. 


Colourful and horrifying, the images are laden with imagery, symbolism, and 
dynamism. The corporeal form of gramadevatas as guardian deities is a departure point 
for thinking about the Hindu ideas of space, sanctity and protection. Though the 
gramadevatd images is merely one motif in a multitude of Hindu religious art, the present 
study shows that it is distinct in that it articulates many of the significant ideas that are 


incorporated into temples of Bangalore Rural district. 


Early images of the gramadevatas were course and rough. They betray bold turns of 
rustic imagination. Often only the head is delineated and the torso 1s left merely a stump 
to be draped with garments and adorned by necklaces; there would be no arms and legs. 
Later, when the impact of stylized iconography was felt, the full human figure was 
represented. Wood was the material commonly employed, and the carving was rough. It 
was usual for arms to be attached later. There was no distinction as yet between the 


permanent and fixed image in the sanctum and the processional image The same image 
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in the sanctum was also carried about. Sometimes huge clay images were also made and 
richly painted over; they were immoveable and small wooden replicas were used for 
processions.” The early images fitting these descriptions are very rarely worshiped. They 
have been replaced with huge stone sculptures. Several villages have retained the old 
images that are placed with the new sculptures and worshiped. The wooden images are 
worn out and mutilated; replicas of the same are being produced and worshiped at the 


gramadevata temples in Bangalore Rural district. 


Whatever the material the image was made of, the aspect was carefully rendered 
awesome and terrible. The idea was not that she was cruel, but that she was looked upon 
as the protectress from all evil, ailment, danger and death. She should frighten away the 
hordes of misfortune and disease, and the enemies. She is represented as trampling over 
the enemy or the personified evil, and wielding a sword to subjugate the undesirable 
elements. She rides on a lion and vanquishes the wild buffalo imagined as a demon. She 
brooks no slackness in the observances that the tribal law prescribes, and she can strike 
the erring devotee as severely as she does the offending enemy. Few villages in 
Bangalore Rural district represent their gramadevatas rendering them awesome and 
terrible. For example the addition of the projecting teeth exhibits her terrible side. Few 
sculptures show her benign aspects and are rendered as ‘Devi. At few villages she no 
longer seems awesome and terrible; she is rendered beautiful smiling at her devotees with 


affection. 


In Indian archaeology, “iconography is normally understood as the science of the 
attributes of the gods or as the system of these attributes”. This definition is suited to our 
present purpose; provided “attribute” denotes every element which in a particular case, 
one figure from another or one class of persons from another. Iconography is a 
symbolical system of communication. By the word “symbolical” the epic compositions 
are excluded and by the word “communication” decorative compositions are excluded." 
The attributes in regard to this study, represents the powerful aspects of the 
gramadevatas. To illustrate her as a protector, she needs to be equipped with powerful 


weapons. The attributes exhibit her strength, giving a sense of protection to her devotees. 


“Iconographic” differences are those which involves a difference in the identity of 
the figures on which they appear. The differences in the representation or the elements 
which make up the difference are called “iconographic”. “Non iconographic” is the 


difference between achakra and a lotus if these elements are represented beneath 
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different figures.’ The present study has made an attempt to analyze the iconographic and 
non iconographic aspects from the selected examples of Bangalore Rural district. The 
sculptures of the gramadevatas at Bangalore Rural district are mostly the creations of 
local artists. The folk artists have used their knowledge and imagination while carving 
out the sculptures. The early sculptures can be said to be reminiscences of pure folk 
creation. Most probably with the exposure and interaction with classical traditions, the 
artists were influenced and tried to assimilate elements in their art. A variety of depictions 


can be seen from the selected examples ofthe gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district. 


Iconography deals with all the elements which are relevant to the distinction of 
figures. Indian iconography has been described as a symbolical system of 
communication. At the same time it 1s also understood that the forms (represented by the 
monuments) as well as the contents (represented by the texts) are subject to change. A 
reduction of distinctions takes place in more or less the same form on both sides.’ The 
forms as observed in the gramadevatd images varies, while some are represented by stone 
mounds, anthills, kalashas, trees etc, some are represented by sculptures that exhibit 


trends in artistic evolutions. 


The fact that artistic and literary transformations are of the same type and often 
becomes difficult to distinguish between the two. This would not be true if it could be 
shown that the artistic transformations met aesthetic requirements. But there can be little 
doubt that Indian iconography 1s ancilla theologiae and that the artists are in principle 
loyal to the dogma. It is often observed that the minutest details are rendered carefully for 
the sake of correctness, even at the risk of marring the beauty of composition. Atthe same 
time many changes are introduced which offers no aesthetic advantage and which are 
comparable to the literary transformations. It is therefore on the whole more appropriate 
to call the artists the colleagues of theologians than to construe an antagonism between 
aesthetics and dogmatics. The opinion is midway between the two extreme views of those 
who regards the artist as a mere copyist (translating mythology into stone) and of those 
who consider him a rebel who uses mythology as suitable material but feels no obligation 
to represent it correctly.’ It has to be understood that most of the grimadevata images are 
the work of the local folk artists who have tried their best to bring out all the aspects ofthe 
cultinthe image. It probably was to render her without any aesthetic concerns and portray 
her as protector and to do so, it was necessary to showcase her terrible side. In the initial 
stages of representations, only the facial features have been delineated followed with the 


additions of arms and legs. Later on with the influence of the classical traditions 
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additions on her attributes, posture, weapons were taken care of. The development from 
crude rudimentary stone images to refined artistic sculptures can be witnessed from the 


selected examples ofthe gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural district. 


It is also hard to explain the artistic transformations as resulting from ignorance. In 
the case of late medieval and modern art it is difficult to decide whether an incorrect 
representation reflects sheer ignorance or a particular type of transformation. But in 
earlier times the artists may have been familiar with the iconographic tradition. Forms 
which migrate from one country (culture) to another are likely to be used for more than 
one motif. But such changes in the meaning do not disarrange the various iconographic 
systems to which the forms belong. Forms which are similar or identical express 
different ideas that cannot be confused as long as they belong to different iconographic 
systems. The systems are only affected by internal changes.” The artistic transformations 
of the gramadevatd images found in Bangalore Rural district probably suggests the skill 
of the folk artists trying to imbibe the essence of the cult in their work of art. It also 
probably seems that the artists attempted to adopt and transform the images influenced 
by the traditional iconographic system. A stage of experimentation to show case the 
gramadevatas in the late medieval period can be witnessed in these examples. Some of 
the examples also display that the folk artist has tried to achieve perfection in creating the 
images ofthe gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural district. The transformation from simple 
representations to aesthetic representations could be witnessed in the selected images of 


the gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural district. 


The selected images were analyzed through the following factors: Association, 
Conventionalism and Variation. The classification is descriptive and has not taken into 


accountthe factors that produced the phenomena. 


Association is the tendency to connect to different ideas or forms and it should be 
understood in a positive sense and in a negative sense. Association in the negative sense 
is found in art only. Conventionalism is the same “type” is used for different motifs, 
which may be represented independently or collectively is conventionalism. The 
ubiquity of certain standard elements can also be regarded as conventionalism. Variation 
is understood as a tendency towards modification of the arrangement, size, number and 
shape of the elements. This type of variation changes the iconography radically, while 
other variations (concerning the cast of drapery, the ponderation etc) have no effect upon 


the characterization ofthe figures. Variation causes dissimilation as well as assimilation; 
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assimilation through variation is, accidental.’ The selected examples ofthe gramadevatias 


in Bangalore Rural district have been studied through these factors. 


This research attempts to conduct a general investigation of the gramadevatas of 
Bangalore Rural district. During the course of this research a number of sculptures were 
documented and the author has divided these into various categories of wooden images, 
stone sculptures, clay and mortar sculptures, brass and silver mukhavadas and conical 
stones. At few places the gramadevata sculptures were fully decorated and photography 
was prohibited. Few examples of the gramadevata sculptures with visible features are 


analyzed in this chapter. 


A format in analysing the sculptures is followed. The Rupa (form) of the 
gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district exhibits a variety. They exhibit the saumya 
rupa (pleasant appearance) as well as raudra rupa (hideous appearance). The mukha 
(face) contains eyes, nose, mouth and head with hair also as one of the significant 
iconographic traits. In sculptures the gramadevatas are identified on the basis of their 
mukha. For example Maramma appears with a normal human face, the ferocious look 
being represented with protruding teeth and she also is represented with pleasant look 


and protruding teeth. 


The gramadevatas are represented with two, four hands at villages of Bangalore 
Rural district. Most of the early sculptures are represented without hands. The mudras 
relates to the hand gestures. The gramadevatas are usually shown with the abhaya 
(fearlessness) and the varada” (boon bestowing) mudras. The ayudhas are very 
important iconographic traits in analyzing the sculpture. The ayudhas represented by the 
folk artists attained more decorative patterns with the evolution of the artistic traditions 
that can be witnessed in the sculptures of the gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district. 
The common ayudhas represented in the gramadevata sculptures are the trishula, 
khadga, damaru and the patra. Ifthe gramadevata is represented with four hands, then all 
the ayudhas are present, and if represented with two hands, usually the trishula and the 


patra or the khadga and the patra are depicted. 


The gramadevatds are represented wearing the kirita which are mostly conical in 
shape. They are also depicted in different postures in lalitasana, padmasana, utkutika” etc 
and in standing postures. The abhushanas (ornaments) of the gramadevatas are minimal. 
They are represented wearing the hara,” kundala,” valaya and the padasara. As the 
artistic tradition evolved, we can witness the inclusion of keyura,” katibandha” etc. A 
few sculptures are depicted with the mundamala." 
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This Thesis has made an attempt to bring out the different aspects in the visual study 
of the gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district from an art historical perspective. 
Several interesting sculptures were documented by the author during field visits and 


interesting observations were made on specific sculptures taluk wise. 
Representation of 
Gramadevatas 
ಸ KN 
Trishula Crude stones Rudimentary Relies 
forms sculptures 
sculpture 
N Wooden Bronze 
cem tree 
sculptures sculptures 
Brass Plaques 


Fig 6.3 Representation of Gramadevatis 


The above chart indicates the representations of the gramadevatas that are 
categorized into symbolic, aniconic and iconic representations. The chat is formulated 
on the available images found in Bangalore Rural district. The representations of the 
gradmadevatas in symbolic forms are one of the characteristics of the gramadevata cult in 
Bangalore Rural district. The representations witnessed tremendous changes from 
aniconic to iconic bringing out the forms from the rudimentary stages to aesthetic 


sculptures at Bangalore Rural district. 


Stone Sculptures 


Stone sculptures of the gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district display a variety of 
artistic traditions. It exhibits the development from the rudimentary to the refined stages 
showcasing artistic workmanship. The interaction with the classical forms and its 


influence on the folk artists can be witnessed in the selected examples taken for this study. 
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Channapatna Taluk 


Gramadevatas Chowdeshwari and Maramma sculptures from Bevooru are 
interesting from art historical perspective. Both the sculptures display different artistic 
traditions. While one displays the initial stages of development, the other shows 


refinement in work. 


Bevooru Chowdeshwari: The Chowdeshwari sculpture from Bevooru enshrined 
inside the garbhagriha is approximately 7.5 to 8 feet in height (PL-186). The sculpture is 
interesting because of its height. Gramadevata Chowdeshwari is in a seated posture in the 
lalitasana, with four hands carrying the trishula, khadga, damaru and the patra and is 
flanked by two guardians on either side. The hand carrying the patra rests on the hood of a 
snake. The decorative prabhavali has floral motifs with the kirtimukha.'” The deity is 
ornamented and the drapery is shown in incised lines. The goddess wears a kirita and a 


five hooded serpent hood is visible. 


Other Observations and Notes 


Though the sculpture is huge, her pleasant appearance surrenders the devotee in 
devotion. The goddess looks as though she is alive and in action, prepared to take care of 


her devotees. 


Bevooru Maramma: Gramadevata Maramma of Bevooru is a small sculpture 
represented without hands; the goddess is depicted wearing ornaments and the kirita. 
Another sculpture of a head placed next to Maramma smeared with turmeric and 


vermilion is also worshiped (PL-187). 
Other Observations and Notes 


The earlier representations of the goddess with only the head can be seen all over 
Bangalore Rural district. The village was considered to be her body. The main sculpture 
most probably would have been installed later and could be considered as the next stage of 


representation with the addition of ornaments etc. 


Doddanahalli Maramma: Doddanahalli: Maramma's sculpture is believed to be 
very old." The deity is in a seated posture on a raised pedestal holding the trishula, khadga, 
damaru and the patra (PL-188). The prabhavali is decorative with the five hooded serpent. 


Maramma is represented wearing a necklace and the kucchabandha” can be clearly seen. 
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The ferocious aspect in the gramadevata is shown by the artist through the agnikesha” 


whichis sculpted aesthetically. 


Other Observations and Notes 


The sculpture of gramadevata Maramma of Doddanahalli probably suggests the 
evolution in the artistic trait. From the rudimentary stage, a change in the representation 
of the image can be witnessed. The inclusion of facial features, ornaments and the kirita 
shows the development of the imagery in the representations of the gramadevatas of 


Bangalore Rural district. 


H. Mogenahalli Maramma: H Mogenahalli Maramma is approximately 1.5 feetin 
height. The sculpture is installed on araised platform. The sculpture without hands wears 
a kirita and looks composed (PL-189). Most of the early gramadevata sculptures are 


represented without hands. 


Other Observations and Notes 


The artist most probably has tried to bring out the feminine characteristics by 
sculpting the breasts and also has tried to introduce the element of drapery with incised 
lines. The assimilation of other characteristics brings out the stages of development as 


witnessed from this sculpture. 


Kannasandra Maramma: Miramma of Kannasandra is a new sculpture.” Seated 
on araised plain pedestal in lalitasana, holding the trishula, khadga, damaru andthe patra, 
she is ornamented with haras, valaya and the padasara. The prabhavali is decorative with 
scroll work, floral patterns and motifs. The flow of the drapery falls on the pedestal (PL- 
190). 


Other Observations and Notes 


The sculpture looks very recent, depicting Maramma as Devi. All the attributes of 


the classical deity is given to the gramadevata elevating her status to a universal mother. 


Muniyappanadoddi Maramma: Muniyappanadoddi Maramma is a black stone 
sculpture, seated on a pedestal in lalitasana, holding the trishula, khadga, damaru and the 
patra. Another image of Maramma is placed below the pedestal. Maramma 1s shown in a 
light drapery, with little ornamentation (PL-191). The prabhavali is sculpted with floral 


motifs. 
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Other Observations and Notes 


The sculptor has tried to bring out the ferocious aspect of the deity in the sculpture. 
Maramma sculpture placed below the main deity is depicted wearing a kirita and with 
very less ornamentation. Both the sculptures suggest the work of a folk artist trying to 


bring in all the iconographic traits of a classical sculpture to the gramadevatd image. 


Munkunda Maramma: Munkunda Maramma is approximately 3 feet in height, in 
astanding posture, holding the trishula, khadga, damaru and the patra on a plain pedestal 
(PL-192). The sculpture with its beautiful drapery brings out the aesthetic elements and 


suggests the influence of classical forms. 
Other Observations and Notes 


The folds in the drapery display the skill of the sculptor. The prabhavali with its 
design goes aesthetically well with the sculpture of Maramma. Little ornamentation can 
be observed in the sculpture; the artist has attempted to portray the character of the deity. 
The deity looks as though she is all set to perform her duty of guarding the village. The 
halo whichis attached to the sculpture suggests thata new prabhavali has been sculpted to 


the existing sculpture. 


Santhemoogenahalli Maramma: Santhemoogenahalli Maramma sculpture is kept 
in a house due to the renovation of the temple. The sculpture is approximately 4.5 feet in 
height. The stone is greyish black in colour and displays a bit of glaze because of the 
constant smearing of oil. The sculpture of a male deity placed next to Mdramma is 
believed to be her guardian. The gramadevata is in a standing posture holding the trishula, 
khadga, damaru and the patra with a seven hooded serpent over the head. The prabhavali 


is visible and looks attached to the image. 


Other Observations and Notes 


The drapery is interesting as the sculptor has aesthetically introduced an element of 
design in it. The ornamentation is also interesting with the hara, valaya, katibandha, the 
long mundamala and the padasara. The sculptor has tried to bring out the ferocious aspect 
of the deity (PL-193) by placing the mundamala. The influence of the iconographical 


aspects ofa classical deity can be witnessed in this sculpture. 
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Devanahalli Taluk 


Channarayapattana Sollapuradamma, Karagadamma and Bandi 
Mankalamma: Channarayapattana's Sollapuradamma, Karagadamma and Bandi 
Mankalamma sculptures are enshrined inside the garbhagriha. Gramadevata 
Sollapuradamma sculpture is in a seated posture installed on a raised pedestal (PL-194, 
195, 196). She holds the trishula, khadga, damaru and the patra and wears a kirita. She 
wears ornaments such as haras, kucchabandha and the padasara. The drapery falls on the 
pedestal in arhythmic fashion. The prabhavali with the kirtimukha can be seen. She looks 
composed and ready to bless her devotees. The sculpture is interesting with the relief 


work ofthe guardian holding the dagger and the shield. 


Other Observations and Notes 


The Bandi Mankalamma and the Karagadamma sculptures are also sculpted in the 
same manner with slight changes in the design of the prabhavali. The design is very 
interesting; the guardian is sculpted as though he is wearing the armor. All the three 
sculptures are sculpted in the same manner with slight changes in the design of the 
prabhavalis most probably to make the identification easier. The workmanship displays 


the skill of a trained sculptor. 


Doddagollahalli Chowdeshwari: Doddagollahalli Chowdeshwari temple has 
three sculptures enshrined inside the garbhagriha. The temple is under renovation. The 
Chowdeshwari sculpture placed in the middle is approximately 2.5 feet in height (PL- 
197). She is seated on a pedestal holding the trishula, khadga, damaru and the patra and 
wears a kirita. She wears ornaments like haras, kucchabandha and the padasara. The 
prabhavali is sculpted with the kirtimukha. The other sculpture next to Chowdeshwari 
worshiped as her sister is also sculpted the same way with a little difference in the height. 
The interesting aspect in this temple is the Bhairava sculpture placed nextto gramadevatd 
Chowdeshwari. The Bhairava image is approximately 1.5 feet in height. The Bhairava is 
holding the khadga and the patra and is depicted with the agnikesa. His vahana is also 


visible. 


Other Observations and Notes 


The presence ofthe Bhairava sculpture suggests the association of the gramadevatas 
with Shiva.” Most of the gramadevata temples can be seen with the Linga in the 


garbhagriha worshiped along with the gramadevatd. 
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Doddaballapura Taluk 


Chilenahalli Maramma: Chilenahalli Maramma sculpture is placed along with 
seven stones of uneven size that are smeared with turmeric and vermilion. The sculpture 
of Maramma which is approximately 1 foot in height is in a standing posture with two 
hands holding the khadga and the patra. Except for the kucchabandha no other ornaments 
are clearly visible (PL-198). 


Other Observations and Notes 


The lion behind the goddess which is not clearly visible suggests that the sculptor has 
probably tried to depict her as goddess Durga. The incised lines suggest the folds of the 
drapery and are clearly visible. As the sculpture has been buried inside the ground, other 


features are not visible. 


Shiravara Sappalamma: Shiravara Sappallamma is placed inside the 
garbhagribha. The deity in reliefs in a standing posture but the image is buried inside the 
ground. The artist has portrayed the deity with ayudhas and abharanas like the hara, 
valaya, kirita and the kucchabandha which are visible. The goddess has a pleasant 


appearance (PL-199). 
Other Observations and Notes 


The sculptor has tried to bring the characteristics of the gramadevata in this 
sculpture. The extension to her right side suggests that the sculptor has tried to place her 
vahana but cannot be clearly seen because of its present condition. The presence of the 
seven stones of uneven size can be related to the concept of the Saptamatrikas in the folk 
realm worshiped as Yelumandyamma (Seven Mothers). The presence of flowers, 


turmeric and vermilion indicates the regular worship conducted to these deities. 


Hoskote Taluk 


Kaju Hosahalli Maramma: Maramma sculpture at Kaju Hosahalli is an interesting 
sculpture in relief. Maramma is in standing posture wearing the kirita and holding the 
ayudhas in her four hands which are not clearly visible because ofits condition. The deity 
is represented in a simple manner with less ornamentation and is represented without 
drapery. She stands on the horns of the buffalo. The placement of the hands looks out of 
proportion and suggests the work ofthe local sculptor (PL-200). 
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Other Observations and Notes 


The sculpture probably belongs to an earlier period and represents Durga or 
Mahishasuramardini. The sculptors have represented the demon Mahishasura in a 
symbolic form. The sculpture probably belongs to Ganga period on stylistic grounds. The 
Ganga sculptors represented Durga with either eight or four hands, standing on a buffalo, 
having the abhaya, chakra, shanka and the katihasta. These sculptures were installed near 
the tanks or river beds.” The people of Kaju Hosahalli relate the sculpture with the 


mythology of Maramma as she stands on the buffalo and worship her with devotion. 


Kamarasanahalli Sappallamma: Kamarasanahalli Sappallamma sculpture is 
enshrined in the garbhagriha placed on a square platform. The deity is in lalitasana 
holding the trishula, khadga, damaru and the patra (PL-201). She wears the haras, 
kucchabandha, padasara and the kirita. The prabhavali 1s plain with the kirtimukha. 


Other Observations and Notes 


The sculpture is depicted with three heads placed below her and her right leg rests on 
one of the head. The sculptor has tried to symbolize the destruction of the evil in the 
sculpture. Assimilation of elements by the artists to bring out the aspects of the 


gramadevata can be witnessed from this sculpture. 


Kurubarahalli Doddamma: Kurubarahalli Doddamma is a free standing sculpture 
holding the trishula, khadga, damaru and the patra and wearing a kirita. The sculpture is 
without the prabhavali. The deity looks composed as though trying to relieve the devotee 
of his distress (PL-202). 


Other Observations and Notes 


All the ayudhas and the abharanas are brought out aesthetically well in the sculpture. 
It also suggests the work of the folk artist probably trying to merge his skills and the 


influence from the classical cults. 


Muthkur Maramma: The gramadevata is carved in relief, holding the trishula, 
khadga, damaru and the patra. The sculptor has not used the iconometry but has tried to 
bring out the concept of the gramadevatas in relief by placing the deity on the head of the 
buffalo. The ayudhas are not clearly visible as they are adorned with garland and smeared 


with turmeric and vermilion (PL-203). 
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Other Observations and Notes 


Muthkur Maramma sculpture looks slightly crude but the sculptor has attempted to 
bring the concept and essence of the gramadevatas in an aesthetic manner. The relief 
probably suggests the development of imagery of the gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural 
district. From crude stones to representations with the additions of facial features and the 
representation in relief suggest the development in the imagery as witnessed from this 


sculpture. 


Narayanakere Dodda Maramma: Narayanakere Dodda Maramma sculpture is a 
latest sculpture.” She is in lalitasana seated on a high plain pedestal holding the trishula, 
khadga, damaru and the patra. The ayudhas are beautifully sculpted. The abhushanas like 
the hara, valaya, padasara are beautifully decorated. The kucchabandha is absent. She is 
sculpted wearing a kirita (PL-204). 


Other Observations and Notes 


Most of the contemporary sculptures of the gramadevatas are being made at 
Shivarpattana (Kolar district, Malur taluk). The sculptors follow the traditional system 
and methods in preparing these sculptures. They adhere to the iconography of the Devi in 


- ಮಿ pe = 25 
sculpting Maramma or any gramadevatd images. 


Kanakapura Taluk 


Bandiganahalli Maramma: Bandiganahalli Maramma is a very interesting 
sculpture. The sculpture is heavily decorated, in a standing posture, holding the trishula, 
khadga, damaru and the patra. Her drapery is shown in ornamentation. Her abhusanas 
include the haras, kucchabandha, bahubandha, vyjayantimala, katibandha, padasaras 
with the kirita. The prabhavali with the kirtimukha is decorative (PL-205). The sculptor 
has aesthetically brought out the essence by portraying the face of the goddess in a 


contemplative way. 


Other Observations and Notes 


The placement of the patra in the lower left hand is interesting. Heavy ornamentation 


can be witnessed in this sculpture. 
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C.D Devarahalli Daityamma: C.D Devarahalli Daityamma is a latest sculpture.” 
The deity is in lalitasana wearing the abhusanas and carrying the ayudhas. The pedestal is 
also decorated. Her right foot rests on a pig (PL-206). The sculptor has tried to translate 
the mythology of Daityamma portraying her fierceness by representing her as an 


ugrarupl. 
Other Observations and Notes 


The draping of the sari in the contemporary sculptures matches with the drapery of 


Indian women. 


C. D Devarahalli Devarahallamma: Devarahallamma of C. D Devarahalli is the 
sister of Daityamma but a shantarupi. The sculpture is approximately 6 feet in height. The 
deity is in a standing posture, holding the trishula, khadga, damaru and the patra. Her 
abhusanas includes the kundala, hara, keyura, bahubandha, padasaras with the kirita. The 
prabhavali is slightly decorative with the kalashas depicted on either side. The modeling 
of the face is soft; the sculptor has tried to portray the benign character of the goddess 
(PL-207). 


Other Observations and Notes 


The ornaments are very decorative and beautiful. The kucchabandha 1s absent. The 
drapery resembles a skirt and the upper part is left bare. The breast of the deity also have 
decorations. The artist has portrayed the goddess with projecting teeth. The sculptor 
might have tried to depict both aspects of benevolence as well as malevolence to portray 


the characteristics ofthe graimadevatad. 


Magadi Taluk 


Kote Maramma: Kote Maramma situated outside the fort is believed to have been 
installed by Magadi Kempegowda. The sculpture is in a seated posture holding the 
trishula, khadga, damaru and the patra and her right leg rests on a human head. She also 
wears a mundamala; the other abhushanas include kundalas, haras, bahubandha, 
kucchabandha and the padasara. The kirita is also designed and a five hooded serpent can 


be seen over the kirita. The prabhavali is very decorative (PL-208). 
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Other Observations and Notes 


The sculptor has aesthetically sculpted keeping the feminine and the divine aspects 
in mind. The ferocious attitude of the deity can also be witnessed in the sculpture. The 
decorative and rhythmic pleating of the sari that falls over the pedestal is beautiful and 


interesting. 


Gramadevata: Another interesting sculpture from the same temple of Kote 
Maramma also worshiped as the gramadevata can be seen along with the Maramma 
sculpture. The deity in relief work is seated on a lion in lalitasana. Her upper right hand 
holds a khadga, the lower right hand is depicted in abhaya hasta, the upper left hand holds 
the damaru andthe lower left hand holds the patra (PL-209). 


Other Observations and Notes 


The representation ofthe goddess suggests the work of a local artist. The khadga that 
she holds in her upper right hand looks more like a dagger. The sculptor might have tried 
to represent Durga as she is seated on a lion. The relief work looks plain but it attracts the 
devotee with its subtleness. The artist has succeeded in bringing the essence of bhakti in 


this sculpture. 


Nelamangala Taluk 


Binnamangala Maheshwaramma: Binnamangala Maheshwaramma is a new 
sculpture. The deity is in a seated posture. A stone mound is placed next to her. She holds 
the trishula, khadga, damaru and the patra. Her ornaments are not seen as she is draped 


and decorated with flowers (PL-210). 


Other Observations and Notes 


The five hooded serpent, the representation of the agnikesa, the presence ofthe stone 
mound suggests the characteristic of her cult. The stone mound is provided with artificial 


eyes and nose. 


Boremaranahalli Maramma: Boremaranahalli Maramma is a new sculpture. The 


deity in aseated posture holds the trishula, khadga, damaru andthe patra (PL-211). 
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Other Observations and Notes 


The stone mound placed in front of the sculpture suggests its undiminishing 
character. Though new sculptures are installed, the old stone mound has not lost its 


importance, purity and lustre and 1s worshiped all over Bangalore Rural district. 


Mallapura Durgamma: Mallapura Durgamma is a new sculpture. The deity is 


installed on araised pedestal. She is in aseated posture and holds the ayudhas (PL-212). 


Other Observations and Notes 


The sculptor has represented her as Durga. She is portrayed with her right hand 
holding the damaru and the trishula and her left hand holds the sanka and the patra. The 
agnikesa brings out the ferocious attitude; prabhavali has not been provided. The deity 
looks in compassion at her devotees. The later sculptures of the gramadevatas at 


Bangalore Rural district are represented as Durga or as any classical Devi. 


Ramanagara Taluk 


Archakarahalli Patlladdamma: Archakarahalli Patlladdamma sculpture is very 
interesting and sculpted beautifully. The deity is in a seated posture in padmasana. Alinga 
is placed next to it. She is seated on a decorative pedestal and is approximately 4 feet in 
height. The prabhavali with the kirtimukha is also decorative. She holds the gada in both 
her hands and the other hands are in the abhaya and the varada mudra. She wears the 


haras, valayas, katibandha, kucchabandha and the yajnopavita (PL-213). 


Other Observations and Notes 


The interesting aspect of this gramadevata is that she holds the gada in both the hands 
andthe other hands are in the abhaya andthe varada mudras. The presence of yajnopavita 
"is also interesting. The height of the kirita looks lengthy, embedded with designs. The 
drapery that falls over the pedestal is appealing as it balances with the costume. The 


sculptor has aesthetically succeeded in providing an element of devotion in the sculpture. 


Archakarahalli Maramma: Archakarahalli Maramma situated inside the village is 
as interesting as the Patlladdamma sculpture. The sculpture is approximately 4.5 feet in 
height. The deity is in a seated posture in lalitasana, holding the trishula, khadga, damaru 


andthe patra. Her hand holding the patra rests on a human head. She wears the 
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abhushanas like the kundalas, haras, bhujabanda, valaya, katibandha and an elongated 
kirita. Her right leg rests on a human head. The prabhavali which is sculpted along with 
the deity has a kirtimukha and looks plain (PL-214). 


Other Observations and Notes 


The face looks as though the goddess is in contemplation but her ferocious aspect is 
shown by her projecting teeth. The sculptor has balanced the element of devotion as well 
as her malevolent attitude in this sculpture. The incised lines on the pedestal suggest the 
drapery of the deity. The sculpture looks interesting with the depiction of the feminine 
characteristics and also divinity balanced aesthetically well by the sculptor. The floral 


pattern ofthe ear rings ofthe deity balances with her other abhusanas. 


Bannikuppe Mayamma: The temple of Bannikuppe Mayamma enshrines two 
sculptures worshipped regularly. Mayamma in relief work is approximately 4.5 feet in 
height and the other sculpture a conical black stone exhibits crude workmanship. 
Mayamma is in a standing posture, the ayudhas or the abharanas are not visible. The 
placement ofthe hands is interesting. The drapery is shown in incised lines. The kirita can 


be clearly seen (PL-215). 


Other Observations and Notes 


The relief also suggests that the deity has taken the responsibility of guarding the 
village. The folk artist has tried to put the concept and the essence in his work without 
adhering to any standards of iconography. This sculpture suggests to the fact that the artist 
is only concerned to translate the concept of the gramadevata in his relief work. A silver 
ornament (vibhuti) placed over the forehead of the gramadevatd suggest that the 


worshipers ofthe deity belongs to the lingayat community. 


Chennenahalli Maramma: Chennenahalli Maramma is in relief work, depicted in 
a standing posture holding the trishula, khadga, damaru and the patra. Maramma's 


ornaments are decorative andthe drapery is shown in incised lines (PL-216). 


Other Observations and Notes 


The deity is in samapada posture and is carved slightly in high relief. 


Mayaganahalli Maramma: Mayaganahalli Maramma is an interesting sculpture. 
The deity is in seated posture on a decorative pedestal; the prabhavali with the kirtimukha 
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balances well with the sculpture. The deity adorns the decorated kirita and wears the 
haras and the padasara. A thick decorative kucchabandha covers her breasts. She is 


holding the trishula, khadga, damaru andthe patra (PL-217). 


Other Observations and Notes 


The artist probably is influenced by the classical style. The asana is suggestive of 


utkutikasana as represented in the matrika sculptures. 


Rangarayanadoddi Maramma: Rangarayanadoddi Maramma is in a standing 
posture. The sculpture in relief looks like the work of a local artist. Maramma is sculpted 
adorning a kirita and wears the hara and padasara. The drapery looks interesting (PL- 
218). 


Other Observations and Notes 


The sculpture looks very interesting. The closed eyes, the depiction ofthe hands and 
the ayudhas not only suggests the work of a folk artist but also reveals the merger of 
influences on these sculptures. The sculpture on close observation creates a feeling of 


fear as well of devotion, both being the characteristics ofthe gramadevatd cult. 


The images from the selected examples of the gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural 
district display a variety of experiments and bring out the development in the imagery of 
the gramadevata sculptures. Irrespective of the folk artist who probably tried to merge the 
classical elements or whether he represented according to his style, every image from the 
selected example is interesting and has a style and intensity of its own displaying the 
spiritual and the devotional aspects and trying to portray the gramadevatas as their 


ultimate Mother who takes care of them and protects the village from diseases. 
Brass Masks 


The Brass masks ofthe gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district display a variety in 
styles. The masks are usually donated by the devotees as votive offerings to the 


gramadevatas. 


The mask of Maramma at Bydarahalli (Channapatana Tq) is adorned with kirita and 
the ornaments. Maramma looks smiling at her devotees and assures them of her 


protection. The mask with the brass prabhavali depicts devotion (PL-219) and is sculpted 
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beautifully. Doddanahalli Maramma's (Channapatana Tq) masks are slightly bigger. The 
two masks ofthe sisters are adorned with ornaments (PL-220). The two brass plates of H. 
Mogenahalli Maramma (Channapatana Tq) are represented in a seated posture. The other 
plates (PL-221) show variety in designs and are depicted in their satvika gunas. The 


devotees donate these plates after the fulfilment oftheir wishes.” 


The Devanahalli Kote Maramma brass plates are believed to be very old.” The 
gramadevata is in a seated posture holding the trishula, khadga, damaru and the patra 
(PL-222). The brass plate portrays the mythology of Maramma. The beheaded figure 
suggests the triumph ofthe good over the evil. 


The brass plates of the gramadevatas from Hoskote, Kanakapura show variety in 
styles (PL-223, 224, 225). The brass plates of the gramadevatas from Magadi are 
stylistically different. The gramadevata from Hosadoddi has a decorative kirita and the 
ornaments are highlighted. Her satvika guna is depicted (PL-226). The brass plate of 
Yenegere gramadevata is shown with protruding teeth, displaying the benevolent as well 


as the malevolent characteristics ofthe gramadevata (PL-227). 


The brass plates from Nelamangala also display variety in the depiction of the 
gramadevatas. Aralasandra Maramma with a decorated kirita is represented with a brass 
prabhavali. A brass plate is kept behind to represent the halo. The prabhavali is designed 
with the kirtimukha; swans are incorporated in the design. The brass relief from Hydalu 
is interesting. It looks very decorative with the attached prabhavali and the decorative 
kirtimukha. The deity in a seated posture adorned with the haras, kucchabandha, 
padasaras, holding the trishula, khadga, damaru and the patra. The sun and the moon are 
sculpted to show her divine presence from the beginning to the end. Over all the brass 
relief is decorative (PL-228). The other brass plates from Kenchanapura, Mandigere, 
Mylanahalli and Vadakunte (PL-229, 230) are decorative. 


Metal Sculptures 


The gramadevata sculptures in Bangalore Rural district represent her as a Devi. The 
metal sculptures are either made from brass or bronze.” These sculptures are either 
donated by the devotees or got custom made by the authorities of the temple. The 
sculptures are worshiped with the stone sculptures and are placed in the garbhagriha. 
Procession images are also made of bronze at few villages in Bangalore Rural district. 
The sculptures are very interesting. 
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The brass sculptures of Channamaregowdanadoddi Maramma (Ramanagara Tq) 
looks interesting (PL-231). The presence of the projecting teeth does not bring out the 
fierce aspect in the deity. The deity looks as though in meditation contemplating the 


safety of her devotees. The design ofthe kundala (ear ornaments) is fascinating. 


The idol of Bandimahankalamma from Ramanagara believed to be three hundred 
years old is interesting.” The sculpture of Bandimahankalamma is in a seated posture in 
lalitasana. She is adorned with kirita, haras, valaya, katibandha and the padasara. The 
placement of the ayudhas is very interesting in this sculpture. The upper right hand of the 
deity holds the damaru, the lower right hand holds the khadga and the upper left hand 
holds trishula and the lower left hand holds the patra (PL-232). Usually it is observed that 
the upper right hand holds the trishula and the upper left hand holds the damaru in almost 
all the sculptures of the gramadevatas. Another interesting aspect is the buffalo shown on 
the pedestal in a crumbled position which is a rare depiction among the brass sculptures 


found at Bangalore Rural district. 


Most of the brass sculptures of the gramadevatas are usually depicted seated on a 
horse and are shown as though they are galloping on their vahana (PL-233, 234). They are 
adorned with ornaments and are draped in a sari wearing the kirita and holding the 


trishula, khadga, damaru and the patra. 


Clay and Mortar Sculptures 


Most of the early gramadevata sculptures were made from clay as the folks believed 
that it is sacred to use Mother Earth to make an image of the Mother. Throughout the 
world Earth was identified with women in all stages of culture.” The fecundity of Earth 
was taken to be equal to that of women. The worship of Mother Goddess ‘from time 
immemorial’ is ‘deep-rooted and ubiquitous’ in India.” Therefore it could be noticed that 
the early images were made from clay. Later with the introduction of mortar, the images 
were made using the material. The strength and the longevity made mortar the much 
preferred material for the gramadevata sculptures in Bangalore Rural district. The 
lengthy relief work, brilliant colour and the decorative scroll work in the mortar idols of 
the gramadevatas are the characteristics that capture the attention of the devotees. Most 
of the idols are painted in red as it symbolizes sacredness and is associated with the 
gramadevatas. Mortar is used for permanent sculptures and clay is used to prepare the 


idols ofthe gramadevatas during the jatras all over Bangalore Rural district. 
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This thesis has made an attempt to document some of the gramadevata sculptures 


which may be unavailable for later studies. 


Channapatna Tq 


The gramadevata sculptures from this region in villages like Kannasandra etc are 
made from mortar and are painted. All the characteristics are sculpted beautifully to bring 
the aura of devotion. Various colours are employed by the artist, mostly shades of red, 
green and yellow to bring in the concept of malevolence and benevolence. Udasallamma 
of Kannasandra is approximately 6 feet in height, in a seated posture with her leg resting 
on a head. The gramadevata holds the trishula in her upper right and left hand made of 
metal and studded with red and white stones. The lower left and right hands hold the 
khadga andthe patra; she is depicted with a five hooded serpent (PL-235). 


Devanahalli Tq 


The gramadevata sculptures from Kundana and Matabarlu are painted colourfully. 
Plagueamma from Kundana is approximately 7 feet in height, in a seated posture on an 
elevated platform. The deity is sculpted with the prabhavali having the kirtimukha, 
painted colorfully with different designs. The artist has also embbeded glass pieces to 
blend in the material and the design. The deity holds the trishula and the damaru in the 
upper hands. The lower hands hold the patra (PL-236). 


The gramadevata of Matabarlu is a new sculpture and is approximately 9 feet in 
height. The deity is in a seated posture and is painted in vivid colours. Her prabhavali and 
kirita are very decorative. The artist has aesthetically sculpted the deity and has used lot 
of decorative motifs resembling folk art (PL-237). 


Other Observations and Notes 


Usually the lower right hand is not sculpted with the khadga. The artist leaves a space 


so that during the jatras or special occasions a metal khadga is placed and worshiped. 


Doddaballapura Tq 


Sugallamma sculpture of Bashettihalli is in a seated posture. She is portrayed in mild 
colours and looks smiling atthe devotee. The artist has given a peaceful appearance to the 


deity as she is worshiped as the protector of the children (PL-238). 
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Cheelenahalli Maramma is approximately 2 feet in height painted in red and silver 
colours. She is in a seated posture with all the ayudhas. Gowdanahalli Sollapuradamma is 
around 5 feet in height. The deity is in a seated posture with all the ayudhas and her right 
leg rests on a human head. She is depicted with projecting teeth. The artist has also 
provided two female figures on either side of the deity (PL-239). Palanajogihalli 
Maheshwaramma is in a seated posture on an elevated platform. She holds all the ayudhas 
and the lower hands holding the ayudhas rests on a demon's head while her right leg also 
rests on the demon's head. The sculpture resembles the work of a folk artist in the 
portrayal of the gramadevata and in the use of materials (PL-240). The artist has used 
glass pieces to decorate the prabhavali. Other villages like Shiravara, Talagavara, Koluru, 
Obedenahalli etc have the gramadevata sculptures of the same type worshiped by the 


people ofthe respective villages. 


Kanakapura Tq 


Hosagabbadi Mooguthamma also called as Maramma is in a seated posture. The 
artist has colourfully painted the sculpture. The ayudhas and the prabhavali are painted in 
silver colour while the kirita and the abhushanas are in gold colour. Her body is painted in 
red and is portrayed with projecting teeth. Her upper hand holds the trishula and the 
khadga. The artist has introduced few additions to the sculpture by resting the lower right 
hand holding the khadga on the demon's head and the lower left hand holding the patra on 
the hood ofa snake (PL-241). 


Magadi Tq 


Many villages around Magadi have retained the old sculptures. Villages like 
Anikaranahalli (Maramma), (PL-242) Karagadahalli (Kalaghatamma), (PL-243) 
Kuppemala (Patlladdamma), (PL-244) Machohalli (Ujjani Devi), (PL-245) 
Thagachaguppe (Gramadamma), (PL-246) Yenegere (Plagueamma) etc worship the old 


idols. 


Karagadahalli Kalaghatamma is represented with her two sisters. She is decorated in 
the folk manner with folk motifs and other materials like glass etc. The upper right and 
left hand holding the ayudha rests on the demons head and the lower right and left hand on 
the hoods of the serpent. Her right leg rests on a human figure in a kneeling posture 
holding a dagger represented with blood dripping out of it. Somas are placed on either 
side. The artist has portrayed the mythology of the gramadevata by bringing all the 


elements in the sculpture. 
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Kuppemala Patlladdamma is shown as though she is seated on a lion. She is 
portrayed with the other two deities on either side. The artist has tried to portray the 
gramadevata as the Devi. Yenegere Plagueamma is in a seated posture with her right leg 
on the buffalo's head. The artist has tried to depict the mythology of the goddess in this 


sculpture. 


NelamangalaTq 


Villages like Bardipalya (Maramma), (PL-247) Doddabele (Gramadamma), (PL- 
248) Hasiruhalli (Gramadamma), (PL-249) Kenchanapura (Gramadamma), (PL-250) 
Mallarbanavadi (Maramma), (PL-251) Mandigere (Maramma), (PL-252) etc., have their 
gramadevatas sculpted massively. The artist has used bright colours and decorated the 
sculptures with various motifs. The backgrounds in these sculptures are also painted with 
landscapes and curtains. Most probably the artist with his imagination has painted the 


whole concept by introducing modern elements in the sculpture. 


Hoskote and Ramanagara taluks 


Most of the villages around Hoskote and Ramanagara taluks have replaced the old 
sculptures with stone sculptures. People believe that it is their duty to develop the temple 
andis a way of showing their gratitude towards the gramadevata for the favors received. 
The belief that by contributing to either install a sculpture or build the temple would 
improve their condition and the deity in turn would protect and bless them can be found 


among the ardent worshipers of Bangalore Rural district. 


Conical Stones 


The gramadevatas are usually represented by aniconic™” stones of various sizes and 
shapes. The conical shaped stones are considered sacred and are revered as the 
gramadevatas. The conical stones are usually installed either at the entrance of the 
villages or at the middle of the village and are left open in the field or sometimes 
enshrined in temples. Taluks of Devanahalli and Hoskote have more conical stones 
worshiped as the gramadevatas than the other taluks. The conical stones measure about 2 
feet to 7 feet in length with or without crude carvings on them. They are installed as the 
gramadevatas for the protection of the village from diseases and are called as Maramma, 


Bisal Maramma, Gramadamma etc. 
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The conical stones can be seen at villages of Bettanahalli, K.Hosur, Bommavara etc 
(Devanahalli Tq). Bettanahalli Maramma is placed inside the village and is around 2 feet 
in height with crude carvings. She guards and protects the village and the villagers in turn 
worship her with offerings of curds, curd rice etc. Sacrifices are also performed after the 
fulfilment of their vows (PL-253). K. Hosur Miaramma is situated inside the field and is 
about 6 feet in height with crude carvings on the stone. The lower part is left uncarved 
while the upper part which sharpens atthe edges indicates a kirita. The face ofthe deity is 
smeared with turmeric and vermilion to clearly bring out the facial features (PL-254). 
Bommavara Maramma is a lengthy stone of about 6 feet in height smeared with turmeric 


and vermilion. 


The conical stones at the villages of Arehalli, Bylahalli, Handenahalli, Muthkur, 
Thindlu, Muthsandra, Yenagondanahalli etc., (Hoskote Tq) are enshrined in temples and 
few are placed in the open without enclosures. Arehalli Maramma and Sappallamma are 
enshrined in a temple. The conical stones having crude carvings are draped in sarees (PL- 
255). Bylahalli gramadevatas are installed in an open field and are called as 
rakshanadevatas. The three deities are roughly carved with the upper part tapering and 
with visible facial features. The villagers worship them as they are believed protect them 
from diseases and disasters (PL-256). Handenahalli Bisal Maramma is situated at the 
entrance of the village and 1s installed on a raised platform. The villagers believe that the 
three idols belong to a very earlier period *(PL-257). Allthe three idols have visible facial 
features. They are represented with ornaments. The third idol is represented with 
protruding teeth. Muthkur Maramma is also situated at the entrance of the village and 
regular worships are conducted for the gramadevata. The idol is a crude figure smeared 
with turmeric and vermilion (PL-258). Muthsandra Miaramma is situated inside the 
village. The deity is carved crudely and the ferocious aspect is highlighted (PL-259). 
Thindlu Mdaramma is enshrined inside the temple (PL-260). The sculpture is crudely 
carved and bears resemblance with Handenahalli Maramma. Yadagondanahalli 
Maramma is a lengthy conical stone placed at the side of the road and is smeared with 


turmeric and vermilion and worshiped (PL-261). 


The conical stone sculptures found in the taluks of Bangalore Rural district suggest 
the persistence of the primitive form of worship in these parts. They are given importance 


during the festivals and jatras and are worshiped. 
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Wooden Sculptures 


Most ofthe early gramadevata sculptures in Karnataka were made from wood which 
have later been replaced with materials like stone and mortar. The sculptures were made 
by people belonging to the carpenter community. Light wood was preferred for the 
carving.” At many taluks of Bangalore Rural district the worship of the old wooden 
sculptures can be witnessed. Villages like Kelegere, Moledoodi, Mylanayakanahalli etc., 
(Channapatana Tq) have retained the wooden sculptures of the gramadevatas. Kelegere 
Maramma is approximately 2 feet in height in a standing posture. The drapery of the sari 
is shown by incised lines and she is represented wearing the ornaments. Her right hand is 
in the abhaya mudra and in her left hand she holds a bowl (PL-262). The artist has tried to 
portray the gramadevata with the attributes of a devi. Moledoddi Maramma is around 1.5 
feet in height and painted. Mylanakanahalli gramadevata is approximately 2 feet in 
height and has crude carvings on it (PL-263). The gramadevata of Banavasi (Kanakapura 
Tq)is also a wooden sculpture which is approximately 4 feet in height. The deity is carved 
on alengthy wooden log with only the facial features. The other sculpture from the same 
temple is approximately 5 feet in height (PL-264, 265). The artist has displayed his skill 
in carving the wooden sculpture. The gramadevataA is represented with four hands having 
the ayudhas and is shown with the prabhavali. The kirtimukha is carved beautifully. The 
sculpture probably suggests that the artist has attempted to portray the gramadevatd as a 
devi. The wooden sculpture of Chennenahalli (Ramanagara Tq) suggests the work of a 
folk artist. The carvings are very crude and the deity is shown in a standing position. The 
carvings are not clear and the ayudhas are not clearly visible because of the condition of 
the sculpture (PL-266). 


Avariety of images as seen through the selected examples at Bangalore Rural district 
brings out the development of the imagery of the gramadevatas. While few images 
display the tendency to adopt a strongly maternal attitude towards their worshipers, there 
are others in whom protective attitudes are portrayed. The gramadevatas of Bangalore 
Rural district are autonomous and strong willed. They usually tend to act on their own 
without the reference to any male deity. Some like any normal human being tend to 
exhibit tendencies such as anger, stubbornness, and impatience, while others appear 
matured and balanced in their behavior. Many of the features help to establish the link 
between the grimadevatas and the devotees by drawing the viewer in, irrelevant of the 


material that they are made from. However, for many Indian people, these various 
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goddesses are different manifestations of one great mysterious female divinity, which is 
referred to as the ‘Mother Goddess.’ The gramadevatas are one of the different 
manifestations of the Mother Goddess worshiped widely among the masses of Bangalore 


Rural district. 


Thus the gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district are the product of the interaction 
between urban influences and indigenous tradition. They are the result of syncretism, the 
fusion of diverse religious traditions. The gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district lend 
themselves to change because they are on the periphery, and are easily modified without 
affecting the core of the religion. However, if a religion seeks to remain connected with 
its people, it makes beautiful sense to put indigenous elements on the periphery because 
these are the deities who are familiar to the local populace and have helped in maintaining 
peace, health, happiness, joy and the integration in the life of the rural folks in Bangalore 


Rural district. 
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Chapter 7 


Gramadevatis- A study of the Feminine Divine in Bangalore Rural 
district (16" to 19"A.D) 


Conclusion 


This research, on the topic “ Gramadevatas-A study of the Feminine Divine in 
Bangalore Rural district (16" to 19" A.D), makes an in depth study on the concept and 
images of the gramadevatas as revealed in the prevailing gramadevata sculptures in 
Bangalore Rural district. The iconographic study of these sculptures belonging to various 
styles and the mythological conceptions of the goddess helped in understanding the 
gramadevatas- as the feminine divine of Bangalore Rural district. The multifarious cult 
practices facilitated in analyzing certain aspects of the gramadevatas and the worship 


exhibited her popularity among the rural and the urban masses ofthe district. 


The study included the eight taluks of Bangalore rural district, the geographical 
parameter being vast and the time (between 16” century to 19” century), and an array of 
socio-religious, art historical and ethno-archaeological topics such as cult, mythology, 
sculptural styles, worship, ritual patterns pertaining to the gramadevatas have been 
covered, yet the vastness lying in each of these fields did not permit this research to 
accommodate all the aspects in this limited study. Therefore, in spite of collecting a 
comprehensive qualitative data on the research topic due to the vastness it remains open 


for further research. 


The author, during this research period marked by extensive library work and field 
visits, made several observations regarding the origin of the concept ofthe gramadevatas 
and representation of the concept in the form of sculpture. These observations form the 
contents of this chapter. The analysis of these observations helps in understanding the 


gramadevatas with a better perspective. 


At the outset the gramadevatas are the guardian deities of the village protecting the 
people from diseases and disasters. Majority of the gramadevatas are female, venerated 
as Saktis in Bangalore Rural district. The grimadevatas, etymologically signify the 
"Village Goddess’ called under multifarious names. The gramadevata through the 
centuries has out grown in number and with its increasing popularity, became a dominant 


cult in the religious sphere ofthe people of Bangalore Rural district. 
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The main objective of this study was to explore the development of the gramadevata 
worship in Bangalore Rural district as evidenced through religious myths, as well as 
religious practices, cults and artistic representations. The period chosen between 16" to 
19" centuries is of great importance, as the grimadevatas presiding over the diseases, 
especially that of small pox appeared in texts in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth 
century. As the cult was based purely on oral tradition, its inclusion marked a very 


important development. 


The area of research taken in this study is very vast, which includes the eight taluks of 
Bangalore Rural district consisting of several villages. The presence ofthe grimadevatas 
in almost all the villages can be witnessed throughout the district. Each village with their 
own gramadevata are propitiated and appeased annually to get rid of diseases and 
disasters. Villages with gramadevatas for different diseases like Maramma for the 
eradication of small pox, Plagueamma for the eradication of Plague etc can be witnessed; 
gramadevatas belonging to different communities in the same village can also be 


witnessed. 


This research 1s based mainly on ethno archaeological and art historical inquiry, 
which has brought a number of findings in the field of the Gramadevata cult, mythology, 
iconography, sculpture, worship, practices etc, from the regions of Bangalore Rural 


district. The entire study has been conducted as per the methodology guide lines. 


At the outset, the first objective of this study was to choose the main topic. In this 
context, the very first inspiration came from gramadevata Maramma, the most revered 
goddess in Bangalore Rural district. Upon enquiry with the priest, elders and the 
devotees, she emerged as the Mother Goddess protecting the people from disease and 
disaster. Further information from scholarly works indicated the popular worship of the 
gramadevatas under various names all over the country. The Bangalore district Gazeteers 
supplied authentic information on the gramadevatas and prevalence of its worship in 
Bangalore Rural district. These provided ample information on the gramadevatas in 


Bangalore Rural district. 


The information indicated the gramadevatas as a popular religion in Bangalore Rural 
district and a number of goddesses existed and worshiped since the ancient periods. As a 
matter of fact, the gramadevatas as subject has attracted several scholars who have 
contributed scholarly works on it. But as observed in this research, the work conducted so 


far on this subject has been very general in nature. Thus aneed was feltto conduct a study 
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on this topic, which may explore the cult, mythology, iconography, sculpture, worship, 
practices etc, pertaining to the grdmadevatas from the regions of Bangalore Rural district. 
The main objective of this study was to explore and collect maximum data and tangible 


evidences onthe gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district. 


The area of research taken in this study 1s Bangalore Rural district consisting of eight 
taluks with several villages, which between 16" to 19” centuries witnessed tremendous 
changes in the sphere of religion. Bangalore Rural district with eight taluks came into 
being on 15th August 1986 with the division of Bangalore District into Bangalore Rural 
and Bangalore (Urban). The Bangalore Rural district with its headquarters at Bangalore 
consists of Channapatna, Ramanagara, Kanakapura, Doddaballapura, Hoskote 
(excluding Bidarahalli hobli), Magadi (excluding Tavarekere hobli), Devanahalli 
(except Jala hobli) and Nelamangala (except Dasanapura hobli) taluks. The Bangalore 
Rural district is now organised into eight taluks which are grouped into two sub- 
divisions, namely Doddaballpur sub-division, comprising of Doddaballapura, Hoskote, 
Devanahalli and Nelamangala taluks and Ramanagaram sub-division compising of 


Ramanagara, Channapatna, Magadi and Kanakapura taluks. 


In the process of data collection, the textual sources are the foremost which included 
the primary and secondary sources. The primary sources which are very few inscriptional 
materials which has already been deciphered and documented are used in this research. In 
the case of secondary sources which are mainly the documented material and the main 
source in this regard are the state gazetteers, MAR's etc, undoubtedly are a great source of 
information, but as they were written years ago, in instances did not match with the 
present day situation as many of the historical sites are not the same. Several temples 
were visited in order to obtain the sculptural evidence of the gramadevatas. In many 
instances photography was restricted, at several places the gramadevatas were fully 
decorated; hence such sites were not much of a use in this study. In addition it was 
observed that new sculptures are replaced and the old ones are no longer worshiped at 
almost all the temples. Hence, at many places the original form ofthe grimadevatas could 


not be analyzed. Thus, field visits were a challenge in this study. 


The data collection through personal interviews of the rural folks, priests, devotees 
etc are taken into consideration. The knowledge of the local dialect helped a lot in the 
interviews. These interviews were purely random and impersonal where few 


questionnaires were instant. Such interviews although are not of authentic side, yet are 
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valuable as they become one ofthe methods to throw light on the socio religious practices 
of the gramadevata cult of Bangalore Rural district. The direct participation method 
employed in the research helped in understanding and visualizing the ritualistic aspects; 
participation in few gramadevata jatras helped to analyze the cult in close quarters. The 
documentation part which is very crucial was transferred into text format. In this section 
the maps andthe photographs are considered very essential. Maps are included to provide 
a clear picture on the geographical boundaries of Bangalore Rural district. The 
photographs are the main content of this thesis as they provide the authentic data required 


for this study. 


Planning the thesis was the main part in this study. In this regard the thesis has been 
formed with seven chapters which are inclusive of introduction and conclusion. The main 


chapters are subdivided into subchapters providing information on the main chapter. 


The first Chapter entitled Introduction is discussed under seven sub chapters with 
subtitles (1.1) Gramadevatas- Prologue; (1.2) Previous studies on the gramadevatas; 
(1.3) Objectives of the present Research; (1.4) Scope of the present Research; (1.5) 
Limitations of this study; (1.6) Research Methodology; (1.7) Plan of the Research etc 
introduces the concept, relevance, further scope, planning the thesis, etc pertaining to the 
topic of gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural district. The gramadevatas, considered as 
Saktis are a dominant force in the religious life of the people of Bangalore Rural district. 
The worship of the gramadevatas existed at a pan Indian level, however, in Karnataka, 
especially in Bangalore Rural district; it evolved as a popular religious system of the 
people with the emergence of hundreds of gramadevatas with various names. The chapter 
also throws light on the works of the previous scholars and also discusses the objectives 
and scope of the present research. As the area chosen is very vast, the limitation of the 
research is also discussed. The methodology which is very significant in the research is 
discussed in the chapter. The chapter is distributed into seven sub chapters of the main 


chapter. 


The second Chapter entitled Antiquity of the Gramadevata Cult in Bangalore Rural 
district is discussed under five sub chapters by subtitles (2.1) A brief historical study of 
Bangalore Rural district; (2.2) Origin and development of the gramadevata cult; (2.3) 
Mythology of the gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural district; (2.4) Worship of the 
gramadevatas by different communities in Karnataka and (2.5) Gramadevatas in 


inscriptions. This chapter gives a brief description of Bangalore Rural district. It 
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discusses the origin of the gramadevata cult with its development. The concept of the 
gramadevatas can be traced to the pre historic past, the idea which developed as the 
protectors of the village who had control over diseases and disasters took a further 
dimension. The significant development that happened to the concept of the 
gramadevatads is investigated in this chapter. The cult which developed with religious 
beliefs succeeded in transforming as a dominating cult in Bangalore Rural district. The 
study is supported by mythology and few are mentioned as contained in the 
sthalapuranas. The study ofthe mythology of the gramadevatas acts as a backdrop for the 
study of her cult as well as iconography. The different communities in Karnataka have 
their religious life centered around the worship of the gramadevatas, the chapter 
investigates this, thereby throwing light on her popularity and the faith of the people in 
this cult. Epigraphs of our country, apart from being indispensable source material for 
various branches of history, have a fund of information valuable for folkloristic studies 
also. Few inscriptions containing the information about the gramadevatas are mentioned 


inthis chapter. 


The third Chapter entitled Gramadevatas the Feminine Divine of Bangalore Rural 
district 1s discussed under two sub chapters (3.1) Characteristics of the gramadevata cult; 
(3.2) Jatras and rituals of the gramadevatas. The chapter discusses the various 
characteristics of the gramadevata cult along with the jatras and the rituals which are an 
integral part to understand the concept and analyze the cult. The chapter is provided with 
charts under two sub titles (Fig 3.1) Few Riuals followed in the jatras of Bangalore Rural 


district: (Fig 3.2) Rituals of the gramadevatd. 


The fourth Chapter entitled Gramadevata Maramma is discussed under two subtitles 
(4.1) Gramadevata Maramma in Bangalore Rural district as the Feminine Divinity; (4.2) 
Worship of the gramadevatas at the Rural and Urban Level. This chapter investigates 
Gramadevata Maramma in Bangalore Rural district as the Feminine Divinity. She is the 
goddess much propitiated and adored throughout the district. The chapter also 
investigates the worship of the goddess at the rural and the urban level by drawing the 
variations displayed in the cult. It also tries to derive that her worship is significant at both 
the areas and she is the Mother much adored by both her counterparts. The chapter is 
provided with tables and figures under seven subtitles (Table 4.1) Various names of the 
gramadevatas; (Table 4.2) Worship of Gramadevata Maramma in taluks of Bangalore 
Rural district; (Fig 4.3) Gramadevata Maramma Worship in Bangalore Rural district; 


(Fig 4.4) Gradmadevata Maramma Worship in Bangalore Rural district; (Fig 4.5) 
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Gramadevata Maramma Jatra in Bangalore Rural district; (Fig 4.6) Ritual of Konda and 


Sidi; (Fig 4.7) Gramadevata Maramma -Sacrifice. 


The fifth Chapter entitled Worship of Gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural district is 
discussed under eight subtitles (5.1) Gramadevatas in Channapatna Taluk; (5.2) 
Gramadevatas in Devanahalli Taluk; (5.3) Gramadevatas in Doddaballapura Taluk; (5.4) 
Gramadevatas in Hoskote Taluk; (5.5) Gramadevatas in Kanakapura Taluk; (5.6) 
Gramadevatas in Magadi Taluk; (5.7) Gramadevatas in Nelamangala Taluk; (5.8) 
Gramadevatas in Ramanagara Taluk. The chapter based on field work brings out the 
different facets of the gramadevata cult in the chosen area. The chapter is provided with 
eight tables under the titles (Table 5.1) Gramadevatas in Channapatna Taluk; (Table 5.2) 
Gramadevatas in Devanahalli Taluk; (Table 5.3) Gramadevatas in Doddaballapura 
Taluk; (Table 5.4) Gramadevatas in Hoskote Taluk; (Table 5.5) Gramadevatas in 
Kanakapura Taluk; (Table 5.6) Gramadevatas in Magadi Taluk; (Table 5.7) 


Gramadevatas in Nelamangala Taluk; (Table 5.8) Gramadevatas in Ramanagara Taluk. 


The sixth Chapter entitled Gramadevatas-Visual Study from Art Historical 
Perspective (Selected examples from Bangalore Rural district) is discussed under the 
subtitle (6.1) Visual study and aesthetic interpretation of the gramadevata icons from Art 
Historical perspective. The chapter reveals the gramadevata icons from an art historical 
perspective. The icons are discussed from the folk sphere. The sculptural arts and the 
iconographical aspects ofthe selected gramadevatas of the different regions of Bangalore 
Rural district are studied. This is basically an iconographic study based on extensive field 
work undertaken by the author. It includes an enquiry into aspects of the gramadevata 
images such as the features, attributes, weapons, vehicles and associates. This chapteris a 
formal study of the plastic form of the images that includes the stylistic variations and 
symbolism reflected in the gramadevata images. The chapter is provided with tables and 
figures under the titles (Table 6.1) Sample card showing the details collected about the 
gramadevatas and the temples during field visits by the author; (Table 6.2) Sample card 
showing the details collected during library visits from literary sources to supportthe data 


collected; (Fig 6.3) Representations of Gramadevatas. 


The seventh Chapter entitled Gramadevatas- A study of the Feminine Divine in 
Bangalore Rural district (16 to 19" C A.D)- Conclusion contains a resume of the work 
which includes conclusive observations and remarks concerning many aspects of the 


gramadevatas like cult, mythology and iconography and other related issues ofthe 
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gramadevata cult in Bangalore Rural district. In this chapter the entire thesis is condensed 
into an observational analysis of various aspects of the gramadevata as borne out by the 
evidences as also socio religious customary practices of this living faith as far as 
Bangalore Rural district is concerned. List of references are provided atthe end of each of 


these chapters. 


Apart from the textual portion, the last portion of the Thesis contains ‘Appendices’ 
which are aimed at giving extra information on some of the topics. Also ‘Glossary of 
Words’ gives explanatory meanings of non-English words such as Kannada and Sanskrit 
words. The list of selected books referred during the course of this research, which 
includes original works, translations, secondary sources, journals, reports, periodicals, 
websites etc, are given in the ‘Selected Bibliography’ section. To facilitate better 
understanding of the subject and make it more authentic, maps and photo plates are 
systematically furnished in the Thesis. The photographs of the gramadevatas and its 
related aspects are taken directly by the author. The final section of this thesis contains a 


list of articles written by the author, which has been published in various journals. 


Thus this thesis concludes by bringing forth few valuable points on the 
gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district which thrived as a popular cult and as a 
dominant religion. On the basis of textual, archaeological, informal interviews with the 
rural folks, this study brings out several valuable data on the cult, mythology, sculptural 


arts of the gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural district. 


The gramadevatas are worshipped all over the taluks of Bangalore Rural district with 
devotion. The grimadevatas as Saktis have dominated the religious sphere of the people 
of Bangalore Rural district. The folks venerate the gramadevatas by propitiating them 
annually with rituals that are authentic of the cult. Over the centuries the gramadevatas 
who were approached to guard and control the diseases are now approached for various 
other reasons also. Their identity of being the guardians and controllers of diseases has 
been transformed. They are no longer the dreadful or the feared deities. People in the 
district adore them with devotion. Though their identities have changed their functions 
remain unaltered. The research reveals the characteristic of the gramadevata shrines 
which were believed to be destitute of uniformity and comeliness are longer attributed, 
which are evident from the temples of Bangalore Rural district. The shrines of the 
gramadevatas are charged with the deepest hopes, fears and beliefs of the people of 


Bangalore Rural district. 
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The gramadevatas are worshiped with utmost devotion and the jatras are a regular 
feature of the gramadevata cult of Bangalore Rural district. The gramadevatas are 
appeased annually or in accordance by performing the rituals in the jatras regularly. The 
devotees propitiate the gramadevatas and fulfil their vows during the jatras. People 
believe that by conducting the jatras regularly the gramadevatas are appeased and they 
protect them from diseases and evil spirits. A sense of satisfaction is achieved by 
conducting the jatras. Fresh vows are made in anticipation that their Mother would fulfil 
them without fail. This belief provides them a fresh lease of life. The research reveals the 
pattern of the gramadevata worship in Bangalore Rural district. Though the villages inthe 
district worship the gramadevatas with utmost devotion, some of the villages have 
stopped performing the jatras for reasons like financial constraints, lack of unity etc. Few 
villages in the district conduct the jatra twice a year which is rare when observed among 
the rest in the district. Villages without the gramadevata temple in the village perform 
marihabba yearly once or once in three or five years or as decided by the elders in the 
village without fail. The ritual pattern in the worship of the gramadevatas also varies in 
the district. While few villages perform the ritual of konda, few do not practice this ritual. 
It is also observed that few villages have stopped this ritual for safety reasons. The ritual 
of sidi is almost disappearing in most of the villages as itis a heroic act. Other formats of 
sidi that are lesser painful are in practice in the district. Common rituals like thambittarati, 


thamputoruvudu, meravanige are carried out commonly everywhere in the district. 


The research also analyses the feminine character, a Mother who cannot remain 
angry with her children forever. The gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district, especially 
gramadevata Maramma, the goddess of small pox is believed to bring in the disease and 
take away the disease as well. She is the much propitiated, popular goddess in the district. 
The research attempted to analyze the cult of gramadevata Maramma in Bangalore Rural 
district and reveals her as the most popular feminine divinity of the rural masses and that 


sheis a diasporic goddess whose cult has transgressed boundaries. 


The important point noticed in this research is that while few practices and the rituals 
remain similar in few villages, few are not performed in other villages. Changes with 
modifications in the rituals are also witnessed at few villages of Bangalore Rural district. 
For example if the village of Muniyappanadoddi (Channapatna Tq) performs the konda 
and sid, its neighboring village does not perform either, but worship the gramadevatas 


with the other rituals. Another important point noticed in this research is the performance 
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of the jatras in all the eight taluks carried with the same religious fervor. The jatras are 
conducted around the same time between February and May in all the taluks of Bangalore 
Rural district. Only the number of days in performing the jatra varies; while few villages 
perform it for a day, there are villages performing the jatras for a week to fifteen days. The 
most common duration is for a day or for four days. The heroic acts performed during the 
jatras like the sidi, bai beega, konda etc can be said to be a token of gratitude to appease 
the goddess and pay tribute to the favors received. It can be viewed as to put oneself in a 
heroic situation to appease the goddess. The mother seeing her children go through 


rigorous acts melts down and immediately bestows favors. 


This research also noticed the other formats in the rituals performed in the jatras, for 
example changes in the heroic act of sidi to a lesser painful version of it has been 
formulated. Changes in the rituals of sacrifice have occurred. While few villages perform 
the sacrifice strictly, others have stopped it completely. Few temples in Bangalore Rural 
district are refining the modes of piety by performing lingadharana to the gramadevatas 
and offering chokkabhojana instead of bali. The concept of chokkabhojana can be 
witnessed in many villages, where only satvik forms of food are offered to the goddess. 
Konda which is a very important aspect in the worship of the gramadevatas has been 
stopped at few villages. At few places konda 1s performed only by the priest and at other 
places it is performed by the devotees as well. The performances of the rituals have been 
refined in Bangalore Rural district over the years. The fear and gruesome characteristics 
attributed to these rituals are no longer attached. Other formats have appeared in the 
worship that has not altered the essence of the gramadevata cult. These adaptations have 
helped in a way to visualize the gramadevatas as a loving Mother having a universal 


appeal. 


The research also noticed the attempt of the folks in cooling the gramadevatas by 
various measures to bring down her wrath. Turmeric water, curds, neem etc that are easily 
accessible brings outthe knowledge ofthe folks. The things that are used to cool probably 
suggest the fertility aspect connected with the cult. The people of Bangalore Rural district 
appease their gramadevatas with simple rituals and showcase their devotion through the 


heroic acts as well. To balance the whole concept, folk games are also are added. 


The representations of the gramadevatas also witnessed several stages of 
development from aniconic representation to iconic forms. The preliminary stages from 


crude stone structures to structures with limited features and to refined sculptures marked 
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the development in the sculptural arts of the gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural district. 
The thesis made an effort to analyze these stages from rudimentary sculptures to the 
refined sculptures. An important point noticed in this research is that from being 
represented as a crude form, she acquires the status of the classical devi in the sculptural 
arts. Though new sculptures are being replaced, the presence of the old stone structures 
adheres to the fact that the old icons are undiminished in its purity and lustre. The 
colourful and vibrant depictions of the gramadevatas are a symbolism apart witnessed in 


gramadevata cult in Bangalore Rural district. 


The worship of the gramadevatas brings out the different facets of the religious cult 
in Bangalore rural district. Apart from control over the diseases the gramadevatas are 
approached for various other reasons. Inscriptions, viragals and yantras are also 
worshiped as the gramadevatas. Deaths for the cause of village protection have deified 
human beings as the gramadevatas. People who sacrificed their lives for the construction 
of the village dams are also elevated to the status of the gramadevatas and worshiped in 


parts of Bangalore Rural district. 


All religions aim to improve human life to guide men on the right path to face their 
sufferings courageously, to indicate ways to be contended and happy and to promote 
peaceful and loving relations between men. Having emerged at different time and places, 
a need to adapt to specific patterns of life, religions naturally differ in some of their 
precepts, in their approach to general problems of human life and the ways to be followed 
in order to solve the problems.’ Hinduism cannot be understood without the Goddess, for 
the Goddess pervades it at all levels, from aniconic gramadevatas to high-caste pan- 
Hindu goddesses, such as Durga.’ This thesis has presented the central ideas, mythology 


and aniconic and iconic representations ofthe Goddess in village Hinduism. 


It is noticed that, there are innumerable gramadevatas, each one being unique to a 
particular place worshiped and propitiated regularly. The gramadevatas such as 
Maramma who protect the villages and their lands and represent the different castes of 
their worshipers have always been an important part of the religious landscape of South 
India. However, over the centuries this folk religion, became more important and 
influenced the more literate forms of religion. In the present century deities such as 
Maramma have become linked to the ‘great tradition’ as the strata of society which 


worship the goddess has become integrated into the larger social order. 
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Probably the most profound message of these enigmatic feminine divinities of 
Bangalore Rural District is to preserve awareness of the necessity for women to become 
the initiators in the resolution of the sexual conflict and injustice of the patriarchal 
controlled society, something that is impossible for most men (cf. Devi Mahatmayam). 
The Mother Goddess summons her daughters to join in her continued battle against 
violence, to convert their anger into healing and transformation of society.” Various sorts 
of beliefs are vested in the goddess that makes the gramadevatas more powerful, and her 
popularity spread across the country. Many villages in the district have female priests for 
the gramadevatas suggesting the relationship of the goddess with the women. It is also 
observed that majority of females are her ardent worshipers. Many rituals in the worship 
are female oriented. Her devotees have immense faith in her that they relate their 


problems to her and find solutions. 


In India today as five thousand years ago, agriculture predominates. Every village 
has its Mother-goddess and other cult objects and the majority of the gramadevatas are 
feminine. The villagers among whom Mother Goddesses and fertility Goddesses arose 
continue to center their religious life on rituals intended to restore the force of the soil.” 
The gramadevatis in Bangalore Rural district are considered as Sakti. These Saktis act as 
the guardian of the village, presiding over diseases such as small pox, plague etc., 
bestowal of children to the childless, protectors from famine, pestilence, evil spirits and 


evil effects etc. 


Aculture is identified as an historic body of ways of acting, thinking and feeling; one 
of means and instruments which characterize a people's adjustment to the ‘powers’ of 
their total environment, in a particular region, and at a particular period of time. The 
science of any culture is that aspect of the culture which provides explanations of the 
'powers' in the power area of the natural world, which are available to the people in their 
culture. The religion of any culture is the adjustment which people, make in their ‘way of 
life’ to the determining powers which operate in their accepted image of their total 
environment. It may be stated, therefore, that, an historic religion is a'way of life’ or 'way 
of salvation’ with respect to the determinant 'powers' in the world, which are held to be 
existent and operative, according to the accepted science of the total culture’ The 
gramadevatas in Bangalore Rural district are the religious icons ofthis culture. And in the 
case of Bangalore Rural district, the worship of the gramadevatas can be considered to be 
those 'powers’' accepted and worshiped in reverence by the people which continues to live 


and flourish along with them as a popular religious cult. 
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The gramadevatas who are considered as the feminine divinity in Bangalore Rural 
district are transitional figures; their role being defined by activity and dynamism. They 
retain a measure of mobility, in transit from demonic to divine. The gramadevatas are 
mainstays of several Indian religions and despite diverse readings of Hinduism across 
India, gramadevatas as the feminine divine guardians remain constant fixtures of gate, 
periphery and diseases. The unbridled wrath and the guardian image are unparalleled in 
Bangalore Rural district that is perhaps related in its appropriation with local traditions. 
Though the existence of the gramadevata figures is ubiquitous, the specific flavor of 
guardian deities is culturally contingent. The gramadevatas of Bangalore Rural district 


can be derived as 'changing, yet changeless’, in both the popular traditions. 


Despite the considerable variation among the gramadevatas, one unifying principle 
might be the liminal nature of the gramadevatas that makes them particularly susceptible 
to syncretism and adaptation. Because guardians exist on the periphery, it is facile to 
change what is on the outside without significantly compromising the core religious 
creed. Their Iiminal identity as guardians lends itself to transformation which is a guiding 
principle for the gramadevtas from diverse Hindu cultures and survives both at the rural 
and urban levels of Bangalore Rural district. The gramadevatas remain suspended 
between outside and inside, profane and sacred, demonic and divine. Given the intricate 
complexity of religion in Bangalore Rural district it is likely that there many, many more 


that have survived the test of time and exist with all the ruralreligious fervor. 


It is special to see a goddess who emerged at the local level transform herself as a 
goddess recognized at pan Indian level. The gramadevatas as guardian deities have 
emerged as the Mother Goddess who can be approached for everything one desires. The 
worship of gramadevatas as the feminine divine can be said to be reflections of our culture 
and religion. The gramadevatas are cultural icons and the whole concept of the 
gramadevata cult in Bangalore Rural district can be viewed as a celebration between the 


Mother and her children. 
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